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PREFACE. 


TP HESE  Literary  Mifcellanies  have  long  been  out 
of  print,  and  being  hill  enquired  after,  I  am 
encouraged  once  more  to  prefen t  them  to  the 
Public. 

For  the  character,  the  aim,  and  the  utility  of 
works  like  the  prefent,  the  Reader  will  find  in  the 
motto,  on  the  oppofite  page,  the  opinion  of  one 
well  experienced  in  Literature,  who,  while  he  was 
alive  to  literary  wants,  was  moft  fenfible  to  literary 
pleafures.  We  know  the  affebtion  of  Johnfon  for 
that  pleafing  Species  of  erudition,  which  combines 
with  opinions,  facts  to  confirm,  to  iiluftrate,  and  to 
entertain  ;  and  we  now  add  the  name  of  Gibbon, 
whole  opinions  throw  a  luftre  on  all  literary  dif- 
cuffions,  and  who  advifes  even  the  hardy. fiudent 
to  have  ever  at  hand  Literary  Mifcellanies. 

I  have  read  with  utility  the  various  opinions  of 
Journalifts,  both  foreign  and  domeftic,  on  my  pub¬ 
lications.  One  of  thefe  has  fo  well  defcribed  my 
intention  in  ihefe  Mifcellanies,  that  I  ihall  quote 
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his  words.  The  Critic  fays*  “  The  Effays,  except 
that  the  language  is  more  ftudied,  have  the  air  of 
converfation  among  cultivated  people,  purfued  not 
fo  much  with  a  view  to  clofe  difcuffion,  as  to  de¬ 
liver  what  may  be  faid  on  any  fubjedt  with  bril¬ 
liancy  and  point.”  If  a  writer  may  be  allowed  to 
fuppofe  that  he  underftands  himfelf,  (which  how¬ 
ever  is  an  indulgence  not  to  be  granted  to  every 
one)  I  would  fay,  that  the  Critic  has  Ikilfully  de- 
fignated  the  purpofe  and  the  freedom  of  thefe  Effays. 
Another  Critic  has  charadterifed  thefe  Effays  as 
“  being  of  that  kind  of  amufing  mifcellaneous  read- 
ing  where  there  is  no  neceffity  for  previous  ftudv, 
or  for  fevere  thinking  in  it’s  progrefs,”  and  he  con- 
defcends  to  with  for  their  continuation.  As  that 
Critic  is  a  man  of  learning,  his  opinion  will  alwaj's 
be  refpedtable,  though  it  may  not  always  be  the 
didtate  of  tire  Graces.  A  third  Critic  has  made  an 
ingenious  obfervation  fo  much  in  favour  of  tbefe 
kinds  of  literary  recreations,  that  the  Reader  will 
be  gratified  by  it’s  appofite  defence  of  works 
which  the  mere  man  of  erudition  is  accuffomed  to 
contemn.  I  lhail  tranfcribe  bis  words  :  “  The  wri¬ 
ter  of  entertaining  Mifcellanies  is  a  more  important 
charadter  in  human  fociety  than  the  pride  of  eru¬ 
dition  may  be  willing  to  allow.  It  has  hitherto 
been  cuftomary  to  value  an  author  in  proportion 
to.the  duration  of  Time  through  which  the  intereft 
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of  his  compofitions  is  to  extend ;  and  thofe  arer 
called  the  great  writers  who  are  read  in  every  age 
by  a  dozen  perfons,  and  are  unknown  in  every  age 
to  the  multitude.  Surely  however  it  would  not  be 
lefs  juft  to  adopt,  as  the  ftandard  of  menfuration, 
the  extent  of  Space  through  which  .the  intereft  of  a 
compofition  is  to  prevail,  to  weigh  off  the  mafs  of 
contemporary  againft  the  mafs  of  fuccejfive  readers, 
and  to  aflign  the  fame  quantity  of  value  to  the 
tutor  of  three  brothers,  as  to  the  preceptor  of  the 
grandfather,  the  father,  and  the  fon.  On  this  plan- 
of  appreciation,  the  difperfers  of  knowledge  may 
challenge  compofition  with  the  difcoverers  of  truth; 
and  the  amufers  of  the- toilette  and  the  tea-table 
may  contend  for  the  myrtle  with  the  fuppofed 
fources  of  claffical  paftime.”  Thefe  are  the  elegant, 
and  playful,  and  difcriminating  conceptions  of  a 
man  of  tafte  verfed  in  literature. 

In  every  republication  of  my  literary  Effays  I 
have  lamented  the  errors  of  juvenile  compofition. 
There  are  certain  radical  ones,  which  no  fubfe- 
quent  corrections  can  ever  rectify.  In  the  prefent 
volume  it  were  defirable  that  fome  of  the  fubjects 
had  been  on  more  uncommon  topics ;  they  had 
then  perhaps  been  lefs  ufeful,  but  more  interefting. 
Cardinal  Bembo,  to  apologize  for  his  juvenile 
compofitions,  employs  a  beautiful  image  :  “  Le 
Scritture  non  ingravifcono,  e  non  divengono  Ca¬ 
nute 


aute  con  i  loro  A u tori  e  Compofitori;  ma  fir 
rimangono  nella  loro  eta,  e  nella  loro  giovinezza, 
fempre;  e  noi  ci  mutiamo !  Chi  pub  a  buona 
equita  maravigliarfi,  che  i  Campi,  i  quali  produf- 
cono  di  State  utili  frutti,  habbino  vani  fiori  di  pri- 
mavera  generato  r”  Books  do  not  gather  firength, 
and  improve  in  wifdom  with  their  authors,  but 
ftill  remain  in  their  firft  ftate,  and  ever  in  their 
early  youtb;  but  we  ourfelves  change  !  Yet 
who  juftly  can  wonder  that  the  fields  which  pro¬ 
duce  in  fummer  ufeful  fruits,  fiiould  yield  but  vain, 
and  periihable  flowers  in  fpring  ? 


CONTENTS. 


DISSERTATION 


O  N 

ANECDOTES. 


PREFACE. 

.A.  DISSERTATION  demands  (and  I  confefs  it) 
a  certain  fyftematical  regularity,  which  is  above 
me.  But  a  Differtation  on  Anecdotes  is  a  thing  fo 
eccentric,  that  if,  on  the  whole,  my  pages  are  not 
found  to  weary  the  reader,  it  is  juft  that  he  fhould 
have  the  candour  not  to  complain,  if  it  dce3  not 
precifely  anfwer  the  idea  he  may  form  of  a  Difler- 
tation. 

I  am  even  defirous,  that  this  Eftay  may  not  be 
conftdered  as  deftitute  of  connection,  though  at  the 
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firtt  glance  it  may  thus  appear.  The  work  conhus 
not  of  a  mere  mafs  of  loofe  anecdotes  ;  thefe  are 
given  as  {ketches  of  the  manner  in  which  various 
iubjedts  may  be  conducted  ;  and  elucidate  thole 
refledlions  on  the  nature  of  anecdotes,  which,  if 
they  (hall  be  found  to  be  pertinent,  is  all  of  which 
I  am  folicitous.  In  my  notes,  I  have  taken  a 
greater  freedom  of  difcuffion ;  but  this  has  been 
(to  ufe  the  language  of  a  m after  in  literary  compo- 
fi Lion)  e  with  the  honeft  defire  of  giving  ufeful 
‘  pleafure.’ 

There  is  a  Angularity  refpeciing  tire  word  Anec¬ 
dote,  which  it  is  not  here  improper  to  notice. 
Anecdotes  is  an  appellation  given  by  fcholars  to 
MSS.  which  they  difcovered  in  libraries,  and  after¬ 
wards  publiihcd.  This  term  is  ftricily  according  to 
its  Grecian  derivation  aven^ara,  i.  e.  things  not  yet 
publiflred.  Thus  Cicero,  as  Moreri  obferves,  gave 
the  name  of  Anecdote  to  a  work  which  he  had 
not  yet  publiflied. 

We  have  borrowed  the  ufe  of  this  word,  in  its 
ordinary  fignification,  from  the  French,  who  em¬ 
ploy  it  for  any  iaterefting  circumftance.  In  this 
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fenfe  Varillas  publifhed  Anecdotes  of  the  family 
of  the  Medicis. 

Johnfon  has  defined  the  word,  by  laying,  that 
f  It  is  now  n fed  after  the  French  for  a  biographical 
c  incident ;  a  minute  paffage  of  private  life /  This 
confines  its  fignification  merely  to  biography ;  but 
anecdotes  are  fufcepti'ble  of  a  more  enlarged  appli¬ 
cation.  This  word  is  more  juftly  defined  in  the 
Cyclopaedia,  ‘a  term  which  (now)  denotes  a  relation 
e  of  detached  and  interefting  particulars/  We  give 
anecdotes  of  the  art  as  well  as  the  Artift ;  of  the  war 
as  well  as  the  General ;  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of 
the  Monarch. 

In  the  former  edition  of  this  Diftertation,  I 
exprefied  a  with  to  have  a  feries  of  Anecdotes 
formed  which  would  be  found  capable  of  illuftrating 
any  individual  topic.  Of  the  merit  of  fuch  a  work 
I  ftill  retain  an  exalted  notion ;  of  its  difficulty,  and 
perhaps  of  the  penurious  commendation  which  moft 
readers  would  beftow  on  it,  I  am  not  lefs  convinced ; 
and  fuch  a  Writer,  however  philofophical,  might 
ftill  have  his  diligence,  rather  than  his  talents 
diftinguiffied.  Dr.  Johnfon  has  made  a  remarkable 
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obfervation  on  this  fubjeft :  ‘  I  love  Anecdotes.  I 
e  fancy  mankind  may  come  in  time  to  write  all 
(  aphoriftically,  except  in  narrative ;  grow  weary 
‘  of  preparation  and  connection,  and  illuftration, 
*  and  all  thofe  arts  by  which  a  big  book  is  made. 
‘  If  a  man  is  to  wait  till  he  weaves  Anecdotes 
( into  a  fyftem,  we  may  be  long  in  getting  them, 
<  and  get  but  few,  in  comparifon  of  what  we  might 
'  get.' 

I  confider  this  not  as  an  objection,  but  as  the 
higheft  approbation  of  the  work  I  propofed. 


DISSERTATION,  &c. 


A  WRITER  of  periodical  criticifm*,  has  given 
fome  obfervations  on  Anecdotes,  which, 
becaufe  they  echo  the  voice  of  feveral  men  of 
letters,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inveftigate.  The 
opinions  of  our  critic,  to  me,  appear  erroneous, 
becaufe  they  regard  anecdotes  as  only  agreeable 
objects  of  literary  amufement.  A  writer  Ihould 
correct  others,  or  correct  himfelf ;  I  therefore 
hazard  this  eflay.  A  diflertation  on  anecdotes 
appears  thorny ;  let  us  try  if  we  cannot  difccver 
blofloms  and  flowers. 

The  critic  fays,  f  Anecdotes  are  among  the  lux- 
curies  of  literature  and  he  is  c  fearful  that  the 

*  mind  ihould  be  accuflomed  to  them,  and  reject 

*  feverer  diet.’  I  rejoice,  however,  to  be  informed, 
in  the  fame  paragraph,  that,  f  they  ftimulate  the 
‘  appetite  for  reading,  and  create  it  where  defi- 

*  cient.’ 

I  will  not  deny  that  anecdotes  are  to  be  placed 
among  literary  luxuries.  The  refinement  of  a 
nation  influences  the  genius  of  its  literature  ;  we 

now 

*  The  Britiih  Critic  for  July  1793,  p.  324. 
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nor/  require  not  only  a  folid .rep aft,  but  a  delicious 
deffert.  A  phyfician,  auftere  as  Hippocrates ;  a 
Critic,  rigid  as  Ariftotle,  are  alike  inimical  to  our 
refrelhments.  We  will  not  be  fooled  into  their 
fyftems.  Wre  do  not  difmifs  our  fruits  and  our 
wines  from  our  tables  ;  we  eat,  and  our  health 
remains  uninjured.  We  read  anecdotes  with  volup¬ 
tuous  delight ;  nor  is  our  feienee  impaired,  or  our 
wit  rendered  let’s  brilliant. 

It  is  not  juft  to  confider  aneqdotes  merely  as  a 
four ee  of  entertainment if  it  fhall  be  found  that 
they  ferve  alfo  for  the  purpofes  of  utility,  they  will 
deterve  to  be  clatfed  higher  in  the  fcale  of  ttudy 
than  hitherto  they  have  been. 

Anecdotes  seldom  read  with  reflection. 

Ah  the  world  read  anecdotes;  hut  not  many  with 
reflection,  and  ftill  fewer  with  tafte.  To  rnoft,  one 
anecdote  reiembles. another- ;  a  little  unconnected 
ffory  that  is  heard,  that  pleafes,  and  is  forgotten. 
Yet  when  anecdotes  are  not  merely  tranferibed, 
but  animated  by  judicious  refleXions,  they  recal 
others  of  a  kindred  nature  :  and  the  whole  feries  is 
made  to  illuftrate  fome  topic  that  gratifies  curiofity, 
or  impreifes  on  the  mind  fome  inierefting  conclu- 
fion  in  the  affairs  of  human  life. 

The  most  agreeable  parts  of  History,  consist  in  its 
Anecdotes, 

Hifbory  itfelf  derives  feme  of  its  molt  agreeable 
inftruXions  from  a  Ikilful  introduXion  of  anecdotes. 
We  fliould  not  now  dwell  with  anxiety  on  a  dull 
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chronicle  of  the  reigns  of  monarchs  ;  a  parifh 
regifter  might  prove  more  interefting.  We  are  not 
now  folicitous  of  attending  to  battles,  which  have 
ceafed  to  alarm  ;  to  lieges,  which  can  deltroy  none 
of  our  towns;  and  to  ftorms,  which  can  never 
burft  upon  our  fhores.  We  turn  with  difgull  from 
fictions  told  without  the  grace  of  fable,  and  from 
truths  uninterefting  as  fables  told  without  grace*. 
Our  hearts  have  learnt  to  fympathife ;  and  we  con- 
fult  the  annals  of  hiftory,  as  a  l'on  and  a  brother, 
would  turn  over  his  domeftic  memoirs.  We  read 
hiftory,  not  to  indulge  the  frivolous  inquifitivenefs 
of  a  dull  antiquary,  but  to  explore  the  caufes  of 
the  miferies  and  profperities  of  our  country.  We 
are  more  interefted  in  the  progrefs  of  the  human 
mind,,  than  in  that  of  empires. 

A  Hearne 

®  Romancers  have  exifted  in  all  nations,  under  the  name* 
of  historians,  from  the  notorious  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  to 
Jean  le  Maire,  who  in  his  Illuftrations  of  Gaul,  makes  the 
French  nation  defeend  from  the  fugitive  princes  of  Troy. 
This  is  not  quite  fo  marvellous,  as  the  eccentric  follies  of 

feveral  modern  Irifh  antiquaries.  Col.  V .  has  pufhed  his 

national  refearches  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  deluge. 
Since  he  was  fo  employed  he  might  have  gone  further ;  for 
an  old  writer  has  even  favoured  us  with  the  names  of  the 
/even  Irijh  Kings  who  flourifhed  before  Noah. 

Mr.  T.  Warton,  in  his  obfervations  on  the  Faery  Queen, 
notices  one  of  Geoffrey’s  fables.  This  monk,  in  his  account 
of  the  original  ftate  of  Albion,  has  thefe  words,  *  Erat  tunc 
nomen  infulse  Albion  quag  a  nemine  nifi  a  paucis  gigantibus 
inhabitabatur.’  A  /w  giants,  in  that  hiftorian’s  opinion, 
were  but  of  little  consideration. 
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A  Hearne  would  feel  a  frigid  rapture,  if  he  could 
difcover  the  name  of  a  Saxon  monarch  unrecorded 
in  our  annals;  and  of  whom  as  little  fhould  remain, 
as  of  the  doubtful  bones  of  a  Saxon  dug  out  of  a 
tumulus.  Such  are  his  anecdotes  ! — A  Hume  is 
only  interefted  with  thofe  characters  who  have 
exerted  themfelves  in  the  caufe  of  humanity,  and 
with  thofe  incidents  which  have  fubverted  or  efta- 
bhlhed  the  felicities  of  a  people  *. 

Anecdotes 

*  There  will  always  be  antiquaries,  to  folace  themfelves 
with  the  hope,  that  dull  induftry  will  compenfate  for  a  total 
want  of  the  energy  of  genius.  Such  will  not  difcern  when 
enquiry  dwindles  into  minute  inutility.  The  elegance  and 
the  reflection  of  Hume,  are  regarded  with  contempt  by  thefe 
unenlightened  ftudents ;  and  they  condemn  the  philofopher, 
precifely  for  what  he  is  molt  to  be  commended,  for  not  waft¬ 
ing  his  pages  on  refearches,  that  referable  conjectures,  into 
our  Saxon  annals,  which,  if  they  could  be  known  with  accu¬ 
racy,  would  not  be  more  interefting  than  the  annals  of  the 
AbyiEnians,  over  which  many  a  reader  of  tafte  has  groaned 
in  the  bulky  volumes  of  Bruce.  On  the  fubjeft  of  fuch  re¬ 
mote  antiquities,  I  trhpicribe  a  converfation  recorded  by 
Bofwell.  On  our  antiquarian  refearches,  Johnfon  faid,  *  All 
‘  that  is  really  knozvn  of  the  ancient  ftate  of  Britain,  is  con- 
‘  tained  in  a  fen)  pages.  We  can  know  no  more  than  what 

*  the  old  writers  have  told  us  ;  yet  what  large  books  have  we 

*  upon  it,  the  whole  of  which,  excepting  fuch  parts  as  are 

*  taken  from  thofe  old  writers,  is  all  a  dream,  fuch  as  Whita- " 

*  ker’s  Manchester. — I  have  heard  Henry's  hiltory  of  Great 

*  Britain  well  lpoken  cf;  I  am  told  it  is  carried  on  in  feparate 

*  divifions,  as  the  civil,  the  military,  the  religious  hiftory;  I 
‘  with  much  to  have  one  branch  well  done,  and  that  is,  the 
*' hiftory  of  manners ,  of  common  life.'  Robertfon  anfwered, 

*  Henry  fliould  have  applied  his  attention  to  that  alone,  which 

*  is  enough  for  any  man.’  Vol.  iii.  p.  ua. 
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Anecdotes  serve  as  materials  for  the  History  of 
Manners. 

Hence  the  hiftory  of  manners  has  become  the 
prime  obje<ft  of  the  refearches  of  philofophers. 
How  is  this  prominent  feature  in  hiftory  to  be 
depicted  ?  The  artift  muft  not  here  draw  at  fancy, 
a  beautiful  or  fantaftical  line.  He  muft  regard  his 
objedt  with  minute  attention,  and  reflect  long  on  a 
thoufand  little  ftrokes,  which  are  to  give  the  faith¬ 
ful  refemblance.  The  hiftorian  Ihould  affiduoufly 
arrange  the  minute  anecdotes  of  the  age  he  exa¬ 
mines  ;  and  oftener  have  recourfe  to  the  diaries  of 
individuals,  than  to  the  archives  of  a  nation. 
Nothing  Ihould  efcape  his  refearch,  though  every 
thing  is  not  to  be  reported*. 

Various 

*  Antiquarian  ftudies  begin  to  rank  high  in  the  mind  of 
the  philofopher.  They  feem  to  be  directed  to  the  illuftration, 
not  merely  of  obliterated  inferiptions,  but  of  ancient  man¬ 
ners.  We  may  oblerve  of  what  importance,  in  this  interelfing 
tub] eft,  are  the  memorandums  of  an  individual,  from  the 
recovery  of  the  book  of  the  Matter  of  the  Revels,  which  Mr. 
Malone  has  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  obtain.  We  enter  more 
fully  into  the  genius  of  thole  times,  from  fuch  publications, 
than  from  the  luperficial  accounts  and  fanciful  conjeftures  of 
any  modern  writer.  He  who  would  penetrate  further  into 
thefe  amufing  refearches,  muft  apply  himfelf  to  a  clofe  exami¬ 
nation  of  thofe  200  volumes  of  old  plays  which  Mr.  Garrick 
has  depolited  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum  ;  to  a  patient  perufal  of 
innumerable  MSS. ;  and  to  the  coliefting  matter  from  the 
printed  books  of  the  times.  We  are  ltill  in  want  of  a  work 
iimilar  to  St.  Foix’s  Eflays  on  Paris— one  of  the  moft  agree¬ 
able  anecdotical  produffions  which  the  philofopher  and  the 
antiquary  has  yet  produced. 

AS 
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Various  Anecdotes  illustrating  the  Hi  story  of  Mamitrs, 

To  inform  the  world,  that  in  the  xvith  century, 
bifhops  only  were  permitted  the  ufe  of  filk;  that 
princes  and.  princeffes  only  had  the  prerogative  of 
wearing  fcarlet  clothes  either  of  filk  or  of  wool;  and 
that  only  princes  and  bifhops  had  a  right  to  wear 
fhoes  made  of  filk; — Inch  anecdotes  would  appear 
trivial  in  the  hands  of  a  mere  antiquary  ;  but  they 
become  important  when  touched  by  a  philofophical 
biftorian.  Thefe  little  particulars  awaken,  in  the 
mind  of  Voltaire,  an  admirable  reflection  :  he  fays, 
“  All  thefe  fumptuary  laws  only  fliew,  that,  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  thefe  times  had  not  always  great  objects 
in  view;  and  that  it  appeared  eafier  for  miniflers  to 
profcribe  than  to  encourage  induftry.” 

Had  I  to  Iketch  the  fituation  of  the  Jews  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  to  exhibit  at  the  fame  time  the 
character  of  that  age  of  bigotry,  could  I  do  it 
more  effectually  than  by  the  following  anecdote, 
which  a  learned  friend  difcovered  in  forne  manu- 
fcript  records  ? 

A  jew  of  Rouen  in  Normandy,  fells  a  houfe  to  a 
ehriltian  inhabitant  of  that  city.  After  fome  time 
of  refidence,  a  ftorm  happens,  lightening  falls  on 
the  houfe,  and  does  confiderable  damage.  The 
chriftian  unenlightened,  villainous,  and  pious,  cites 
the  trembling  defcendant  of  Ifrael  into  court  for 
damages.  His  eloquent  counfellor  hurls  an  admi¬ 
rable  philippic  againft  this  deteftable  nation  of  he¬ 
retics,  and  concludes  by  proving,  that  it  was  owing 
to  this  houfe  having  been  the  interdicted  property 
of  an  Israelite,  that  a  thunderbolt  fell  upon  tire 

roof. 
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roof.  The  judges  (as  it  may  be  fuppofed)  were  not 
long  in  terminating  this  fuit.  They  decreed  that 
God  had  damaged  this  houfe  as  a  mark  of  his  ven¬ 
geance  againft  the  property  of  a  jew,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  juft  the  repairs  ftiould  be  at  his 
coft. 

Perhaps  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  that  the  judges 
were  merciful,  and  the  jew  fortunate.  To  be  con¬ 
demned  to  rebuild  a  houfe,  is  better  than  to  be  burnt 
with  fome  of  its  old  wood. 

I  fhall  add  one  more  inftance  which  may  prove, 
that  it  is  alone  by  anecdotes  the  genius  of  an  age  or 
nation  is  thoroughly  to  be  underftood. 

The  French  nation,  before  their  lingular  revolu¬ 
tion,  dilplayed  a  i'plendid  fcene  of  refinement,  of 
luxury,  and  of  frivolity,  which  perhaps  was  never 
yet  prefented  to  the  eye  of  the  philofopher,  on  this 
theatre  of  the  world.  In  reading  the  fecret  memoirs 
of  that  country  (a  icandalous  chronicle,  which  was 
carried  on  for  above  thirty  years)  one  gathers 
many  curious  particulars,  which  can  only  be  found 
in  thefe  fugitive  leaves.  Religion  was  forbidden 
by  the  philofophers,  and  politics  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  They  exhaufted  their  abtive  and  volatile  ge¬ 
nius,  on  the  objects  of  tafte ;  tafte  that  they  con¬ 
trived  fhould  be  the  image  of  both,  for  it  had  its  he- 
refies,  and  its  parties.  The  theatre,  and  the  book- 
feller’s  ft)  op,  formed  the  great  concerns  of  the  Pa- 
i-ilianv  Voltaire  was  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  the 
prime  minifter;  and  Mad.  Clairon  (their  celebrated 
ablrefs)  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  fovereignty  of 
Paris,. 

a6 
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Sometimes  we  obferve,  that  a  publication  fer- 
meri  ,  fi  town  for  a  week;  the  minifter  fends  the  au- 
ttor  to  the  Baftile  for  a  month:  the  book  is  publicly 
burnt,  forbidden  to  be  fold,  and  every  body  has  it  by 
heart.  The  police  fo  me  times  is  fo  rigid  as  to  put  an 
embargo  on  all  MSS.;  to  imprifon  cenfors  of  books 
bccaufe  they  fathered  patTages  to  be  printed  which 
appeared  to  the  court  of  an  ofienfive  nature  :  in  a 
word,  feveral  printers  are  compelled  to  fell  their 
founts,  and  a  difmal  barrennefs  appears  in  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  France. 

Sometimes  we  perceive  theatrical  reprefentations 
to  be  the  objects  of  minifterial  vengeance.  They 
forbid  a  particular  play,  whofe  fubject  might  be 
apphcable  to  the  moment ;  or  even  a  particular 
pain  ge  of  a  play,  which  the  malicious  adtor  pro¬ 
nounced  with  emphafis.* 

I  give 

*  On  the  19th  February,  1762,  in  playing  Tancred,  Mad. 
Clairon,  when  the  came  to  thefe  verfes, 

*  On  depouille  Tancrede,  on  I’exile,  on  I’outrage,  •  — 

*  C’eft  le  fort  d’un  Heros  d’etre  perlecute — 

*  Tout  fon  parti  fe  tait ;  qui  fera  fon  appui  ? 

‘  Sa  gloire— 

‘  Un  Heros  qu’on  opprime  attendrit  tons  le  cceurs— •’ 

This  fublime  aftrefs  made  fuch  inflections  of  her  voice,  fo 
noble  and  fo  penetrating,  that  all  the  audience  recollected  the 
event  of  that  day,  which  was  a  lettre  de  cachet  the  Marquis 
de  Broglio  had  received.  His  name  flew  from  mouth  to 
mouth  (fays  my  reporter)  and  the  rep  refen  tation  was  fre¬ 
quently  interrupted  by  loud  applaufes  which  were  conti¬ 
nually  renewed. 

The  next  day  the  houfe  was  forbidden  to  aft  the  tragedy 
of  Tancred,  in  confequeucQ  of  what  had  pa  fled  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  reprefentation, 
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I  give  one  linking  example  of  the  national  cha¬ 
racter  at  this  period;  and  for  this  purpofe  I  employ 
the  following  anecdotes. 

Mole,  a  favourite  aCtor,  is  taken  ill,  and  is  con¬ 
fined  to  his  chamber;  when  this  is  announced  from 
the  ftage,  the  gaiety  of  Paris  fuddenly  lours  with 
gloom.  The  next  day  his  door  is  befieged  by  en¬ 
quiring  crowds;  his  health  is  the  converfation  of  all 
companies.  It  appeared  as  if  Scipio  lay  confined, 
and  the  virtuous  Romans  puffed  their  hours  in  me¬ 
lancholy  anxiety,  for  the  life  of  their  protector. 
The  phyficians  find  Mole  in  an  exhaufted  ftate,  and 
prefcribe  a  free  ufeof  wine.  This  prelcription  is  foon 
known  in  the  circles  at  Paris  ;  and  Mole  finds  two 
thoufand  bottles  of  the  fineft  Burgundy  fent  to  his 
houfe  from  various  quarters.  Mole  at  length  reco¬ 
vers;  all  Paris  rejoices  and  rufhes  to  his  benefit. 
Such  was  the  public  ardour,  that  it  produced  him  tjie 
amazing  fum  of  2.4,000  livres.  Mole  gratefully  re¬ 
ceives  the  valuable  tribute  of  their  applaufe;  he  was 
in  debt,  and  the  benefit  formed  all  his  fortune. 
How  then  does  M0I6  apply  his  24,000  livres  ?  An 
Englifhman  would  have  purchafed  an  annuity,  or 
perhaps  have  paid  his  debts.  Mole  runs  to  the  jewel¬ 
ler,  takes  its  amount  in  brilliants,  and  gives  them  to 
his  miftrefs,  who  boaits  that  file  wears  all  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  the  public. 

This  ferves  to  difplay  at  once  the  frivolity  of  the 
nation,  and  of  the  individual.  All  Paris  is  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  indifpofition  of  an  aCtor,  and  all 
terminates  in  giving  diamonds  to  an  impudent 
brunette. 
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Histories  compared  zcith  Memoirs. 

Of  the  eminent  perfonages  in  hiftoiy,  there  are 
manv  differing  characters.  W  e  know  well  how  the 
object  will  appear  when  ieen  through  the  coloured 
telefcope  of  a  prejudiced  hifrorkm.  The  molt  impar¬ 
tial  mav  not  always  be  fuccefsful  in  his  delinea¬ 
tions.  An  intelligent  reader  frequently  difcovers 
traits  before  concealed.  Tie  does  not  perceive 
thefe  faint  touches  in  the  broad  canvais  of  the  hit— 
torian,  but  in  thofe  little  portraits  which  have  iorae- 
times  reached  potter ity.  He  acquires  more  know¬ 
ledge  of  individuals  by  memoirs,  than  by  hiltories. 
In  iiiftories  there  is  amajefty,  which  keeps  us  diftant 
from  rrreat  men;  in  memoirs,  there  is  a  familiarity, 
which  invites  us  to  approach  them.  In  hiftories, 
we  appear  onlv  as  one  who  joins  the  crowci  to  fee- 
them  pafs :  in  memoirs,  we  are  like  concealed  ipies, 
who  nanfc  on  every  little  circumftance.  and  note 
every  little  expreffion. 

It  is  thns  that  fueh  works  as  Plutarch's  Lives, 
FrcifTarfs  Ohronicle,  the  Memoirs  oi  Comines  and 
Brantome,  Burnet’s  and  Clarendon’s  Hiftories  of 
their  own  Times,  have  ever  allured  enriofity,  and 
gratified  inquiry.  There  are  indeed  readers  who, 
when  ihev  turn  over  the  pages  oi  hiitory,  indulge 
in  the  marvellous  of  romance.  A  viftonary  per¬ 
fection  darts  from  their  imagination,  and  throws 
around  a  brilliant  delufton.  Their  heroes  are 
prince  Arthurs;  their  heroines,  Unas;  their  ftatef- 
xaen.  Merlins.  It  mult  be  coufefTed,  that  in  the 
mode  in  which  hiitory  is  frequently  compofed,  tnere 
are  fuifreient  reafons  to  render  fuch  a  fyftem  plau- 

fible. 
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fible.  One  can  fisu.dly  meet  with  the  rnofc  natural 
event  in  the  hifibiit's'uf  To  eh;  wH’taro  as ’Tacitus,  of 
Strada,  and  of  Mariana,  but  thefe  refined  writers 
are  for  deriving, it  from  fonrie  profound  policy,  ‘or  in¬ 
tricate  deception,  ’  In'  then  I&dicAis  Mfiirh,  it  rauit 
have  been  with  difficulty  that  they  tortured,  their 
invention  to  fuch  a  ftretch;  an  impoffibility  in  thofe 
perfonages  who  acied  in  the  tumult  of  affairs,  and 
concuffion  of  public  events*.  The  hiftorian  fre¬ 
quently  feems  ignorant  of  that  fpontaneous  ardour 
with  which  the  moft  fplendid  actions  are  performed, 
and  difeovers  a  regular  plot  in  the  accidental  com¬ 
binations  of  fortune.  Every  fiatefman  who  comes 
down  to  us  as  a  Neftor,  I  doubt  was  not  the  fage 

we 


*  Crebillon  the  fon,  who  facrificed  his  talenti  on  fome  li¬ 
centious  Romances,  in  his  Tanzai  and  Neadarne,  C.  4.  has 
made  a  judicious  reflection  on  readers  of  hiftory.  I  fnatch 
this  flower  thrown  among  ordures.  He  writes,  ‘  The  reader 
‘  of  hiftory  paftes  his  judgment  on  its  heroes,  not  fo  much 

*  from  what  they  ought  to  have  done  in  the  circumftance3  in 
‘  which  they  appear  before  him,  as  from  what  he  concludes 

*  they  might  have  done.  He  puts  himfelf  calmly  and  ferioufly 
‘in  their  place;  and,  divefted  of  the  paflions  which  fired 

*  them,  clears  or  condemns  them,  according  to  the  fuccefs  of 
‘  their  enterprizes:  but  does  not  once  enquire  whether  the 

*  circumftances  would  allow  them  time  to  deliberate ;  or.whe- 

*  ther  their  impulfes  would  permit  them  even  to  glance  at  re- 
‘  fleftion.  Among  the  various  dalles  of  readers,  very  few  ex- 

*  amine  incidents  with  judgment ;  and  moft  who  have  abilities 
‘  for  this  are  oftentimes  very  unjuft.’  I  add  a  judicious  obferva- 
tion  of  Patin,  on  this  fubjeft :  ‘  The  myfterious  difeovery  of 

*  the  defigns  of  princes,  renders  a  hiftory  valuable ;  but  it  mull 

*  be  founded  on  truth,  and  not  on  the  imagination  of  an  hif- 
‘  torian  who  affe&s  continually  to  make  a  new  difcoveiy.* 
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we  belieye  bht<  iijbr  every  general, 

the  Acbilt-s  he  appears.  'The  in  oft  eminent  per- 
fonages  are  not  fo  remotely  removed  from  the  level 
of  ordinary  hvimomly, .  as  the^  vuigm  conceive. 
Tranfcend  an  t  powers  are  rhfely  required ;  tolerable 
abilities,  placed  confpieuoufly,  appear  to  great  ad¬ 
vantage;  as  a  lighted  torch  held  in  the  hand  is  too 
common  an  otjedt  to  fix  our  attention,  but  that 
torch  placed  favourably  on  a  hill,  would  excite  our 
admiration.  He  who  is  perfuaded  of  this  truth, 
will  be  more  inclined  to  fearch  for  the  characters  of 
eminent  perfons  in  their  domeftic  privacies,  than 
in  their  public  audiences;  and  would  prefer  the  art- 
lefs  recitals  of  the  valet  de  chambre  of  Charles  I.  to 
the  elegant  narrative  of  his  apologiit  Hume. 

An  Anecdote  reveals  a  Character. 

A  well-chofen  anecdote  frequently  reveals  a  cha¬ 
racter,  more  happily  than  an  elaborate  delineation; 
as  a  glance  of  lightning  will  fometimes  difeover 
what  had  efcaped  us  in  a  full  light.  Some  inftances 
mav  enforce  this  obfervation. 

f/ 

Anecdotes  which  discover  the  Characters  of  eminent 

Men. 

The  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell  long  exercifed 
the  hi fiorical  talents  of  European  writers.  Some 
French  academicians  have  drawn  his  charac¬ 
ter  with  admirable  refinement;  Gregorio  Leti, 
amufed  with  agreeable  fictions;  Raguenet  tires 
with  dry  truths;  at  home  volumes  on  volumes  have 
wearied  curiofity.  All  thefe  writers  would  per- 

fuade 
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fuade  us,  that  he  was  an  artful  mixture  of  the 
politician  and  the  hypocrite.  A  fingle  anecdote 
lets  us  more  into  the  genius  of  the  man,  than  this 
multiplicity  of  volumes.  When  he  was  with  fome 
feledt  friends  enjoying  a  convivial  hour,  a  confi¬ 
dential  fervant  enters,  and  announces  a  body  ‘  of  the 
‘  Elect.’ — ‘  Tell  them,’  fays  Cromwell  in  the  language 
of  fanaticifra — ‘  Tell  them  we  are  feeking  for  the 
‘Lord — Thefe  fools  think,’  continues  he,  looking 
under  the  table,  ‘  that  I  am  feeking  for  the  Lord, 

‘  while  I  am  only  feeking  for  the  Corkfcrew.’ 

Does  not  this  little  anecdote  at  once  prefent  us 
writh  the  artifices  of  his  politics,  and  the  hypocrify 
of  his  religion  ? 

The  anecdote  of  the  death  of  the  gallant  Sidney, 
reveals,  with  a  marvellous  force,  the  genius  of 
chivalry :  that  genius,  which  was  valour  in  the 
field,  and  love  at  court.  The  hand  that  led  through 
the  graceful  dance  the  beloved  fovereign  of  his  foul, 
while  he  was  bleeding  to  death,  could  turn  with  a 
feeble,  yet  energetic  power,  the  cruife  of  water 
from  his  pale  and  parched  lips,  to  thofe  of  his 
humble  companion  expiring  at  his  feet. 

We  are  more  acquainted  with  the  charabler  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  by  his  jocularity"  on  the  fcaffold, 
than  by  fome  lives  which  are  to  be  read  of  him. 

I  thall  clofe  this  topic  with  a  few  anecdotical 
(ketches  of  feveral  monarchs,  who  have  formed 
epochas  in  the  hifiory  of  their  nations. 

We  are  delighted  to  attend  Augufius  amidft  the 
embarraifing  affairs  of  government,  into  his  domef- 
tic  recedes.  To  fee  him  the  preceptor  of  his  fon ; 

to 
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to  obferve  him  ft  fupper  featcd  between  Virgil  and 
Horace,  and  to  mark  him  with  exquifite  wit  erafe 
one  of  Ins  own  tragedies.  Virgil  was  afflicted  by  an 
aithma,  and  Horace  by  a  nftula  lachrymalis.  When 
Auguftus  was  placed  between  them  he  ufed  to  fay, 
not  unpoetically,  ‘  I  am  now  between  fig-hs  and 
‘  tears.’  This  lover  of  tire  art,  afpired  to  become 
an  artift;  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Ajax;  but  had 
the  good  fenfe  to  perceive,  that  if  born  to  be  an 
emperor,  he  was  not  born  to  be  a  poet.  One  day 
he  effaced  with  his  fponge  the  whole  tragedy ; 
when  it  was  enquired  after,  he  wittily  anfwered, 
‘Ajax  is  dead,  he  has  lwallowed  his  fponge;’  al¬ 
luding  to  a  mode  of  death  practifed  by  the  Roman 
gladiators,  who  frequently  in  defpair  fwallowed 
their  fponges.  Thefe  little  anecdotes  fhew  the 
literary  difpofitions  of  Auguftus,  whom  perhaps  (as 
other  great  monarchs  who  referable  him)  a  cruel 
fyltem  of  politics  alone  had  made  a  tyrant*. 

Louis 

*  I  fay  politics  alone  compelled  Auguftus  to  fangtn'eary 
meafures.  We  know  that  he  would  never  caufe  enquiries  to 
be  made  after  the  authors  of  certain  papers  which  had  been 
fcattered  in  the  fenate,  and  loaded  him  with  calumnies. 
When  Tiberius  wondered  at  his  indifference,  this  great  mo¬ 
narch  anfwered,  ‘  You  think  like  a  young  man.  Let  them 
‘  fpeak  ill  of  me,  it  is  fufficient  for  me  that  I  know  they  can 
*  do  me  none.’  Does  this  conduit  of  Auguftus  indicate  him 
to  have  delighted  in  the  effulion  of  human  blood  ?  When  he 
had  attained  power,  he  Avowed  the  moll  amiable  difpofition. 
It  is  faid  of  him,  in  comparing  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  with  its  clofe,  it  had  been  deftrable,  that  he  had  never 
been,  or  that  he  had  never  ceafed  to  be  emperor.  Auguftus 
is  an  eminent  example  of  the  force  of  the  terrible  genius  of 
politics. 
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Louis  XIV.  merits  the  love  of  pofterity.  The 
genius  of  his  people,  not  his  own,  infpired  him 
with  attempts  inimical  to  the  rights  of  mankind. 
When  this  monarch  is  deprived  of  that  falfe  glory 
which  his  adulators  have  thrown  around  him,  he 
will  appear  to  advantage,  placed  in  the  fofter  light 
of  thofe  hours,  which  he  devoted  to  the  foeiety  of 
the  great  men  whom  his  fplendid  patronage  had 
formed.  Numerous  anecdotes  of  this  monarch, 
are  eternal  teftimonies  of  his  intellectual  powers  and 
his  fine  tafte.  He  loved  the  converfation  of 
Boileau  and  Racine.  He  was  not  a  mere  auditor 
of  their  works;  he  admired  them  with  exquifite 
fenfibility,  and  animadverted  on  them  with  juft 
eriticifm;  and  we  know  that  he  detected  feveral 
errors.  The  eye  that  could  catch  a  Boileau  and  a 
Racine  tripping,  it  muft  be  confefted  was  of  no 
ordinary  quicknefs.  Several  of  thefe  royal  conver- 
fations  have  been  recorded.  It  is  honourable  for 
the  fatyrical  bard,  that  he  had  the  boldnefs  fre¬ 
quently  to  fpeak  his  fentiments  freely ;  and  what  is 
ftill  more  honourable,  his  majefty  did  not  difiike 
his  franknefs.  I  give  the  reader  one  or  two  in- 
terefting  anecdotes,  relating  to  thefe  two  poets. 

It  is  well  known,  that  when  Boileau  read  one  of 
his  epiftles,  in  which  are  thefe  fine  verfes,  deferibing 
the  Emperor  Titus, 

‘  Qui  rendit  de  fon  joug  l’univers  amortreux ; 

*  Qu’on  n’alla  jamais  voir,  fans  revenir  heureuxj 

*  Qyii  foupiroit  le  foir,  fi  fa  main  fortunee, 

*  N’avoit  par  fes  bienfaits  lignale  la  jouinct’— - 

his  Majefty  was  enchanted,  and  made  the  poet 
.  repeat 
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repeat  them  thrice.  At  that  moment,  perhaps,  he 
propofed  Titus  for  his  model ;  iuch  was  the  force  of 
poetry  !  The  next  day,  he  gave  orders  for  war ; 
fueh  was  the  power  of  polities  !  When  the  fatii  ic 
bard,  for  the  firft  time  after  the  death  of  Racine, 
paid  his  refpects  to  the  king,  Louis  received  him 
with  alfeccion.  He  fcmpathifed  in  the  lofs ;  and 
added,  in  pulling  out  his  watch,  ‘  Remember, 
‘  Boileau,  I  have  an  hour  for  you  every  week/ 

I  add  one  more  anecdote,  which  brings  us  into 
his  apartment.  "When  the  French  Auguftus  was 
one  day  conhned  to  his  chamber,  he  fent  for 
Racine.  The  poet  read  with  grace ;  and  his  Ma- 
jefcy  afkcd  him  to  take  up  fome  book.  A  life  of 
Plutarch  was  propofed.  The  king  objected,  becaufe 
of  its  old  French.  ‘  Will  your  Majefty  permit  me 
1  to  try  a  lifer’  faid  Racine.  The  king  confentech 
Our  poet  took  down  a  volume  of  Amiot,  and 
turned  his  obfolete  language  into  a  beautiful  ftyle. 
Louis  was  in  raptures ;  he  rofe,  and  embraced  the 
poet. 

It  is  with  difficulty  I  can  perfuade  myfelf,  that 
Charles  I.  would  have  been  a  tvrant.  The  Eikon 

J 

Bafiiike,  which-  I  coniider  as  the  memoirs  of  ids 
heart,  abounds  with  luch  ttrokes  of  natural  feeling, 
that  we  cannot  eafily  conceive  a  tyrant  to  have 
poffeffed  them.  I  give  in  the  note  fome  interefting 
paffiages.  from  this  work*.  Hie  following  anecdote, 

which 

*  I  cared,  net  to  lefien  myfelf  in  feme  things  of  my  wonted 
‘  prerogative,  f  nee  I  knew  I  could  be  no  lofer,  it  I  might  but 
‘  gain  a  recompens  in  my  fu'oje&s  affections.’  p.  z. 

‘  Popular  tumults  are  not  like  a  ftorm  at  fee,  which  yet 

‘  want* 
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which  Mr,  Malone  reports  from  the  memorandums 
of  the  Matter  of  the  Revels,  tends  to  prove,  that 
even  in  profperity,  he  would  not  fuffer  his  people 
to  be  infuited  by  the  language  of  defpotifm.  The 
following  lines  were  in  a  mauufeript  play  of 
Maliinger ; 

Monies  ?  We’ll  raife  fupplies  what  ways  we  pie afe. 
And  force  you  to  fubferibe  to  blanks,  in  which 
We’ll  mulCt  you  as  we  lhall  think  fit.  The  Cefars 
In  Rome  were  wife,  acknowledging  no  laws ; 

But  what  their f 'words  did  ratify— 

I  cannot 

‘wants  not  its  terror;  but  like  an  earth-quake,  lhaking  the 
‘  verie  foundations  of  all,  then  which  nothing  in  the  world 

*  hath  more  of  horror.’  p.  14.. 

*  More  than  the  law  gives  me,  I  would  not  have,  and  lefs 

*  the  meanejl  fubjeff  jhould  not.''  p.  24. 

‘  I  will  lludie  to  fatisfie  my  parliament  and  my  people; 
‘  but  I  will  never,  for  fear  or  flatterie,  gralifie  anie  fuElion,  how 

*  potent  foever ;  for  this  were  to  nourilh  the  difeafe,  and  op- 
‘  prel's  the  bodie.’  p.  75. 

‘  The  fens  of  the  injuries  don  unto  my  fubjeCts,  is  as  fharp 
‘  as  thofe  don  to  myfelf. — My  afflictions  griev  mee  not  more, 
‘  then  this  doth,  that  I  am  afflicted  by  thofe,  whofe  profperitie 
‘  I  earneftly  defire,  and  whofe  feduCtion  I  heartily  deplore.— 

*  Yet  I  had  rather  fuffer  all  the  miferies  of  life,  and  die  many 
‘deaths,  then  fhamefully  to  defert,  or  dilhonourably  to  betrai 
‘  my  own  juft  rights  and  fovereigntie.’  p.  109. 

‘  I  know  the  fharp  and  neceffarie  tyrannie  of  my  deftroiers 
‘  will  fufficiently  confute  the  calumnies  of  tyrannie  againft 
‘  mee.’  p.  229. 

‘  It  is  verie  flrange,  that  mariners  can  finde  no  other 
‘  means  to  appeas  the  ftorm  themfelves  have  railed,  but  by 
‘  drowning  their  pilot.’  p.  *33. 
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I  cannot  do  better  than  tranfcribe  the  words  of 
Sir  Henry  Herbert :  f  I  have  entered  this,  here, 

*  for  ever  to  bee  remembered  by  my  fon,  and  thofe 
‘  that  caft  their  ejes  on  it,  in  honour  of  king 
‘  Charles,  m}'  matter,  who,  readinge  over  the  play 
‘  at  Newmarket,  set  his  marke  upon  the  place  with 
‘  his  owne  hande,  and  thes  words, 

‘  This  is  too  insolent,  and  to  bee  changed .’ 

This  anecdote,  with  others  which  might  be  given, 
and  the  whole  of  the  eloquent  EikonBafilike,ftrongly 
indicate,  that  the  inclinations  of  Charles  were  remote 
from  tyranny.  He  was,  indeed,  firmly  perfuaded, 
that  a  king  had  juft  powers,  of  which  it  was  as 
neceirary  to  be  careful,  as  of  the  juft  rights  of  his 
people.  Such  was  hi's  conviction,  that  he  preferred 
death,  to  what  he  confidered  ignominyv 

I  conclude  this  topic  with  an  anecdote  of  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  little  known,  but  which 
forcibly  characterizes  the  difpofitions  of  this 
monarch.  In  a  converfation  on  the  fubjedt  of 
Rouffeau’s  works,  he  faid,  that  he  withed  it  were 
poffible  to  annihilate  the  Emilius,  on  education  ; 
becaufe,  in  that  book,  the  author  attacks  religion, 
difturbs  the  fecurity  of  foeiety,  and  the  juft  fubor- 
dination  of  citizens ;  it  can  only  tend  to  render 
men  unhappy. — But  the  focial  contract  has  alfo  a 
moft  dangerous  tendency,  obferved  a  courtier.— 
'  As  for  that/  he  replied,  in  words  which  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  *  it  is  very  different.  It  only 

*  attacks  the  authority  of  sovereigns ;  that  is  a  subject 

5  ‘proper 
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e  proper  to  discuss.  There  is  much  to  be  faid  ;  it  is 
‘  fufceptible  of  controverfy.’ 

Does  not  this  anecdote  reveal  the  difpofitions  of 
the  monarch  ?  It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that 
Charles  I.  loft  his  head,  becaufe  he  was  tenacious 
of  his  rights,  and  Louis  XVI.  becaufe  he  was  ever 
prompt  to  yield  them  to  his  fubjects.  A  linking 
teftimony  this,  of  the  mad  ignorance  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  who  know  not  cither  to  govern  others,  or 
tliemfelves*. 

By  Anecdotes  zee  become  acquainted  zeith  Human 

Nature. 

If  it  is  not  too  folemn  a  queflion  for  this  light 
effay,  I  alk,  in  what  manner  is  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  acquired  ? 

Of  fome  extraordinary  minds  it  has  been  faid, 
that  their  knowledge  is  attained  by  that  fublime 
conception,  which  Purveys  at  one  glance  the 
fpecies,  and  becomes  as  it  were  by  intuition,  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  individual.  A  Shakefpeare  has  cer¬ 
tainly  given  the  raoft  forcible  language  and 

deferiptions 

•  Patin  has  made  an  admirable  reflection  on  the  caprices 
of  that  many-headed  monfttr,  the  people.  Thefe  are  his 
words :  ‘  Indeed,  the  people  know  not  what  they  would  have, 

*  nor  what  they  flrould  have.  Plebs  plerumquc  contra  fua  com- 
‘  moda  certat.  The  people  neither  underltand  nor  follow  their 

*  interefts.  They  murmur  againft  thofe  who  elevate  them- 
‘  felves ;  and  do  not  reflefr,  that  when  thefe  fall,  others  will 
‘  appear  Hill  more  deiirous  of  doing  the  fame  thing,  or  per- 

*  haps,  greater  evils,  and  who  can  only  l'ucceed  with  new 

*  calamities  to  the  people,* 
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descriptions  to  characters  and  Situations,  which 
never  puffed  under  his  eye.  Such  phenomena  in 
nature  we  admire;  but  who  dare  imitate?  We 
gain  our  knowledge  by  the  flow  acceflion  of  mul¬ 
tiplied  facts  ;  thele  our  reflection  combines,  and 
thus  combined,  they  form  what  we  call  experience. 
Rochefoucault,  when  with  fuch  energetic  concife- 
nefs  he  compofed  his  celebrated  Maxims,  had  ever 
Some  particular  circumftanee,  or  Some  particular 
individual,  before  him.  When  he  obferved,  that, 
c  It  difplays  a  great  poverty  of  mind,  to  have  only 
‘  one  kind  of  genius,’  he  drew  this  reflection  from 
repeated  anecdotes  which  he  had  collected  in  the 
perfons  of  Boileau  and  Racine*.  It  was  a  happy 
idea  of  Amelot  de  la  Ilouffaie,  when  he  gave  an 
edition  of  thefe  admirable  Maxims,  to  illuftrate 
Several  from  examples,  or  anecdotes,  drawn  from 
hiftory.  If  they  were  all  thus  illuftruted,  by  well- 
colieCted  authorities,  it  would  form  not  only  a  rich 
repaft  for  amateurs  of  anecdotes,  but  imprefs  more 
forcibly  the  Solid  fenle,  fometimes  too  clofely  com- 
preffed  in  thefe  concife  maxims f. 

The 

*  See  Curiofities  of  Literature,  vo3.  ii.  art.  Poets. 

f  I  will  add  an  inftance  or  two,  in  what  manner  Houflaie 
has  enforced  fome  of  thefe  reflections. 

Rochefoucault  obferves,  ‘  In  jealoufy  there  is  lefs  love 
*  than  felf-love.’  Which  reflection  Houffaie  illultrates  by  this 
anecdote  taken  from  Tacitus.’  ‘  Witnefs  Rhadamiftus,  who 
‘  threw  his  beloved  wife  into  a  river,  that  the  might  not  fall 
‘  into  the  hands  of  another.’ 

The  Duke  obferves,  ‘  The  art  of  Setting  off  moderate  qua- 
4  lifications,  fteals  efteem;  and  often  gives  more  reputation 
4  than  real  merit.’  His  commentator  gives,  on  this  observa¬ 
tion, 
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The  bulk  of  mankind  indeed,  when  facts  prefen t 
themfelves  to  their  contemplation,  are  incapable 
of  contemplating.  Ignorant  of  their  utility,  they 
only  regard  them  as  objects  of  idle  amufement. 
Yet  the  fcience  of  human  nature,  like  tha  lcience 
of  phyfics,  was  never  perfected  till  vague  theory 
was  rejected  for  certain  experiment.  An  Addifoa 
and  a  Bruyere  accompany  their  reflections  by  cha¬ 
racters;  an  anecdote  in  their  liand  informs  us  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  whole  elTay  of  Seneca.  Opinions  are 
fallible,  but  not  examples. 

A  writer  elegantly  declaims  againft  the  vanity 
of  ar poet;  but  when  he  judicioully  gives  a  few  of 
the  innumerable  inftances  of  poetical  vanity,  we 
lhall  comprehend  him  with  more  certainty,  and 
follow  his  reflections  with  the  firm  conviction  of 
truth.  Would  he  inform  us,  that  innumerable  little 
follies  prevail  in  very  great  minds?  Every  opi¬ 
nion  is  difpu table.  But  we  become  perfuaded  of 
its  truth,  when  he  reminds  us,  that  Sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole,  a  great  minifter,  was  ambitious  of  being  a 
man  of  gallantry;  and  that  another  great  minifter, 

non,  the  following  character  from  Tacitus  :  ‘  Popp-eus 

‘  Sabinus,  of  moderate  birth,  obtained  the  confulfhip,  and  the 
‘  honour  of  a  triumph  ;  and  governed,  for  four  and  twenty 
‘  years,  the  greateft  provinces,  without  any  extraordinary  mc- 

*  rit;  being  juft  capable  of  his  employments,  and  in  no  man- 

*  ner  above  them.’ 

I  have  been  told  of  a  more  curious  work  of  this  kind,  but 
have  not  feen  it,  written  by  one  of  our  countrymen,  lon^  before 
Houftaie’s  time.  Dallington's  Aphorifms  from  Guiccardini 
amplmed  with  authorities,  and  exemplified  with  hiftorie. 
London,  1613.  folio. 
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Cardinal  Richelieu,  was  not  lefs  ambitious  of  being 
d lit ingu iilied  as  a  poet;  while  the  one  was  as  auk- 
ward  in  his  compliments,  as  the  other  in  his  verfes. 
In  a  word,  the  wife  Elizabeth  was  a  coquette.  The 
ambitious  Charles  V .  terminated  his  career  by  watch¬ 
making.  Racine  believed  himfelf  a  politician. 

\\  hen  an  author  gives  a  character  which  ftrikes 
by  its  fingularity,  an  anecdote  will  ferve  to  efta- 
biilh  the  veracity  of  its  exhtence.  1'hus  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  aftronomer  in  Raflelas,  finely  deferibed 
by  John fon,  is  a  character  founded  in  nature. 
With  a  wonderful  fubiimity  of  genius,  this  hudent  is 
reprefenied  with  an  imbecility  little  to  be  fufpected, 
that  cf  believing  himfelf  inverted  with  the  power  of 
regulating  the  feafons.  A  limilar  character  was 
this  of  Eofrel.  His  Lectures  were  attended  by  fuch 
crowds,  that  lie  was  obliged  to  harangue  his  audi¬ 
tors  at  a  window,  the  hall  of  the  college  at  Paris 
not  being  fufficiently  large  to  contain  them;  yet 
this  man,  (othervviie  fo  judicious)  cherifhed  the  ex¬ 
travagant  folly  of  believing  himfelf  endowed  with 
a  fuuernatural  reafon.  He  hoped  to  convert  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  had  ever  in  mind  the 
idea  of  creating  an  order,  to  be  called  the  Knights 
of  Chriii ;  and  for  this  purpofe  ailociated  with  the 
.1  efuits,  who  expelled  him  when  they  perceived  his 
diftempered  imagination. 

We  cannot  therefore  accumulate  too  many  of  fuch 
little  fails ;  1  lay  facts,  otherwiie  we  may  err  in  our 
deductions:  as,  when  one  part  of  a  lum  is  wrong, 
the  total  amount  mult  infallibly  be  lo.  Fails  are 
anecdotes,  but  anecdotes  are  not  always  facts. 
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It  is  only  the  complaint  of  unreflecting  minds, 
that  we  colled  too  great  a  number  of  anecdotes. 
Why  is  human  knowledge  im  per  fed,  but  becaufe 
life  is  fhort,  and  nature  infinite?  The  man  of 
moft  experience,  ftill  finds  that  he  has  new  cha- 
raders  to  underftand,  old  opinions  to  confirm,  and 
knowledge  to  corred,  as  well  as  to  acquire.  Hu¬ 
man  nature,  like  a  vaft  machine,  is  not  to  be  un- 
derflood  by  looking  on  its  fuperfieies,  but  by  dwell¬ 
ing  on  its  minute  fprings  and  wheels.  Let  us  no 
more  then  be  told,  that  anecdotes  are  the  little  ob¬ 
jects  of  a  little  mind. 

Anecdotes  lead  the  Mind  into  Reflections. 
Anecdotes  afford  the  moft  exquifite  infirudion.. 
They  produce  in  an  ingenious  obferver,  thofe  lead¬ 
ing  thoughts  which  throw  the  mind  into  an  agreea¬ 
ble  train  of  thinking.  A  fkiiful  writer  of  anecdotes, 
gratifies  by  fullering  us  to  make  fomething  that 
looks  like  a  difeovery  of  our  own;  he  gives  a  cer¬ 
tain  adivity  to  the  mind,  and  the  refledions  ap¬ 
pear  to  arife  from  ourfelves.  He  fcatters  unper- 
ceivably  feeds,  and  we  fee  thofe  flowers  ftart  up, 
which  we  believe  to  be  of  our  own  creation.  A  few 
pages  of  interefling  anecdotes,  afford  ample  food 
for  the  mind  *. 

*  I  quote  the  obfervation  of  a  man  of  genius  on  this  fubjedt. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  fays,  c  When  examples  are  pointed  out 

*  to  us,  there  is  a  kind  of  appeal  with  which  we  are  flattered, 

*  made  to  our  fenfes,  as  well  as  our  underftand ings.  The  in- 

*  ftrudtion  comes  then  from  our  own  authorities.  We  yield 

*  to  fadt,  when  we  refill  fpeculation.’ 
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If  we  regard  anecdotes  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  republic  of  letters,  I  do  not  hefitate  to  de¬ 
clare,  that  they  offer  the  moft  exquifite  gratifica¬ 
tion. 

On  "Literary  Anecdotes. 

In  literary  biography,  a  man  of  genius  always  finds 
fomething  which  relates  to  himfelf.  In  the  hiftory 
of  his  fellow  ftudents,  a  writer  traces  the  effects  of 
fimilav  ftudies;  he  is  warned  by  their  failures,  or 
animated  by  their  progrefs.  He  difeovers  that, 
like  himfelf,  the  fublimeft  geniufes  have  fre¬ 
quently  ftretched  the  bow  without  force,  and  with¬ 
out  fkill.  He  is  not  difpleafed  to  find  that  Pope 
compofed  an  epic,  a  tragedy,  and  a  comedy ;  that 
the  tv/o  firft  v  ere  burnt,  and  the  comedy  damned. 
La  Mothe  was  fo  fenfibly  all  lifted  by  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  fate  of  his  firft  dramatic  eflay,  that  he  re¬ 
nounced  fociety,  and  buried  himfelf  in  the  melan¬ 
choly  retreat  of  La  Trappe.  He  perhaps  confidered, 
that  a  condemned  poet,  would  make  an  excellent 
penitent*. 

Various  Anecdotes  illustrating  Literary  Topics. 

From  anecdotes  a  man  of  letters  gathers  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars  interefting  to  him. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  firft  dawn  of  genius 
breaking  on  the  mind.  Sometimes  a  man  of  ge¬ 
nius, 

*  Thefe  inftances  (and  many  f.milar  ones  of  celebrated 
writers,  might  be  added)  I  give,  not  from  any  petty  malig¬ 
nancy  of  criticifm,  but  with  the  intention  of  the  writers  of 
the  holy  Scriptures;  who  report  the  failings  of  Saints,  that 
thefe  of  feebler  powers  may  not  want  fomething  to  keep 
them  from  defpair. 
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nius,  in  hri  firft  effuftons,  id  fo  far  from  revealing 
his  future  powers,  that,  on  the  contrary,  no  rea- 
fonable  hope  can  be  formed  of  his  fuccefs.  In  the 
violent  ftruggle  of  his  mind,  he  may  give  a  wrong 
direction  to  his  talents ;  as  Swift,  in  two  pindaric 
odes,  and  Dryden  by  an  elegy,  which  have  been  un¬ 
fortunately  prefervcd  in  their  works.  Sometimes 
he  difplays  no  talents,  even  among  thofe  who  are 
able  to  decide  on  them;  his  genius,  like  iEneas, 
is  veiled  by  a  cloud,  and  remains  unperceived  by 
his  alfociates.  This  was  the  cafe  of  Goldfmith; 
who  was  fo  far  from  dil playing  a  fine  genius,  that 
even  his  literary  companions,  before  the  publication 
of  his  beautiful  poems,  regarded  him  as  a  compiler 
for  bookfellers,  not  a  writer  for  men  of.  tafte. 
Sometimes,  when  an  author  difplays  an  early  ge¬ 
nius,  it  is  not  expreffed  with  all  its  force.  Several 
have  begun  verfifiers,  and  concluded  poets ;  per¬ 
haps  this  is  no  unjuft  idea  of  Pope. 

Is  a  man  of  genius  oppreffed  with  domeftic  mi- 
feries?  Does  he  tread  on  thorns,  while  he  culti¬ 
vates  flowers  ?  he  ceafes  to  feel  his  own  griefs,  while 
he  contemplates  thofe  of  his  mailers.  On  the  mil- 
fortunes  of  the  learned,  more  than  one  volume  has 
been  compofed*.  The  domeftic  perfecutions  of  a 

man 

*  Pierius  Valerianus,  has  given  a  little  book,  intitled, 
De  infelicitate  iiUeraforutn,  which  he  wrote  from  his  own  fili¬ 
ation,  in  which  for  many  years  he  participated  in  the  mife- 
ries  he  recorded  of  other  1'cholars.  If  was  afterwards  greatly 
enlarged.— »A  collection  has  been  publithed  at  Leiplic,  in 
164-7,  iathled,  Analecta  de  calamitate  litteraiarum.  Several 

d  3  other 
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man  of  genius  are  more  frequent,  and  more  for¬ 
midable  to  his  fcnlibility,  than  thofe  of  a  party  or 
of  the  public.  Exquifite  mifery!  to  feel  the  lace¬ 
rations  of  the  foul,  from  the  objects  to  which  it 
turns  for  repofe  and  delight !  An  illiterate  parent, 
who  liaraffes  the  mild  difpofi  lions  of  his  philofo- 
phic  fon,  and  counts,  with  all  the  anxiety  of  the 
father  and  the  merchant,  the  hours  he  lavifhes  on 
his  fludies,  has  been  an  ordinary  mifery  of  literary 
men.  The  father  of  Petrarch  one  day,  in  a  barba¬ 
rous  rage,  burnt  his  fmallbut  invaluable  library  be¬ 
fore  his  face;  and  Voltaire,  with  a  thoufand  other 
writers,  have  broken  their  fathers’  heart  by  their  cen- 
it  ant  application  to  poetry,  and  utter  neglect  of  the 
law  A  Can  we  read  without  indignation,  that  the 

family 

other  works  on  this  fubjeA  have  appeared.  Dr.  Wencleborn 
observes,  ‘  a  great  many  lives  of  learned  Englifhmen  might  be 
collected,  to  enlarge  a  book  which  was  written  in  Latin  on. 
literary  men,  who  were  unhappy,  and  ftruggled  with  mil  or- 
tunes.’  View  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

'* *  Hume  fays,  in  the  flight  fketch  he  gives  of  his  life,  ‘  My 
c  fmdious  difpontion,  my  fobriety,  and  my  induftry,  gave  my 
‘  family  a  notion  that  the  law'  was  a  proper  profeffion  for  me  ; 

*  but  I  found  an  infurmoun  table  averts  on  to  every  thing  but 

*  the  purfuits  of  philofopliy,  and  general  learning;  and 
‘  while  they  fancied  I  was  poring  upon  Voet  and  Vinnius, 
‘  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  the  authors  which  I  wasfecretly  de- 
‘  vouring,’ 

Young  has  deferibed  the  character  of  fuch  a  parent  as 
Defcartes  with  his  ufual  vigour  of  wit : 

Lampridius,  from  the  bottom  of  his  breaft. 

Sighs  o’er  one  child,  but  triumphs  in  the  rell. 

How  juft  his  grief!  one  carries  in  his  head 
A  lefs  proportion  of  the  father’s  lead. 

y  Tl* 
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family  of  the  great  Defcartes  were  infenfible  to  the 
luftre  his  it u dies  reflected  on  their  name?  They 
grievoufly  lamented,  as  a  blot,  which  coukl  not  be 
effaced  from  their  arms,  that  Dei’cartes,  who  was 
born  a  gentleman,  fhould  become  a  philosopher ! 
This  elevated  genius  was  even  denied  the  fatisf ac¬ 
tion  of  embracing  his  expiring  parent;  while  his 
dvvarfiih  brother,  whofe  mind  niufl  have  been  as  di¬ 
minutive  as  his  perl'on,  ridiculed  his  philofophic  re¬ 
lative,  and  turned  to  advantage  his  philofophic  dil- 
pofltions.  The  fublime  Bacon  generally  fat  at  the 
end  of  his  table  in  a  ftate  of  abftvadiion,  while 
at  the  other  his  dependants  cheated,  ridiculed, 
and  loaded  him  with  infamous  af'peiflons.  Vve 
mull  not  look  into  the  domeftic  reccfles  of  men 
of  genius,  if  we  would  conflder  them  as  beloved 
cr  happy. 

The  purpofe  of  this  Differ tation  is  an  attempt, 
however  feeble,  to  exhibit  the  utility,  and  the  de¬ 
light  of  anecdote  in  the  invefligation  of  any  topic. 
I  therefore  fliall  not  wander  from  it,  in  fketehing 
feveral  fubjedls  relative  to  literary  men,  competed  of 
reflections,  iiluftrated  by  anecdotes. 


The  dunghill  breed  of  men  a  diamond  fcorn, 

And  feel  a  paflion  for  a  grain  of  corn  ; 

Some  ftupid,  plodding,  money-loving  wight, 

Who  wins  their  hearts  by  knowing  black  from  white. 
Who  with  much  pains  exerting  all  his  fenfe, 

Can  range  aright  his  (hillings,  pounds,  and  pence. 
The  booby  father  craves  a  booby  fon. 

And  by  Heaven’s  blefling  thinks  himfelf  undone.. 

B4 
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ft  has  been  faid,  that  Envy  is  only  the  offspring 
ct  little  minds.  This  has  been  repeated  from  age 
to  age;  but  it  is  one  of  thole  popular  prejudices 
which  are  not  the  lei’s  falfe,  becaufe  they  are  of  a 
remote  date.  Of  literary  jealoufy,  to  feledt  in- 
Han  ces  were  difficult,  becaul'e  of  their  abundance. 
Why  does  Plato  never  mention  Xenophon,  and 
why  does  Xenophon  inveigh  with  bitter  crimination 
agamic  Plato  and  ftudioufly  collects  ever}-  little  re¬ 
port  which  may  detract  from  his  fame?  They  wrote 
on  the  fame  fuhjecf !  Why  did  Swift  and  Milton 
treat  with  contempt  the  rhymes  of  Pryden?  Why 
did  Corneille,  tottering  on  the  grave,  when  Racine 
coiiiuhed  him  on  his  fir  ft  tragedy,  advile  the  author 
never  to  write  another?  Why  does  Voltaire  conti¬ 
nually  detract  from  the  fublimity  of  Corneille,  the 
fweetnefs  cf  Racine,  arid  the  fire  of  Crebiilon? 
W  by  was  the  admirable  La  Fontaine  not  even  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  French  Horace  in  all  his  works? 
Why  muff  pofterity  lament  that  the  name  of  Young 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Dunciad  of  Pope?  Why  did 
Boccaccio,  in  fending  to  Petrarch  a  copy  of  Dante, 
make  an  apology  for  it?  and  why  did  the  latter,  in 
ins  anfwer;  fpeuk  coldly  of  Dante’s  merits*  ? 

It 

*  Why  is  Waller  filent  on  the  merits  of  Cowley,  why  not 
give  one  verfe  to  return  the  praife  with  which  Dryden  ho¬ 
noured  him  ?  Could  not  Milton  extort  his  due  (hare  of  ap- 
plaufe  ?  No!  he  is  warm  in  his  panegyric  on  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  on  Sandys,  Ware,  and  D’Avenantj  becaufe  of  fome  of 
tiiele  their  fpecies  of  compolition  was  different  from  his  own, 
and  the  reft  he  could  not  fear.  See  curfory  remarks  on  fome 
of  the  antient  Englifh  poets,  London,  1789. 
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It  is  difficult  to  reprefs  our  indignation  at  this 
envy  of  writers,  who  Ihould  look  for  that  fupport 
from  each  other,  which  is  fometimes  unjuftly  de¬ 
nied  them  by  the  world.  In  contemplating  on  this 
fubjedl,  we  are  ftruck  with  the  fame  horror  as  if, 
looking  into  a  neft  of  doves,  we  beheld  vipers  hill¬ 
ing  at  each  other. 

We  mull  feel  another  kind  of  indignation,  which 
falls  not  upon  authors,  but  their  readers.  Men  of 
genius  have  complained,  that  their  acquaintance 
are  the  latl  perfons  in  the  world,  whofe  affections 
they  can  win.  I  collect  fcveral  teftimonies. 

When  the  voice  of  the  public  lhall  inform  the 
friends  of  a  man  of  genius,  how  much  he  merits 
their  affection,  they  will  be  incapable  of  bellowing 
it.  A  familiar  acquaintance  with  an  author  (ob- 
ferves  Hume)  may  diminilh  the  applaufe  due  to  his 
performance.  It  was  the  eternal  mifery  of  I’ouf- 
leau,  that  his  friends  did  not  know  how  much  he 
merited  their  affections.  On  this  fubjedl,  in  the 
4  Thirty  Letters,’  the  acute  Mr.  Jackfon  has  judi- 
cioully  obferved,  that  ‘  none  judge  lefs  favour- 
4  ably  of  an  author  than  his  intimate  friends;  their 
‘  perfonal  knowledge  of  him,  as  a  man,  dellroys 
4  a  hundred  delufions  to  his  advantage  as  an  au- 

‘  thor.’ - Monnoye,  in  a  letter  written  when  he 

firil  made  his  appearance  as  a  writer,  has  delcribed 
the  lituation  of  a  young  author  with  lenhbility 
and  truth.  Thele  are  his  words:  ‘  You  know  the 
4  town  I  inhabit:  one  of  the  greateft  faults  a  man 
4  can  have,  it  feeras,  is  a  little  merit;  a  multitude  of 
1  enemies  is  the  certain  fate  of  all  thofe  who  appear 

b  5  ‘  defxrous 
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f  defirous  of  diftiuguifhing  themfelves.  You  have 

*  read  my  poem  on  the  abolifhment  of  duels.  They 
f  laid,  at  firft,  that  it  was  good  for  nothing ;  and 
‘  after  the  Academy  had  crowned  it  with  their  prize, 

*  pretended  it  was  not  written  by  me.’ 

A  Trench  orator  exclaims,  f  It  is  true,  that  a  fu- 
'  perior  genius  finds  himfelf  fometimes  efteemed 
c  during  his  life-time;  but  he  muft  generally  feek 
‘  for  ic,  at  the  diftance  of  three  hundred  leagues/ 
I  tranferibe,  on  this  fubject,  what  the  ingenious  au- 
th.or  of  the  Mirror  writes,  perhaps  prompted  by  his 
own  feelings.  In  mentioning  the  work  he  fays,  f  The 
‘  place  of  its  publication,  was  in  feveral  refpedts,  dif- 

*  advantageous.  There  is  a  certain  diflance  at  whic  h 
‘  writings,  as  well  as  men,fhouldbe  placed,  in  order 
‘  to  command  our  attention  and  relpect.  We  do 

*  not  eafily  allow  a  title  to  inftrucf  or  to  amufe 
f  the  public,  in  our  neighbour,  with  whom  we 
‘  have  been  accuftomed  to  compare  our  own  abi- 
‘  kties.  Hence  the  faftidioufuefs  with  which,  in 
‘  a  place  fo  narrow  as  Edinburgh,  home  produc- 
'  tions  are  commonly  received ;  which,  if  they  are 
‘  grave,  they  are  pronounced  dull;  if  pathetic,  are 
‘  entitled  unnatural ;  if  ludicrous,  are  termed  low*.’ 
~So  juft  is  this  laft  obfervation,  that  I  cannot  forbear 

noticing, 

*  Met&ftafio  fays,  vol.  i.  p.  lam  more  and  more  con¬ 

vinced  every  day,  that  prophets  and  poets  are  feldom  honoured 

in  their  own  country.” - This  has  been  an  evil  felt,  we  ob- 

ferve,  by  every  man  of  genius  placed  in  a  provincial  town.  It 
was  fo  even  among  the  ancients.  See  Martial’s  complaint. 
Pliny  ohferves  on  Protogenes  the  Rhodian  painter,  that  his 
countrymen  would  net  take  any  notice  ofhis  works  till  Apelles, 
viftlng  him  at  Rhodes,  efteemed  his  pictures  at  a  high  rate. 
ur- 
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noticing,  that  when  Rouffeau  publilhed  at  Neuf- 
cbatel  i’ome  little  competitions,  they  were  not  re- 
lilhed  by  his  good  provincial  friends:  a  few  years 
afterwards,  they  contributed  to  the  literary  plea- 
fures  of  Paris.  Not  the  qualities  of  his  writings, 
but  thole  of  his  readers,  were  altered. 

If  thefe  anecdotical  obfervations  are  relilhed,  ano¬ 
ther  fpecimen  w  ill  not  difpleafe. 

Dr.  Jofeph  Warton,  who  has  employed  anecdotes 
with  fuch  pleafing  effect  in  his  Eil'ay  on  the  Genius 
of  Pope,  has  given  the  following  one  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  poet. 

*■  So  little  fenfible  are  we  of  our  own  imperfedtions, 
*  that  the  very  lalt  time  I  faw  Dr.  d  oling,  he  was  fe- 
‘  verely  cenfuring  and  ridiculing  the  falfe  pomp  of 
‘  fuftian  writers,  and  the  naufeoufnefs  of  bombafe.’ 

I  purfue  this  (peculation,  interefting  to  literature, 

Of  Seneca,  it  is  obferved  in  the  Perroniana,  that 
he  himfclf  writes  againft  pointed  periods,  and  the 
epigrammatic  ftyle.  Lipfius  was  extravagantly  fond 
of  a  certain  concife  ftyle;  his  epiftles  offend  by  a 
continued  affectation  of  this  kind  ;  yet  he  not  only 
cenfures  brevity,  and  declares  it  to  produce  a  dry 
jejune  mode  of  writing,  but  minutely  enters  into 
its  numerous  defects.  Cicero  very  warmly  re¬ 
prehends  that  abule,  which  the  Greeks  were  ae- 
cuftomed  to  call  on  their  adverfaries,  frequently 
palling  from  the  cenfure  of  the  work,  to  fatirizing 
the  author  himlelf.  But  Cicero  has  left  pofterity 
not  a  few  fpeeiinens  of  the  abuiive  ftyle,  and  the 
groileft  perlbnalities.  While  Plato  inveighs  againft 
poetry,  he  proves  hhnfelf  a  great  poet.  Thus  Malle 
branche  declaims  againft  the  fedudtive  charms  of  a 
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ii:  e  imagination,  while  his  own  was  moft  beautiful 
i-r.c.  deluding.  Boccalini,  as  Bayle  obferves,  makes 
-Apollo  give  very  judicious  advice  to  an  author,  who 
was  hanged  for  too  free! v  fatirizing  fome  noble  fa¬ 
nnies;  but  our  fage  advifer  himfelf  loir  his  life  for 
having  written  too  freely  concerning  the  Spanilh 
court  *. 

Burnet,  in  the  ‘  Iliitory  of  his  own  Times/  is  con¬ 
tinually  appealing  to  God  and  his  conscience  for 
t  :  e  veracity  of  his  work.  Thefe  are  fome  of  his  ex- 
preffions :  ‘  I  lolemnly  fay  this  to  the  world,  and 
f  make  my  humble  appeal  upon  it  to  the  great  Gcd 
‘  of  truth,  that  I  tell  the  truth  on  all  occaiions’ — 
'  I  reckon  a  lie  in  hiftory  to  be  as  much  a  greater  fin 
‘  tiian  a  lie  in  common  dilcourfe,  as  the  one  is  like 

-  be  more  lading  and  more  generally  known  than 
'  t:.e  other.'  Our  biibop  had  warm  prejudices,  and 

a  lively 

*  I  give  the  obfervation  here  alluded  to.  Ke  fays,  that  a 
ridiciors  hiitorian  imitates  the  grape  gatherer:  he  waits  till 
rime  has  mature  d  the  kartell;  that  is,  from  ipesking  of  feels,  till 
tbofe  who  have  committed  di {honourable  addons  are  no  more, 
arc  their  tki.i-en  have  not  the  power  cf  avenging  them. 

Marvill e  gives  the  following  account  of  the  lingular  death 
or  our  fat i  rife, .  He  fays,  ‘  Boccalini  was  the  author  of  La 
Pierra  d  Parragcne,  a  fetire  againfe  the  Spaniards.  Too 
'  much  wit  and  pari  or.  occasioned  cur  author  to  be  jhcckittaif, 
'hat he  was  fo  heartily  beaten  by  the  Spaniards,  that  he 
‘  d:tn  a  few  hours  afterwards.  This  is  an  invention  of  the 
‘  Italians  to  murder  a  man,  without  fpilling  his  blood,  by 
*  beattag  him  cn  the  back  with  bags  cf fond.  The  wounds 
‘  cuefe  g.ve  2re  incurable  5  a  gangrene  takes  place,  and  death 
4  concludes  the  mods  of  aflaULnarion.’ 

-  h;s  will  feme  as  an  in  dance  of  that  inventive  genius  of  af- 
fe... nation,  wh  chonce  chara  fieri  zed  the  Italians;  and  which 
h?s  -  t  ent:  e  y  deferted  their  ordinary  language,  as  well  as 
their  padiens. 
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a  lively  imagination  ;  indulging  thefe  to  an  excefs, 
he  left  far  behind  him  the  fober  truth  of  ‘  a  faithful 
‘  chronicler.’  Mr.  Leily,  who  knew  him  familiarly, 
has  defcribed  his  character,  by  faying,  ‘  He  was 

*  zealous  for  the  truth,  but  in  telling  it,  he  always 

*  turned  it  into  a  lie  perhaps,  Lefly  too  was 

unjult; 

*  The  following  advice  to  the  reader  of  Burnet’s  Hiftory, 
forms  an  ingenious  epigram.  I  give  the  Latin  original,  with 
its  tranflation: 

Monitum  leCtori,  quomodo  legenda  fit  Burnetti  Iliftoria 
fui  Temporis,  et  pro  vera  admittenda, 

Leguntur  Hebraeo  verfo  ordine  Literae, 

Cancrique,  ferpunt  in  contrarium  gradus; 

Tenella  virgo,  fi  quem  amat  perdite 
(Ea  eft  profervitas)  fugit,  tanquam  oderit; 

Quemque  odit  Aulicus,  (tanta  eft  urbanitas) 

Amore  abundans  quafi  ftudiofus  colit: 

Ut  Hebraea  legi,  cancros  ut  gradi  vides, 

Tenella  ut  odit  virgo  amat  ut  Aulicus, 
llac  lege  Lucianus  hiftoriam  fuam, 

Suamque  Burnettus  iple  veram  dixerit. 

Attempted  in  Englifh. 

Advice  to  the  reader  of  Burnet’s  Hiftory  of  his  own  Time, 
liow  it  may  be  read,  and  admitted  for  truth. 

The  Hebrew  characters  are  backward  read, 

The  crab-filh  backward  crawls  with  aukward  tread ; 
The  tender  virgin  fcorch’d  by  Cupid’s  fires; 

Will  feem  to  late  the  man  the  molt  defires; 

The  fubtle  courtier  moft  obfequious  waits, 

And  molt  pretends  to  love,  whom  raoft  he  hates. 

As  Hebrew  books  are  read,  as  crab-fifh  move. 

As  virgins  Irate,  and  as  fiy  courtiers  love. 

Juft  folnay  Lucian,  nay,  and  Burnet  too. 

Each  boldly  vouch  their  hiftories  are  true. 


Burnet 
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unjuft;  Burnet  wrote  many  truths,  and  fome  faife- 
hoods  which  he  thought  truths. 

Cowley,  in  his  Ode  to  Wit.  has  the  following 
ingenious  ftanza ;  which,  however,  is  but  a  fpien- 
did  fatire  on  his  own  witty  poetry.  He  fays,  \\  n 
is  not 

——To  adorn,  and  gild  each  part; 

That  thews  more  coft,  than  art. 

Jewels  at  note  and  lips,  but  ill  appear; 

Rather  than  all  things  wit,  let  not  none  be  there. 
Several  lights  will  not  be  feen. 

If  there  be  nothing  elfe  between ; 

Men  doubt,  becaufe  they  hand  fo  thick  i’  th’  Iky, 

If  thole  be  liars,  which  paint  the  galaxy. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  indifcreet  inufe  of 
Cowley  wore  jewels  both  at  her  nofe  and  lips. 

Thus 


Burnet  has  been  called  the  Englilh  Variilas  :  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  latter  writer,  attacked  by  the  learned  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  and  particularly  in  this  country  by  the  ingenious  Dr. 
King,  may  lerve  to  illullrate  that  of  Burnet. 

Variilas  has  been  accufed  of  quoting  memoirs  which 
never  exifled,  or  in  which  the  facts  he  relates  are  not  to  be 
found.  It  is,  however,  very  true  that  Variilas  had  read  an 
aftonilhing  number  of  original  memoirs.  The  life  of  this 
man  was  confirmed  in  his  ftudy;  and  it  was  his  boaft,  that 
for  thirty  years  he  had  not  dined  from  home.  He  had  read 
fo  many  maufcripts,  that  his  light  failed  him,  and  he  loft  the 
ufe  cf  one  eye.  By  candle-light  he  could  net  read ,  and  it  was 
his  cuft  mtociofe  his  windows  atdufk,  and  then  to  write  his 
Hiftories.  But  as  he  could  not  authenticate  his  anecdotes, 
by  confuking  the  memoirs  which  had  been  furniflied  to  him 
from  the  King’s  Library,  in  which  there  is  a  colledlion  from 
8  to  ic;ooo  MSS.  he  trufted  to  his  memory.  This  naturally 

produced 
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Thus  alfo  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  feme  admirable  verfes*, 
cenfures  thofe  writers  in  whole  plays, 

.  ... .  .._CYu(hM  by  rules,  and  weaken’d  as  refin’d. 

For  years  the  power  of  T ragedy  declin’d  ; 

From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept; 

Till  Declamation  roar'd,  while  PaJJion  Jkpt. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Irene  it  muit  be  acknowledged 
that f  declamation  roars,  while  paffion  Keeps.’ 

Dr.  Biair  observes  of  Shafteibury,  ‘  what  is  moll 
wonderful,  he  was  a  profelled  admirer  of  simplicity ; 
is  always  extolling  it  in  the  ancients,  and  abufing 
the  moderns  for  the  want  of  it;  though  he  departs 
from  it  himfelf  as  far  as  any  one  modem  whatever.’ 

Sir  John  Hawkins  very  liberally  cenfures  the 
fryle  of  Addifon,  which  is  pleafant  enough  ! 

In  a  word,  to  conclude  this  topic,  I  have  obferved 
a  hundred  French  writers  declaim  againft  the  abufe 
of  what  they  fo  happily  call  It  btl  esprit ;  while 
they  are  themfelves  employing  it  in  every  period — 
a  hundred  Englilh  authors  abuiing  the  French, 

while 


produced  liis  confufion  in  facts:  what  belonged  to  one  king¬ 
dom  was  given  to  a  neighbouring  country  ,  what  related  to 
one  perfon  was  transferred  to  another. 

It  is  pofilble  to  luppofe  that  neither  Varillas  nor  Burnet  in¬ 
tended  to  impofe  on  the  world.  But  from  thefe  anecdotes 
we  may  inforce  a  veiy  important  maxim,  that  an  Hiftorian 
mult  not  write  as  faHs  what  he  only  collects  from  memory. 
If  he  does  otherwise,  he  is  not  to  be  trailed;  for  however  ho¬ 
ned  may  be  his  intentions,  it  is  certain  that  he  will  not  only 
impofe  on  his  reader,  but  impofe  on  himfelf.  Let  it  alfo  be 
remembered,  that  he  who  relies  on  his  memory,  is  frequently 
the  dupe  of  his  imagination. 

*  Prologue  fpoken  at  the  opening  of  Drury-Lane  Thea¬ 
tre  in  17-47. 
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while  at  the  fame  time  their  work  and  their  tlyle 
are  alike  an  imitation  of  them. 

Were  I  to  make  the  following  obfervation,  the 
following  anecdotes  thould  be  attached  to  it. 

A  man  of  genius  confumes  one  portion  of  his 
life  in  painful  ftudies;  another  in  addreffing  his  la¬ 
bours  to  the  public,  and  combating  with  rivals; 
in  the  laft  inconliderable  remnant  of  life,  he  per¬ 
haps  begins  to  enjoy  that  public  efteem  for  which 
he  had  facrificed  its  folid  confolations,  his  for¬ 
tune,  his  tranquillity,  in  a  word,  his  domelric  Lares. 
Amidft  the  funereal  cyprefs  he  fees  the  green  leaves 
of  the  laurel.  He  refembles  a  veteran  foldier,  who, 
at  the  moment  he  is  carried  from  the  trenches  in  an 
expiring  hate,  receives  the  honours  of  promotion. 
When  once  removed  from  the  public  and  Iris  rivals, 
they  refufe  him  nothing. 

Every  little  thing  that  belonged  to  this  man  of 
genius  becomes  an  invaluable  relic.  Tire  living 
Shakefpeare  experienced  little  of  that  adoration 
which  has  been  repeatedly  paid  to  him  bv  pofterity ; 
nor  imagined  that!  the  Mulberry  Tree  which  he 
planted  (fuppofing  he  really  did  plant  it)  would 
have  been  fought  after  with  as  much  eagernefs  as 
a  pious  Catholic  thews  for  a  piece  of  the  real  crofs. 
Thornton  never  conje&ured  that  his  old  chair * 

would 

*  At  afeftival  in  honour  of  this  Poet  of  the  Seafons,  the  chair 
in  which  it  is  fuppofed  he  compofed  part  ofhis  Seatons,  was 
produced,  and  communicated  a  poetic  rapture  to  the  admirers 
of  the  Mufe,  aflembled  on  this  occation.  Even  honett  Aubrey 
could  admire  the  chair  of  a  man  of  genius.  Our  antiquary 
fays  of  Ben  Jonfon,  in  the  curious  manufcript  which  Mr. 

Malone 
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would  have  been  beheld  with  the  eyes  of  adoration 
by  his  countrymen.  Rabelais,  among  his  drolleft 
imaginations,  could  not  have  conceived  that  his 
cloak  would  have  been  prelerved  in  the  univerfity 
of  Montpellier,  for  future  doctors  to  wear  on  the 
day  they  took  their  degree. 

Such  is  the  public!  long  milled  by  the  malice  of 
rivals,  their  decifions  are  capricious,  irrefolute,  and 
unjuft.  Pofterity,  while  it  cenfures  the  paft  age, 
commits  the  fame  injuftice  to  its  cotemporaries. 
It  exhaufts  its  admiration  on  an  old  tree,  an  old 
chair,  and  an  old  cloak,  while  the  modern  Shake- 
fpeares,  Thomfons,  and  Rabelais  (if  there  fliould  be 
any)  would  pafs  unobferved  by  its  injudicious  ap- 
plaufe. 

I  ftiall  add  one  more  fketch  of  a  literary  topic. 

Men  of  genius  catch  infpiration  from  that  of 
others.  Their  mind  is  not  always  prepared  to  pour 
forth  its  burning  ideas ;  it  is  kindled  by  the 
fparks  ftruck  by  collifton  from  the  works  of  great 
writers.  It  was  thus  Cicero  informs  us  that  he 
animated  his  eloquence  by  a  conllant  perufal  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  poetry.  Poets  awaken  their 
imagination  by  the  verfes  of  other  poets.  Mal¬ 
herbe,  Corneille,  and  Racine,  before  they  applied 
themfelves  to  compofition,  put  their  mind  into  its 
proper  tone,  by  repeating  the  glowing  palfages  of 

their 


Malone  has  given  in  his  account  of  the  Englifh  Stage,  ‘  I  have 
‘  feen  his  lludyeing  chaire  which  was  of  ftrawe,  fuch  as  old 
‘  women  ufed  ;  and  as  Aulus  Gellius  is  drawn  in.’  Aubrey 
Ihould  properly  have  had  fuch  *  a  ftudyeing  chaire,’  for  he 
was  ‘  an  old  woman.’ 
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their  favourite  matters.  The  raoft  fervid  verfes  of 
Homer,  and  the  fweeteft  of  Euripides,  enriched  the 
memory  of  Milton*.  It  is  related  of  Boffuet,  that 
before  he  compofed  a  funeral  oration,  he  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  withdraw  for  four  or  five  days  into  his 
ftudy,  and  read  Homer.  When  aiked  the  reafon  of 
this  practice,  he  exprelted  himfelf  in  thefe  verfes, 

- - Magnam  mihi  mentem,  animumque, 

Delius  infpirat  vates  ■ 

Marviile  fays,  the  famous  orators  in  the  pulpit  and 
at  the  bar,  of  his  time,  ufed  to  read  the  fineft  paf- 
fages  of  the  poets,  to  fwell  out  thofe  feeds  of  elo¬ 
quence  which  nature  had  fcattered  in  their  fouls. 
■Thus  alfo,  a  celebrated  preacher  boldly  copied  Se¬ 
neca,  the  tragedian,  in  the  violent  paffions  he  af¬ 
firmed;  and  one  lefs  ardent,  but  more  tender,  inter¬ 
wove  in  his  fermons  pieces  taken  from  Ovid.  One 
pleader  would  only  breathe  the  fury  of  Juvenal; 
another  difplayed  the  graceful  turns  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  Horace. 

Collections  of  Anecdotes  serve  as  an  excellent  Substi¬ 
tute  for  the  Conversations  of  eminent  Writers. 

We  now  turn  to  the  confederation  of  thofe  li¬ 
terary  collections,  which  give  the  anecdotes  and 
converfations  of  celebrated  men. 

The  converfations  of  fcholars  have  been  col¬ 
lected  in  ages  of  literature  :  But  not  having  been 
formed  with  that  care  and  felection  they  merited, 

has 

*  ‘  Milton,’  (fays  Richardfon)  ‘  had  read  and  ftudied  all 
‘  the  greateft  Poets,  and  had  made  all  his  own;  Homer  he 
*  could  almoft  repeat  without  book.’ 
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has  been  the  only  caufe  of  their  falling  into  difre- 
pute.  With  fuch  fubftitutes  we  are  enabled,  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  to  realife  the  fociety  of  thofe 
who  no  longer  exifi;  and  (if  I  may  hazard  the  ex- 
preffion)  to  become  more  real  cotemporaries  with 
the  great  men  of  another  age,  than  were  even  their 
cotemporaries  themfelves. 

Are  we  not  all  delirous  of  joining  the  fociety  of 
eminent  men  ?  It  is  the  wiih  of  even  the  illite¬ 
rate.  But  the  fenfibility  of  genius  flirinks  trem¬ 
blingly  from  the  contact  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  ar¬ 
rogance  of  learning  will  not  defeend  to  their  level. 
They  prefer  a  contemplative  filence,  rather  than 
incur  the  chance  of  being  infulted  by  their  admi¬ 
ration. 

Few  therefore  can  be  admitted  to  their  conver- 
fations.  Yet  when  a  man  of  genius  difplays  con¬ 
vertible  talents,  his  converfations  are  frequently 
more  animated,  more  verfatile,  and,  I  mull  add, 
more  genuine  than  his  competitions.  Such  lite¬ 
rary  converfations  may  be  compared  to  waters 
which  flow  from  their  fource  ;  but  literary  writings 
referable  more  frequently  an  ornamented  fountain, 
whole  waters  are  forcibly  elevated  in  artificial  irre¬ 
gularities,  and  fparkling  tortuofities. 

Thefe  collections  are  productive  of  utility.  We 
learn  from  a  little  converfation  accidentally  pre- 
ferved;  a  fortuitous  bint  caught  as  it  fell;  and  an 
obfervation  which  its  author  might  never  have  oc- 
cafion  to  infert  in  his  works,  numbcrlefs  my  ft  cries 
in  the  art  of  literary  compolition  ;  and  thole  minute 
•circurafiances  which  familiarize  us  to  the  genius  of 

one 
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one  whom  we  admire,  and  whom  fometimes  we 
may  afpire  to  imitate. 

Observations  on  the  delight  of  Literary  History. 

Literary  hiftorv  has  indeed  been  purfued  with  a 
paffionate  fondnefs  by  the  firft  fcholars.  I  will  not 
wander  from  home  on  this  occafion,  though  our 
neighbours  far  furpafs  us  in  this  pleafing  fpecies  of 
erudition.  Dr.  Johnfon  has  faid,  ‘  It  was  rvhat  he 
‘  mcft  loved/  It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  he  be¬ 
gins  liis  Biography  of  our  Poets,  with  a  complaint 
of  f  the  penury  of  Englifh  biography/  It  is  the  re¬ 
gret  of  one  who  felt  all  its  charms,  and  who  perhaps 
lamented  that  he  could  not  much  improve  its  mife- 
rable  fund.  Dr.  Warburton  has  called  literary  hif- 
tory,  f  the  molt  agreeable  fubjedt  in  the  world/ 
Dr.  Warton,  in  his  Effay  on  the  Genius  of  Pope, 
has  prefented  us  with  an  admirable  fpecimen  in 
what  manner  literary  anecdote  may  be  introduced 
for  the  illuftration  of  an  author,  and  delight  of  the 
reader.  Peliflon,  in  his  hiffory  of  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy,  has  made  an  obfervation  on  literary  hiffory, 
which  will  be  echoed  from  the  bofom  of  every  man 
of  letters.  He  vrrites,  ‘  Had  we  the  particulars  re- 
(  corded  of  what  palled  between  Auguftus,  Me- 
f  cenas,  and  the  celebrated  wits  of  their  age,  I 
‘  know  not  whether  we  Ihould  read  fuch  an  hiftory 
'  with  lefs  curiofity  and  delight  than  that  of  the 
*  wars,  and  affairs  of  the  government  of  thofe  times. 
f  Perhaps  (to  go  frill  further)  we  Ihould  not  read  it 
f  with  lefs  utility  and  inftrudtion  :  we,  I  fay,  to 
f  whom  Fortune  has  given,  neither  armies  to  eon- 

*  duct. 
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*ducf,  nor  politics  to  govern;  but  only  ftudy, 
‘  converfation,  and  the  domeftic  virtues/  Literary- 
anecdotes  carry  with  them  fo  powerful  an  attrac¬ 
tion,  that  we  confult  with  pleafure  fuch  works  as  the 
Athenae  Oxonienles  of  Anthony  Wood,  though 
eompofed  in  a  hard,  dry,  and  repulfive  ftyle;  and 
Hawkins’s  Life  of  Johnfon,  whofe  genius  revived 
that  of  the  four  Wood.  Mr.  Bofwell,  in  his  Life  of 
Johnfon,  has  exquifttely  gratified  the  amateur  of 
literary  anecdotes;  a  work  almoft  as  Angular  in  its 
nature,  as  its  merit. 

Literary  Biography  cannot  be  accomplished  zvith- 
out  a  copious  Use  of  Anecdote. 

Without  the  ufe  of  literary  anecdote,  it  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  literary  biography. 

A  biographer  lhould  be  more  folicitous  of  dif- 
playing  the  genius  of  the  man  whofe  hiftory  he 
writes,  than  his  own.  He  lhould  not  obtrude  his 
own  talents  on  the  eye,  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the 
perfon  whofe  life  he  records.  Some  have  written 
the  life  of  another,  merely  to  Ihew  that  they  were 
themfelves  fine  writers. 

When  Richardfon,  the  father,  gave  the  Life  of 
Milton, he  did  not  compote  it  in  the  ordinary  fiyle  of 
biographers.  If  we  take  away  fome  of  his  excentri- 
cities,  his  manner  is  admirable.  It  is  very  pofiible 
to  -write  the  life  of  a  poet,  a  lord  chancellor,  and  a 
general,  almoft  in  afimilar  ftyle*.  What  is  the  con- 

fequence 

*  It  was  laid  of  Mallet,  after  he  had  given  the  life  of 
Bacon,  and  who  pretended  to  be  employed  on  that  of  Marl¬ 
borough, 
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fequenee  of  fuch  idle  biography  ?  With  much  trou¬ 
ble  we  find,  at  length,  that  the  genius  of  either  re¬ 
mains  yet  to  be  known.  One  poet  is  made  to  refem- 
ble  another ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  a  poet  refembles  a 
lord  chancellor.  Richardfon,  a  Miltonic  enthufiaft, 
was  belt  qualified  to  give  the  biography  of  Mil- 
ton  an  enthufialt.  He  did  not  remain  fatisfied  with 
collecting  the  information  which  induftrious  en¬ 
quiry  produced,  but  he  ftudied  to  give  the  character 
of  Milton  from  his  own  defcriptions.  Ke  con¬ 
nected,  with  an  ardour  of  refearch,  for  which  pofte- 
rity  fiioula  be  grateful,  from  all  his  works,  in  verfe 
and  in  prole,  the  minute  circumftances,  and  pecu¬ 
liar  fentiments,  which  our  fublime  poet  had  re¬ 
corded  ofhimfe'f. 

In  reading  this  iketch  of  the  manners,  and  the 
genius,  of  Milton,  we  feem  to  live  with  him; 
we  participate  in  the  momentary  griefs  which  af¬ 
flicted  him,  and  the  momentary  triumphs  in  which 
he  exulted.  We  join  the  old  blind  bard  at  the  door 

of 


borough,  that  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Verulain  had  been  a 
philofopher,  he  weald  probably  forget  that  Marlborough  had 
been  a  general.  He  did  better.  He  took  £.500  for  his  Life, 
and  never  wrote  a  page  of  it.  By  the  way,  this  has  been  no 
uncommon  practice  among  authors.  Some  have  published  a 
variety  of  titles  of  works,  as  if  they  were  ready  for  the  prefsj 
but  of  which  the  titles  only  had  been  written.  Pafchal,  who 
was  hiftoriographer  to  Francis  I.  forged  fuch  titles,  that 
the  penfion  which  he  received  for  occupying  himfelf  cn  the 
French  hiftory  might  be  continued.  When  he  died,  all  his 
hiftorical  performances  did  not  exceed  fix  pages ! 
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of  his  houfe,  near  Bunhill-fields  j  we  fee  him  fit 
there  in  a  grey  coarfe  cloth  coat,  in  the  warm 
funny  weather,  breathing  the  frefh  air.  His  houfe 
is,  indeed,  fm^ll,  (and  what  true  poet  ever  poflefied  a 
large  one?)  It  .has  but  one  room  on  a  floor.  Up 
one  pair  of  fta‘ir,s)  'hung  in  rufty  green,  fits  John 
Milton,  in  an  elbow  chair,  in  black  clothes,  yet 
neat  enough.  Pule,  but  not  cadaverous  ;  his  hands 
gouty. 

And  what  does  Milton  fay  on  his  blindnefs, 
when  his  enemies  reproach  him  with  it  as  a  crime  ? 
Thefe  are  his  words,  taken  from  his  fecond  defence 
of  the  Englifh  nation :  *  I  prefer  my  blindnefs  to 
‘  yours,’  (he  addrefies  his  adverfuries)  ‘  yours  is  funk 

*  into  your  deepeft  fenfes,  blinding  your  minds,  fo 

*  that  you  can  lee  nothing  that  is  found  and  folid. 
‘  Mine  takes  from  me  only  the  colour  and  furface 
‘  of  things,  but  does  not  take  away  from  the  mind’s 
‘  contemplation,  what  is  in  thole  things  of  true  and 
‘  eonftant.  Moreover,  how  many  thing  are  there 

*  which  I  would  not  fee!  How  many  which  1  can  be 
‘  debarred  the  light  without  repining!  How  few 
‘left  which  I  much  delire  to  lee!  Vile  men!  who 

*  mock  us!  The  blind  have  a  protection  from  the  in¬ 
juries  of  men,  and  vve  are  rendered  al  molt  lac  red. 
‘  To  this  I  impute,  that  my  friends  are  more  ready 
‘  and  officious  to  ferve  me  than  before,  and  more 
‘  frequently  vilit  me.  They  do  not  think  that 
‘  the  only  worth  of  an  honelt  man  is  placed  in  his 
‘  eyes.’ 

Richard  fon 

•  Mod  of  the  following  particulars  are  given  in  the  lively 
exprelhons  of  Richardfon. 
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Piichcrctfon  would  have  confidered  kimlelf  as 
fortunate,  had  he  been  enabled  to  add  another  lively 
ieene  to  the  doineftie  life  of  Milton.  This  has 
been  obtained  by  the  late  laureat,  who,  in  his  fe- 
cond  edition  of  his  juvenile  poems,  has  given  the 
nuncupative  will  of  our  poet.  I  gather  from  a 
iBni  of  the  barren  luperfluities  of  legal  information, 
iho.e  intereifing  ftrokes  with  which  every  man  of 
femibility  and  tafte  will  lympathize.  V,  e  muft  re- 
coheet,  that  at  the  petiod  to  which  they  relate, 
Milton  was  no  more  the  fecretarv  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  his  friends  were  destroyed  or  dif- 
perfed.  Thefe  little  facts  deferibe  more  forcibly 
than  the  molt  eloquent  declamation,  thofe  fecret 
miferies  which  preyed  on  the  heart  of  Milton,  and 
which  muft  not  only  have  disturbed  his  fublime 
contemplations,  but  impeded  the  vigour  of  his 
fancy,  and  the  corrections  of  his  criticifin. 

It  is  here  we  learn  that  his  children  combined  to 
cheat  and  to  rob  him;  to  embitter  his  hours  with 
fccrn  and  difafteCtion ;  and  far  from  folacing  the 
age  of  their  venerable,  their  fublime  parent,  they 
became  impatient  for  his  death.  He  had 

‘  No  fond  companion  of  hi;  helplefs  years/' 

Goldsmith. 

The  name  of  Milton  muft  be  added  to  the  me¬ 
lancholy  catalogue  of  the  unhappy  learned.  Be¬ 
hold  the  great  Milton,  blind,  decrepid,  poor,  and 
folitarv  (for  fclitary  he  muft  then  have  been  amidft 
thofe  who  furrounded  him)  feated  by  a  little  fire  in 

his 
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Iiis  kitchen,  crying  to  his  wife,  with  a  voice  of  pa¬ 
tient  grief,  ‘  Make  much  of  me  as  long  as  I  live/ 
— When  his  meat  is  brought  to  him,  becaufe  it  is 
made  agreeable  to  his  tafte  (for  he  was  delicate 
though  temperate)  he  exclaims  with  grateful  plea- 
fure  to  his  wife,  f  God  have  mercy,  Betty,  I  fee 
*  thou  wilt  perform  according  to  thy  promife,  in 
providing  me  fuc'n  difhes  as  I  think  lit,  whilft  I 
live.’ — Such  is  our  own  domeftic  language,  and 
fuch  was  the  domeftic  language  of  the  fublimeft 
genius.  Genius  is  not  above  the  little  confolations 
of  humanity. 

Let  me  reflcdf  a  moment  on  the  fccne  that  occu¬ 
pies  my  imagination.  Men  of  genius  !  the  reflec¬ 
tion  is  addrefled  to  you.  Milton  had  perhaps  wan¬ 
dered  in  the  fields  of  fancy,  and  confoled  his  blind- 
nefs  with  liftening  to  the  voice  of  his  nation,  that 
was  to  have  refounded  with  his  name.  To  Virgil, 
and  Taffo,  and  Ariofto,  not  his  matters  but  his  ri¬ 
vals,  their  country  had  not  been  ungrateful.  One 
had  bafked  in  the  funfhine  of  a  court;  the  other 
had  feen  the  laurel  wreath  prepared  for  him  at 
Home;  and  the  latt  lived  to  hear  his  name  repeated 
in  the  ftreets,  and  faluted  as  the  poet  of  his  nation. 
Milton  had  enriched  his  national  poetry  with  two 
epics — what  were  his  rewards  ?  Milton  confidered 
him felf  as  fortunate  in  having  one  female  who  did 
not  entirely  abandon  him;  and  one  obfeure  fanatic, 
who  was  pleafed  with  his  poems  becaufe  the}'  were, 
religious.  What  laurels!  What  felicities! 

Je  lis  les  noms  des  poetes  fameux  ; 

Ou  font  les  noms  des  poetes  lieureux  ?  Gresset. 

e 
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Anecdotes  considered  as  a  Source  o  f  literary  Amuse¬ 
ment  superior  to  Romances. 

On  anecdotes,  judicioufly  arranged,  another  ob- 
fervation  is  to  be  made. 

Men  of  letters,  to  unbend  from  their  feverer 
ftudies,  have  frequently  had  reeourfe  to  the  works 
of  mere  imagination.  Romances  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  into  their  libraries;  they  fly, 

— - —from  ferious  .Antonine 

To  Rabelais’  ravings,  and  from  profe  to  verfe. 

Armstrong. 

To  folace  mental  fatigue  by  the  amufements  of 
fancy,  is  no  lofs  of  time.  Students  know  how 
often  the  e}e  is  bulled  in  wandering  over  the  page, 
while  the  mind  lies  in  torpid  inactivity  ;  they  there¬ 
fore  compute  their  time,  not  by  the  hours  con- 
fumed  in  ftudy,  but  by  the  real  acquifitions  they 
obtain;  they  do  not  number  the  voyages  they 
make,  but  the  gold  and  the  diamonds  they  bring 
home.  A  man  of  letters  beft  feels  the  truth  of  the 
maxim  of  Heflod  when  applied  to  Time,  that, 
‘  Half  is  better  than  the  whole.’  But  it  is  a  com¬ 
plaint  of  ingenious  minds,  that  when  they  deviate 
into  the  gardens  of  Armida,  they  want  the  forti¬ 
tude  of  Rinaldo  to  exile  themfelves  from  their  en¬ 
chantments.  Yet  works  of  amufement  muft  relieve 
thofe  of  learning.  If  a  ftudent  values  his  hours,  it 
is  therefore  as  dangerous  for  him  to  read  romances, 
as  it  would  be  not  to  read  them.  ^ 

It  is  perhaps  more  delirable  to  have  fuch  lite¬ 
rary  colledions  at  hand.  Anecdotes  gratify  the 
eafe  of  indolence  by  their  concifenefs,  and  the  love 

of 
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of  novelty  by  that  infinite  variety  pinch  theypre- 
fent  to  the  mind.  Perhaps  the  intereft  they  excite 
is  fuperior  to  that  we  feel  in  a  work  of  imagination. 
It  muft  be  felt  fo  at  leaft  by  the  enthufiaftic  votary, 
who  approaches  his  mailers  with  anxiety,  with 
curiolity,  with  admiration. 

What  painter  but  muft  receive  an  exquifite  gra¬ 
tification  in  this  anecdote  of  Pouftin  ?  1  I  law 

‘  Pouffin  (fays  Marville)  during  my  refidence  at 
‘  Rome.  I  have  frequently  admired  the  exceffive 
‘  love  this  excellent  painter  had  for  the  perfection 
i  *  of  his  art.  Old  as  he  then  was,  I  have  met  him 
c  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome,  and  fometimes 
‘  in  the  country,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Tiber, 
1  Iketching  whatever  he  remarked  the  moll  to  his 
‘  tafte.  I  have  l'een  him  frequently  return  with  his 
‘  handkerchief  full  of  Hones,  mofs,  flowers,  and 
e  fimilar  objects,  which  he  was  defirous  of  painting 
‘  exactly  after  nature.  I  allied  him  one  day  by 
‘  what  means  he  had  attained  that  high  excellence 
‘  which  had  placed  him  fo  eminently  among  the 
1  Italian  painters ;  he  anfwered  modeftly,  I  have 
‘  neglected  nothing.’ 

O  O  , 

And  what  poet  is  not  interelted  in  this  literary 
anecdote  of  a  kindred  nature,  which  Johnl'on  has 
recorded  of  Pope  ?  I  do  not  venture  to  change  his 
expreflions  :  ‘  From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was 
‘  never  diverted.  If  converlation  offered  any  thing 
‘  that  could  be  improved,  he  committed  it  to 
c  paper.  If  a  thought,  or  perhaps  an  expreffion 
‘  more  happy  than  w as  common,  role  to  bis  mind, 
‘  he  was  careful  to  write  it;  an  independant  dif- 

c  2  ‘  ticli 
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‘  Li cli  was  preferved,  for  an  opportunity  of  infer- 
‘  tion  ;  and  fome  little  fragments  have  been  found 
(  containing  lines,  or  parts  of  lines,  to  be  wrought 
‘  upon  at  fome  other  time.’ 

While  fuch  anecdotes  form  a  fource  of  literary 
amu  lement,  they  convey  at  the  fame  time  fome  of 
it’s  moft  valuable  inftructions.  We  learn  from  thefe 
anecdotes  of  Pouflin  and  of  Pope,  that  a  painter 
muft  bring  home  mofs  and  flowers,  and  a  poet 
fentiments  and  images.  There  is  nothing  fo  mi¬ 
nute,  that  fhould  be  neglected ;  nothing  fo  vaft 
but  which  may  efcape  ;  we  muft  therefore  habituate 
our  mind  to  fludious  attention,  as  much  out  of  our 
cabinet  as  in  it.  The  painter  does  not  always  re¬ 
quire  his  eafel  to  paint,  nor  the  poet  his  poem  to 
compote;  their  genius  accompanies  them  in  their 
walks,  and  in  their  converfations. 

Another  reflection  offers  itfelf  to  my  mind : 

The  Instructions  zohich  an  Artist  may  derive  from 
Anecdotes. 

The  ftudies  of  artifts  have  a  great  uniformity. 
They  have  all  the  fame  difficulties  to  encounter, 
though  they  do  not  all  meet  the  fame  glory.  It  is 
alfo  certain,  that  feveral  men  of  genius  have  feen 
their  labours  negleCted  for  their  deficiency  in  that 
art  of  finifhing,  which  is  the  excellence  of  art. 
An  artift  has  many  artifices  to  employ,  of  which, 
if  he  is  ignorant,  he  will  never  attain  that  rank 
which  he  otherwife  would  merit.  It  is  not  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  zeal  of  his  friends,  nor  even  the  ma¬ 
lice  of  his  critics,  will  be  capable  of  difcovering  to 

trim 
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him  thole  myfteries  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  ok. 
thofe  failings  which  render  his  attempts  fruitlefs. 
Such  arts  of  compofition  are  alone  to  be  attained 
by  patient  meditation  on  his  own,  and  on  the  la¬ 
bours  of  others.  It  will  be  impoflible  for  him  to 
turn  over  a  feries  of  anecdotes,  Ikilrully  arranged, 
and  enlightened  by  reflections,  but  he  will  gain 
fome  valuable  intelligence  which  relates  to  his  own 
ftudies.  From  one,  he  learns  in  what  manner  he 
corrected  and  planned ;  from  another,  in  what 
manner  he  overcame  thofe  obftacles,  which  per¬ 
haps  at  that  very  moment  obftructed  his  progrefs, 
and  made  him  rife  in  del'pair  from  his  own  unfi- 
mflied  labour.  W  hat  perhaps  he  had  in  vain  de¬ 
filed  for  half  his  life,  is  revealed  to  him  by  an  anec¬ 
dote.  It  is  thus  that  the  recreations  of  indolence 
may  impart  the  vigour  of  ftudy  ;  as  we  find  l'ome- 
times  in  the  fruit  we  took  for  pleafure,  the  medi¬ 
cine  that  reftores  our  health. 

Anecdotes  of  various  Use  to  Writers. 

It  is  neceffary  that  the  mind  of  a  writer  fhould 
be  richly  ftored  with  anecdotes  of  all  kinds.  The 
molt  unconnected  anecdote  may  be  advantageoufly 
employed.  Anecdotes  will  ferve  to  enliven  his 
writings  by  a  pleaflng  diverfity ;  to  ftrengthen  his 
opinions  by  a  happy  illuftration  ;  and  they  will  af¬ 
ford  him  a  fund  of  ingenious  allufions.  I  have  given 
fufficient  examples  of  the  firft  kinds  ;  I  add  one  of 
the  latter.  In  No.  172  of  the  Humbler,  the  great 
Moralift  thusexprefies  himfelf:  ‘  A  Virginian  king, 
‘  when  the  Europeans  had  fixed  a  lock  on  his  door, 

c  3  f  was 
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e  was  fo  delighted  to  find  his  fubjeels  admitted  or 

*  excluded  with  fuch  facility,  _  that  it  was  from 

*  morning  to  evening  his  whole  employment  to  turn 

*  the  key.  We,  among  whom  locks  and  keys  have 

*  been  longer  in  ufe,  are  inclined  to  laugh  at  this 

*  American  amufement ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  this 
c  paper  will  have  a  fingle  reader  that  may  not  apply 
f  this  ftory  to  himfelf,  and  recoiled;  fome  hours  of 
‘  his  life,  in  which  he  has  been  equally  overpowered 
‘  by  the  tranfitory  charms  of  trifling  novelty/  By 
this  anecdote  of  the  Virginian  king,  we  may  per¬ 
ceive  in  what  manner  the  ingenuity  of  a  writer  may 
employ,  for  the  liappieft  application,  the  molt  tri¬ 
fling  and  unconnected  anecdote. 

To  return  to  the  fubjecl  of  anecdotes  relating  to 
literary  men.  There  are  fome  who  appear  born 
with  an  antipathy  to  anecdotes.  They  exclaim, 
(  Give  me  no  anecdotes  of  an  author,  but  give  me 
‘  his  works/  This  contempt  is  erroneous,  and  pre¬ 
judicial  to  literature. 

Anecdotes  of  an  Author  serve  as  Comments  on  his 

Works. 

One  likes  to  know  the  hiftory  and  the  occafion 
of  a  work;  and  above  all  the  character  of  an  author. 
It  is  certain  that  thefe  little  circumftances  ferve 
greatly  to  lead  us  into  his  genius,  and  the  proper 
underflai.cUng  of  many  pafi'ages.  This  is  very  ne- 
cefiary  in  political  writings,  in  memoirs,  and  fuch 
as  are  entitled,  ‘  hiltories  of  our  own  time/  We,  of 
all  other  nations,  abound  with  party  writers ;  and 
it  is  fipme times  even  neceflary  not  only  to  know  the 
9  '  character 
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chavaB.tr  of  an  author,  but  the  very  date  of  his  pub¬ 
lications.  Every  true  Briton  is  doubtlefs  a  difinter- 
efted  patriot,  yet  he  rarely  appears  infenfible  to  the 
offer,  or  the  refufal  of  a  penfion.  Our  polities  are 
as  various  as  our  atmosphere ;  and  are  divided 
into  as  many  fects  as  our  religion.  The  bigotry  ot 
toryil'm  is  leen  fometimes  to  terminate  in  the 
atheifm  of  whiggifm.  An  Englilhman  is  for  laving 
his  foul  and  the  nation  in  the  way  that  he  likes  belt. 

Anecdotes  of  hijtorical  Writers  very  necejjary  for  the 
Reader  of  their  Works. 

It  is  therefore  very  ufeful  to  have  anecdotes  of 
fuch  writers.  When  we  read  Parker’s  Iliftor-y  of 
his  own  Time,  we  ceafe  to  be  furprifed  at  feeing  the 
celebrated  Marvell  treated  as  an  outCcfft  ol  locietv ; 
an  infamous  libeller ;  and  one  whofe  talents  were 
as  defpicable  as  his  perl’on.  We  know  that  this 
defeription  was  dictated  not  only  by  the  hatred  of 
party,  but  by  that  of  perfonal  rancour.  When  we 
read  Froiffart,  we  mu  ft  not  be  milled  by  his  appa¬ 
rent  limplicity  and  captivating  naivete  ;  we  mult 
remember,  that  he  lived  in  our  country,  an  adulator 
of  Queen  Philippa  and  the  Englilh  court.  When 
we  read  Comines,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  recoi¬ 
led!  this  anecdote*.  This  writer  had  been  born  a 
iubjedl,  and  had  been  long  a  favourite  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  Returning  from  the  chace,  he  one 
day  fat  down  before  his  prince,  and  jocofely  ordered 
him  to  pull  off  his  boots.  It  is  not  lefs  improper 
than  dangerous,  to  amufe  one’s  felf  with  a  prince* 

The 

*  It  is  to  be  found  in  Amelot  de  la  Houffaie’s  Memoires 
Wlitiques,  but  I  have  forgot  the  volume. 
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The  duke  pulled  off  his  boots,  and  dallied  them  iff  . 
Coniines’  face,  which  bled  freely.  From  that  time 
he  was  mortified  at  the  court  of  Burgundy  by  the 
nick-name  of  the  hooted  head.  Comines  felt  the 
wound  in  his  mind.  He  foon  afterwards  went  over 
to  the  king'  of  France.  It  was  at  that  court  he 
compofed  his  Memoirs,  in  which  his  old  patron,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  is  reprefented  as  a  monfter 
of  pride,  of  tyranny  and  cruelty.  I  am  afraid  that 
if  we  clolely  examine  into  the  anecdotes  of  the 
writers  of  memoirs,  we  fhall  find  that  many,  like 
Comines,  have  had  the  boot  dafhed  in  their  face. 

I  cannot  difmifs  this  topic,  without  difclofing  to 
the  public  an  anecdote  which  fliould  not  have  been 
hitherto  concealed  from  it.  When  feme  hiftorians 
meet  with  any  information  in  favour  of  thofe  per- 
fonages  whom  they  have  chofen  to  execrate  as  it 
were  fyftematically,  they  employ  forgeries,  inter¬ 
polations,  or,  ftill  more  effectual  villainies.  Mrs. 
Macaulay  confulted  MSS.  at  the  Britifli  Mufeum, 
and  in  her  tnftorical  refearches,  I  believe,  dejtroyed 
the  page  of  the  MS  !  Thefe  dilapidations  were  at 
length  perceived,  and  Hie  wras  watched.  The  Har- 
leian  MS.  7379,  will  go  down  to  pofterity  as  an 
eternal  teftirnony  of  her  hiftorical  impartiality.  It 
is  a  collection  of  ftate  letters.  This  MS.  has  three 
pages  entirely  torn  out ;  and  it  has  a  note,  figned 
by  the  principal  librarian,  that  on  luch  a  day  the 
MS.  was  delivered  to  her,  and  the  fame  day  the 
pages  were  found  to  be  dejtroyed? 

Addifon’s 

*  When  I  gave  this  anecdote  I  confidered  It  as  my  duty. 

It  has  been  the  occaiion  of  bringing  on  me  more  enmity  and 

calumny, 
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Addiforis  Observation  on  Anecdotes  ilhtjlratcd. 

There  is  not  lefs  ferious  truth  than  exquifite  hu- 
-  mour,  in  the  well-known  obfervation  with  which 
Adclifon  opens  his  Spectators.  He  fays,  ‘  I  have 
(  obfervecl  that  a  reader  feldom  perufes  a  book  with 
f  pleafure,  until  he  knows  whether  the  writer  of  it 
‘  be  a  black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  choleric 
‘  difpofttion,  with  other  particulars  of  the  .like 
‘  nature,  that  conduce  very  much  to  the  right  un- 
*  derftanding  of  an  author.’ 

I  confefs  I  fhall  read  the  works  of  the  three  great 
Italian  writers,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccacio, 
with  more  delight,  fince  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  their  portraits,  elaborately  drawn  by  Tira- 
bofehi.y  From  this  ufeful  writer  I  am  informed 
that  Dante  was  much  given  to  mufing,  and  inclined 
to  melancholy ;  that  he  had  fomething  like  pride  in. 
his  nature;  blent  in' ordinary  company,  but  when 
he  fpoke  every  word  was  deeply  thought.  His 
converfation  was  as  fatirical  concerning  thofe  he 
did  not  efteem,  as  it  was  grateful  to  his  friends  and 

patrons. 


calumny,  from  the  partizans  of  Mrs.  Macaulay,  than  I  once 
imagined  I  fhould  through  all  my  life  have  fullered.  It  has 
been  lifted  to  the  bottom.  The  late  Dr.  Morton,  who  was  the 
writer  of  the  memorandum,  when  called  on,  would  not  give  a 
fatisfaftory  anfwer  but  an  artful  evafion.  In  the  Monthly 
Review  for  1794- — the  correfpondence  on  this  fubjett  has  been 
preferved. — I  do  not  feel  myfelf  authorized  to  expunge  the 
anecdote ;  and  I  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion, 
f  See  his  copious  Hiltory  of  Italian  Literature. 
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patrons.  Such  was  the  poet  of  the  fombrous  and 
fatiric  Inferno  ! 

He  who  is  the  model  of  tender  fonnets,  and  the 
pbetof  the  Loves  and  the  Graces,  was  beautiful  in 
his  perfcn,  enchanting  in  his  convefation,  while  his 
eloquence  enraptured  his  delighted  auditors.  He 
knew  to  vary  his  employments ;  to  fly  from  the 
court  into  the  depth  of  folitude  #  ;  and  it  was  thus 
that  this  amiable  genius  became  as  learned  as  he 
Was  accomplifhed. 

The  licentious  writer  of  the  moft  agreeable  profe 
in  Italian  literature,  had  neither  the  fublime  melan¬ 
choly  of  Dante,' nor  the  enchanting  politenefs  of 
Petrarch.  In  the  travels  which,  in  his  youthful 
years,  he  made  in  the  charadler  of  a  merchant,  he 
had  acquired  his  variety  of  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  a  decided  tafte  for  that  freedom  of 
gaiety,  which  does  not  always  fpare  the  blulhes  of 
the  modeft,  and  the  tremors  of  the  pious.  Love, 

good 

*  Zimmerman  gives  another  turn  to  this  continual  change 
©f  place.  He  fays,  in  his  Solitude,  ‘  Petrarch  poffeffed  a  reftlefs 

*  and  unquiet  mind;  difpleafed  becaufe  he  was  not  where  he 

*  could  not  go  ;  becaufe  he  could  not  attain  every  thing  he 

*  wifhed  ;  becaufe  he  looked  in  vain  for  fomething  it  was 

*  impoiuble  he  fhould  find.  Petrarch,  in  fhort,  poffelfed  all 

*  thofe  defects  which  generally  accompany  men  of  genius.’ 

When  we  confider  that  he  propofed  to  refide  at  Venice, 
and  made  even  a  prefent  of  his  library  to  the  republic,  yet 
could  not  remain  there  above  two  years,  with  other  fimilar  re- 
lolutions,  which  were  broken  almoft  as  foon  as  formed,  one 
mult  prefer  this  opinion  of  Zimmerman  to  Tirabofchij  fo 
difficult  is  it,  however,  to  fix  on  the  truth  1 
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good  eating,  and  polite  literature,  were  his  divini¬ 
ties.  He  was  large  and  corpulent,  an  able  drinker, 
an  excellent  companion,  and  an  adorer  of  the 
ladies.  The  priefts,  at  length,  frightened  poor 
Boccacio,  as  they  afterwards  did  his  happy  difeiple 
La  Fontaine.  Boccacio  fuddenly  became  referved, 
folitary,  and  melancholy  ;  his  ttudies  partook  of 
his  difpotitions,  for,  after  his  converfion,  (Tirabofchi 
fays)  he  produced  nothing  that  we  can  read.  One 
is  inclined  to  lament  that  he  became  religious. 

It  is  not  amifs,  when  we  read  the  mifanthropic 
works  of  Hobbes,  to  recollect,  that  the  philofopher 
of  Malmetbury  wrote  many  of  them  in  a  manner 
which,  perhaps,  has  rendered  them  to  rugged.  We 
are  told,  that  foon  after  dinner  he  would  retire  into 
his  ftudy,  and  have  his  candle,  with  ten  or  twelve 
pipes,  placed  by  him  ;  then  lhutting  the  door,  he 
began  fmoaking,  thinking,  and  writing.  From  a 
man  who  would  fmoke  ten  pipes  at  his  ft  u  dies,  it 
was  but  natural  that  his  writings  fhould  retain 
fomething  of  the  effluvia  of  the  tobacco.  Such  a 
one  might  be  a  philofophic  politician,  but  not  a 
poetic  philanthropic. 

A  JV riter  of  Talents  fees  Connexions  in  Anecdotes  not 
perceived  by  others. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  conlidered,  that,  however  fenfi- 
ble  I  may  appear  to  the  charms  of  ftriking  anec¬ 
dotes,  I  do  not  perceive  that  frequently  they  are 
frivolous,  inlipid,  and  inconfequential.  Many  col¬ 
lectors  of  anecdotes  have  fhewn,  by  their  inability, 
that  fome  talents  axe  requifite,  to  render  them 
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valuable  ;  feme  tafle  in  their  feledtion,  fome  judg¬ 
ment  in  their  arrangement,  and  fome  elegance  in 
their  fiyle.  A  man  of  penetration  fees  connexions 
in  anecdotes,  which  are  not  immediately  perceived 
by  others  ;  in  his  hands  anecdotes  (even  fhculd 
they  be  familiar  to  us)  are  fufceptible  of  a  thoufand 
novel  turns.  We  have  only  to  examine  the  Eloges 
of  the  French  academicians,  compofed  by  Fonte- 
nelle  and  D’Alembert,  to  perceive  in  what  manner 
literary  anecdotes  fhould  be  prefented,  and  to  molt 
of  our  writers  to  fee  how  they  fliould  not  be  given.. 

A  Model  of  Anecdotical  Compojitibn. 

As  the  aefign  of  this  E/Tay  is  to  fhew  in  what 
manner  any  topic  may  be  enforced,  or  illuflrated, 
by  anecdotes,  (rather  than  the  manner  in  which  a 
Angle  anecdote  may  be  given)  I  prefer  to  offer,  as 
a  model  of  this  fpecies  of  anecdotical  eompofftion, 
fome  parts  of  the  Critical  Refections  on  Poetry  and 
Painting,  by  Du  Bos.  When  this  ingenious  re¬ 
flector  Would  eft ablilli  his  obfervation,  f  that  the 
‘  impulfe  of  genius  determines  thofe  who  were 
(  born  with  it,  to  become  a  painter  or  poet,’  he 
fhews,  by  a  ferie.s  of  connected  anecdotes,  that 
ir;oft  of  the  celebrated  artifts  were  never  born  the 
ions  of  painters*.-  As  for  poets,  they  are  fill  a 
more. finking’  teftimony  of  this  impulfe  of  genius. 
No  father  ever  yet  designed  his  fon  to  affiune  the 
profeffion  of  a  poet.  We  cannot  doubt  the  truth 
of  the'fe  obfervations,  when  we  read  that  u’iety  of 
anecdotes  which  he  has  united  with  fuch  udle,  and 
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which  eftablifh  the  great  principle  of  the  impulfe  of 
genius.  There  are  other  ieCtions  in  this  agreeable 
work,  which  inftruCt  us  by  the  happy  manner  in 
which  he  has  interwoven  among  his  reflections,  a 
Series  of  interefting  anecdotes. 

Of  Frivolous  Anecdotes. 

I  haften  now  to  conclude  this  Eflay,  by  noti¬ 
cing,  when  anecdotes  become  frivolous  and  imper¬ 
tinent,  given  by  writers  deftitute  of  talents. 

Dr.  Johnfon,  who  has  devoted  one  of  his  periodical 
papers  to  a  defence  of  anecdotes,  exprefles  himfelf 
thus  on  certain  collectors  of  anecdotes :  4  They  are  not 
‘  always  fo  happy  as  to  feleCt  the  molt  important.  J 
f  know  not  well  what  advantage  pofterity  can  re- 
‘  ceive  from  the  only  circumflance  by  which  Tick- 
f  ell  has  diftinguifhed  Addifon  from  the  reft  of 
‘  mankind,  the  irregularity  of  hispulfe;  nor  can  I 
‘  think  myfelf  overpaid  for  the  time  fpent  in  read- 
‘  ing  the  life  of  Malherbe,  by  being  enabled  to  re- 
*  late,  after  the  learned  biographer,  that  Malherbe 
‘  had  two  predominant  opinions ;  one,  that  the 
‘  loofenefs  of  a  Angle  woman  might  deflroy  all  her 
‘  boaft  of  ancient  defeent ;  the  other,  that  the 
‘  French  beggars  made  ufe,  very  improperly  and 
1  barbaroufly,  of  the  phrafe  noble  gentleman,  be- 
(  caufe  either  word  included  the  fenle  of  both/ 
Thele  juft  observations  may,  perhaps,  be  further 
illuftrated  by  the  following  notices.  Dr.  J.  War  ton 
has  informed  the  world,  that  many  of  our  poets  have 
been  handfome.  This,  certainly,  neither,  concerns  the 
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world  nor  their  poetry.  It  is  trifling  to  tell  us,  that 
Dr.  Johnlon  was  accuftomed  f  to  cut  his  nails  to  the 
quick.'  I  am  not  much  gratified  by  being  in¬ 
formed,  that  Menage  wore  a  greater  number  of 
ftockings  than  any  other  perfon,  excepting  one, 
whofe  name  I  have  really  forgotten.  The  biogra¬ 
pher  of  Cujas,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  fays,  that  two 
things  were  remarkable  of  this  fcholar.  The  fir  ft, 
that  he  ftudied  on  the  floor,  lying  proftrate  on  a 
carpet,  with  his  books  about  him ;  and,  fecondly, 
that  his  perfpiration  exhaled  an  agreeable  fmell, 
which  he  uled  to  inform  his  friends  he  had  in  com¬ 
mon  with  Alexander  the  Great !  This  admirable 
biographer  lhould  have  told  us,  whether  he  fre¬ 
quently  turned  from  his  very  uneafy  attitude. 
Somebody  informs  us,  that  Guy  Patin  refembled 
Cicero,  whofe  ftatue  is  preferved  at  Rome ;  on 
which  he  enters  into  a  comparifon  of  Patin  with 
Cicero.  He  lhould  have  recollected,  that  he  might 
have  refembled  the  ftatue  of  Cicero,  but  not  Cicero 
himfelf.  Baillet  loads  his  life  of  Defcartes  with  a 
thoufand  minutiae,  which  lefs  difgrace  the  philofo- 
pher  than  the  biographer.  Was  it  worth  inform¬ 
ing  the  public,  that  Defcartes  was  very  particular 
about  his  wigs  ;  that  he  had  them  manufactured  at 
Paris ;  and  that  he  always  kept  four  ?  That  he 
wore  green  taffety  in  France ;  but  that,  in  Hol¬ 
land,  he  quitted  taffety  for  cloth ;  and  that  he  was 
fond  of  omelets  of  eggs  ?  There  are  writers  who 
cannot  diftinguifh  between  fuch  frivolous  particu¬ 
lars,  and  thole  anecdotes  which  convey  fome  link¬ 
ing  fentiment,  charaCteriltic  of  a  lublime  genius. 

It 
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It  muft  alfo  be  confeffed,  that  there  are  readers, 
who,  when  they  meet  with  interefting  anecdotes 
of  illuftrious  men,  rank  them  with  fuch  frivolous 
particulars. 

Trifling  Anecdotes  sometimes  to  be  excused. 

Yet  of  anecdotes  which  appear  trifling,  fome- 
thing  may  be  alledged  in  their  defence.  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  fafer  for  fome  writers,  to  give  us  all  they  know, 
than  to  permit  themfelves  the  power  of  rejection; 
becaufe,  for  this,  there  is  required  a  certain  degree 
of  tafte  and  difcernment,  which  many  biographers 
are  not  fo  fortunate  as  to  poffefs.  Let  us  lome- 
times  recoiled!,  that  the  page  over  which  we  toil, 
will  probably  furnilh  materials  for  authors  of  hap¬ 
pier  talents.  I  would  rather  have  a  Birch,  or  a 
Hawkins,  appear  heavy,  cold,  and  prolix,  than 
that  any  thing  material  which  concerns  a  Tillotfon 
or  a  Johnfon  fhould  be  loft.  It  muft  alfo  be  con- 
fefled,  that  an  anecdote,  or  a  circunvftance,  which 
may  appear  inconfequential  to  a  reader,  may  bear 
fome  remote  or  latent  connexion,  which  a  mature 
refledtion  often  difcovers.  It  is  certain,  that  a  bio¬ 
grapher,  who  has  long  contemplated  the  charadter 
he  records,  fees  many  noble  connexions  which 
efcape  an  ordinary  reader.  On  this  fubjedt  I  fhall 
quote  the  judicious  obfervation  of  Dr.  Kippis.  Our 
biographer,  in  doling  the  life  of  Dr.  Birch,  has 
formed  an  apology  for  that  minute  refearch, 
which,  it  is  faid,  this  writer  has  carried  to  a  blam- 
able  excefs.  He  writes,  f  It  may  be  alledged  in 
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e  our  author’s  favour,  that  a  man  who  has  a  deep 
‘  and  extenfive  acquaintance  with  a  fubject,  often  - 
‘  fees  a  connexion  and  importance  in  fome  fmaller 
‘  circumftances,  which  may  not  immediately  be 
‘  difcerned  by  others;  and,  on  that  account,  may 
c  have  reafons  for  inferting  them  that  will  efcape 
f  the  notice  of  fuperficial  minds 

Character  cf  a  Writer  oj  Anecdotes. 

I  (hall  now  clofe  this  Diflertation,  by  attempting 
to  lketch  the  character  of  a  writer  of  anecdotes. 

To  colledf  anecdotes,  is  the  humble  labour  of 
induftrjr ;  but  not  to  prefent  them  with  reflection, 
with  acumen,  and  with  tafte. 

It 

*  Abbe  d’Olivet  has  been  cenfured  for  dwelling,  in  his 
Continuation  of  the  Hiftoryofthe  French  Academy,  on  mi¬ 
nute  circumltances,  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the  hifto- 
rian.  Perhaps  it  was  unfortunate  for  our  Abbe,  that  his 
predecefl’or  Fontenelle  fo  eminently  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in 
the  fame  career.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  fome  time  after 
2iis  work  was  publilhed,  he  gives  his  opinion  on  thefe  mi¬ 
nutiae  of  literary  hiftory.  He  lays,  ‘  For  my  part,  I  Ihould 
‘  be  charmed  if  we  had  a  good  life  of  Homer,  of  Plato,  of 
‘  Horace,  of  Virgil,  and  their  equals.  It  is  in  thefe  cafes 
‘  the  minute!!  details  would  not  fail  to  intereft  me ;  but  I 
‘  would  not  give  a  fcraw  to  knew  the  year  of  Rome  in  which 
*  Bavins  was  born,  who  were  his  father,  his  mother,  his 
‘  nurfe,  and  his  preceptor  ;  the  number  of  his  brothers  and 
e  fillers,  nor  the  year  and  the  day  in  which  he  died.’  1  mull 
confefs,  in  clofing  this  note,  that  a  warm  admirer  of  any  great 
man  never  finds  any  thing  uninterefting  which  relates  to 
him  j  but  fome  biographers  do  not  rec  dleft,  that  the  lives 
they  record  are  not  always  thofe  which  enjoy  this  privi¬ 
lege. 
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It  is  a  talk,  not  unworthy  of  genius,  to  arrange 
thefe  minute  notices  of  human  nature,  and  of  hu¬ 
man  learning.  A  writer  might  yet  delight  us,  by 
a  collection  of  topics  which  fhould  illuftrate  man¬ 
ners,  hiltory,  and  literature:  his  talents  mult  be 
verfatile,  yet  powerful.  A  writer  of  anecdotes  has 
difficulties  to  encounter,  from  which  the  biogra¬ 
pher  is  exempt.  A  biographer  has  but  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  an  individual  to  feize  ;  he  has  only  to  affi- 
milate  his  genius  to  that  of  another  perfon.  He 
plays  but  with  one  ball,  and  practice  will  teach 
his  hand  to  grafp  it  with  a  droit  nets :  a  writer  of 
anecdotes  throw's  with  feveral.  It  becomes  necef- 
fary  for  fuch  an  one  to  render  himfelf  familiar  with 
the  muksfonn  fhapes  of  nature  herfelf.  Is  fuch  a 
Avriter  to  give  anecdotes  of  a  Gray,  a  Milton,  or  a 
Sterne  ?  his  foul  mull  be  foftened  with  the  queru¬ 
lous  melancholy  of  Gray;  aullere  with  the  repub¬ 
lican  liereenefs  of  Milton ;  a,nd  varied  with  the 
gaiety  and  the  pathos  of  Sterne.  Anecdotes  are 
but  fqualid  fkeletons,  tmlcfs  they  arc  full  of  the 
blood  and  fiefh  of  reflection.  If  our  writer  does  not 
feel  with  the  fenlibility  of  tafte,  his  refledtions  may 
be  juft,  but  trivial  ;  his  ftyle  mult  be  diverlified  by 
the  variety  of  puffion ;  he  mult  know  to  mourn 
and  to  rejoice.  Does  he  preient  the  anecdotes  of 
war,  of  pexfecution,  of  iuperftitron — his  periods 
mult  alfume  a  higher  tone;  his  fentiments  mult 
overflow  his  facts;  and  his  heart  mult  be  more  oc¬ 
cupied  than  his  memory.  Does  he  give  the  anec¬ 
dotes  of  conviviality,  of  wit,  and  of  criticiiin — 
his  ftyle  mult  be  lharp  with  epigrammatic  pun- 
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geney,  or  embellilhed  with  a  thoufand  graces 
He  is  no  inferior  artift  who  muft  occahonally 
alarm  with  the  terrifying  fublimity  of  an  Angelo, 
or  enchant  with  the  foftened  beauty  of  an  Albano. 

A  writer  of  anecdotes  Ihould  write  of  eminent 
characters,  as  they  would  themfelves  have  written 
of  others.  He  muft  therefore  poffefs  a  portion  of 
that  genius  which  he  records,  if  he  means  to  afford 
us  perpetual  delight ;  it  is  by  fympathy  that  he 
will  add  new  gratifications  to  a  refined  tafte. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  as  models  in  the  art 
of  anecdotical  compolition,  the  illuftrious  names  of 
Fontenelle,  D’Alembert,  and  Du  Bos.  I  have 
been  compelled,  on  this  occafion,  to  cite  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  a  rival  nation.  Yet,  if  our  writers  of 
anecdotes  could  unite  the  various  learning  of  Dr. 
War  ton,  the  tafte  of  Lord  Orford,  and  the  faith- 
fulnels  of  Bofwell  to  their  exquifite  art  of  intro¬ 
ducing  anecdote,  we  perhaps  might  have  writers 
who  were  worthy  of  being  clafled  in  the  rank  of 
the  Fonteneiles. 

*  This  art  is  what  has  been  fo  juftly  admired  in  Fonte- 
neile’s  Eloges  of  the  Academicians.  Every  one  is  treated 
in  a  ftyle  conformable  to  the  objedt  in  which  he  excelled. 
The  genius  of  Fontenelle  difclofes  that  of  an  aftronomer,  a 
phyfician,  a  moralilt,  a  geometrician,  and  a  poet,  as  if  either 
of  thefe  profellions  had  formed  the  fcudies  of  his  life. 
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O  N 

MISCELLANIES. 


J.  GIVE  fome  obfervations  on  Mifcellanies, 
which,  like  their  fubjedt,  may  perhaps  require  an 
apology  for  their  unconnected  ftate.  The  Mifcel- 
lanifts  fatirife  the  Pedants ;  and  the  Pedants  abide 
the  Mifcellanifts;  but  little  has  hitherto  been  gained 
by  this  inglorious  conteft ;  fince  Pedants  will  al¬ 
ways  be  read  by  Pedants,  and  the  Mifcellanifts  by 
the  tafteful,  the  volatile,  and  the  amiable. 

Literary  eflays  are  claffed  under  philological  ftu- 
dies ;  but  philology  formerly  confided  rather  of  the 
labours  of  arid  grammarians,  and  conjectural  cri¬ 
tics,  than  of  that  more  elegant  philofophy  which 
has  been  lately  introduced  into  literature,  and 
which  by  its  graces  and  inveftigation,  can  aug¬ 
ment  the  beauties  of  original  genius,  by  beauties  of 
its  own.  This  delightful  fcience  has  been  termed 
in  Germany  the  TEsthetic,  from  a  Greek  term, 
fignifying  feeling.  It  is  fome  thing  more  than  the 
perfedt  theoretical  knowledge  of  polite  literature, 
and  the  fine  arts,  for  while  it  embraces  not  only 
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flieir  common  principles,  and  the  particular  pre* 
•cepts  of  every  kind  of  literature,  and  of  every  art, 
it  decides  on  the  beautiful  by  Taste,  and  not  by 
Logic ;  by  the  acutenefs  of  the  fenfes  it  inftantiy 
feels  what  pleafes  or  difpleafes.  Longinus  and 
Addifon  were  asflhetic  critics.  Ariftotle  and  Bolfu, 
depend  on  accuracy  of  judgment,  and  logical  defi¬ 
nitions,  and  knots,  though  they  may  not  fed  what 
ought  to  pleafe.  Imagination,  fenfibility,  and  con¬ 
geniality  of  mind  are  required  in  an  aefthetic  critic, 
who  however  has  often  been  contemptuoufly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  critics  of  the  adverfe  fchooL 
Warburton  has  called  Addifon  an  empty  fuperficial 
writer ;  nor  let  it  be  forgotten  how  the  logical  critic 
has  been  little  fenfible  to  the  character  of  genius  ; 
and  that  without  fyinpathy,  tafte,  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  it  is  poffible  to  form  very  elaborate  criticifms. 
But  one  mutt  fed,  to  decide  in  the  fchool  of  Long- 
nus  and  Addifon. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  philological  purfuits 
inflate  the  mind  with  vanity,  and  have  carried 
fome  men  of  learning  to  a  curious  and  ridiculous 
extravagance.  Perhaps  this  literary  orgafm  may 
arife  from  two  caufes.  Philologifts  are  apt  to  form 
too  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  nature  of  their  ftu- 
dies,  while  they  often  make  their  peculiar  tafte,  a 
ftandard  by  which  they  judge  of  the  fentiments  of 
others.  It  is  not  thus  with  the  fcieirtific  and  the 
moral  writer;  Science  is  modeft  and  cautious.  Mo¬ 
rality  is  humble  and  exhortative,  while  Philology 
alone  is  arrogant  and  pofitive.  An  experiment  in 
feience  is  found  with  infinite  labour,  and  may  be 
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overturned  by  a  new  difcovery  ;  and  an  action  in 
morality  may  be  fo  mingled  with  human  paffions, 
that  w-e  hefitate  to  pronounce  it  perfedi,  and  ana- 
lyfe  it  with  tranquillity.  But  it  is  not  difficult 
with  lome  to  perfuade  themfelves  that  Virgil  is  an 
immaculate  author,  and  that  they  are  men  of  ex- 
quifite  tafte.  The  Pedants  of  the  laft  age  exer- 
cifed  a  vanity  and  ferocity  revived  by  thole  critics, 
who  have  been  called  Warburtonians.  They  em¬ 
ployed  limilar  language  in  their  decilions  to  that 
of  Du  Moulin,  a  great  lawyer  of  thofe  days,  who 
always  prefixed  to  his  confultations  this  defiance, 
“  I  who  yield  to  no  perfon,  and  whom  no  perfon 
“  can  teach  any  thing.” 

By  one  of  thefe  was  Montaigne,  the  venerable 
father  of  modern  Mifcellanies,  called  “  a  bold  ig¬ 
norant  fellow.”  To  thinking  readers,  this  critical 
fummary  will  appear  myfterious  ;  for  Montaigne 
had  imbibed  the  fpirit  of  all  the  moral  writers  of 
antiquity ;  and  although  he  has  made  a  capricious 
complaint  of  a  defective  memory,  we  cannot  but 
wifh  the  complaint  had  been  more  real ;  for  we 
difcover  in  his  works  nearly  as  much  compilement, 
as  reflection,  and  he  is  one  of  thofe  authors  who 
ffiould  quote  rarely,  but  who  deferves  to  be  often 
quoted.  Montaigne  was  cenfured  by  Scaliger,  as 
Addifon  was  cenfured  by  Warburton ;  becaul’e 
both,  like  Socrates,  fmiled  at  that  mere  erudition. 
Which  confifts  of  knowing  the  thoughts  of  others, 
and  having  no  thoughts  of  our  own.  To  weigh 
fyllables,  and  to  arrange  dates,  to  adjuft  texts, 
and  to  heap  annotations,  has  generally  proved  the 
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abfence  of  the  higher  faculties.  When  a  more  ad¬ 
venturous  lpirit,  of  this  herd,  attempted  fome  nor 
vel  djfcovery,  often  men  of  tafte  beheld,  with  in¬ 
dignation,  the  perveriions  of  their  underftanding  ; 
and  a  Bentley  in  his  Milton,  or  a  Warburton  on  a 
Virgil,  had  either  a  lingular  imhecillity  concealed 
under  the  arrogance  of  the  Scholar,  or  they  did 
not  believe  what  they  told  the  Public ;  the  one  in 
his  extraordinary  invention  of  an  interpolating 
editor,  and  the  other  in  his  more  extraordinary  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  Eleufinian  myfteries.  But  what 
was  ftill  worfe,  the  froth  of  the  head  became  venom, 
when  it  reached  the  heart. 

Montaigne  has  alfo  been  cenfured  for  an  appa¬ 
rent  vanity,  in  making  himfelf  the  idol  of  his  lucu¬ 
brations.  If  he  had  not  done  this,  he  had  not 
performed  the  promife  he  makes  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  preface.  An  engaging  tendernefs  pre¬ 
vails  in  thele  naive  expreffions  which  fhall  not  be 
injured  by  a  verfion.  “  Je  fay  voue  a  la  commo- 
“  dite  particuliere  de  mes  Parens  et  Amis;  a  ce 
“  que  m’ayans  perdu  (ce  qu’ils  out  a  faire  bientoft) 
“  ils  y  prudent  retrouver  quelques  traidis  de  mes 
“  humeurs,  ct  que  par  ce  moyen  ils  nourrilfent 
“  plus  entiere  et  plus  vifue  la  conoiflance  qu’ils  ont 
“  eu  de  moi.” 

Thofe  authors  who  appear  fometimes  to  forget 
they  are  writers,  and  remember  they  are  men, 
will  be  our  favourites.  He  who  writes  from  the 
heart,  will  write  to  the  heart ;  every  one  is  ena¬ 
bled  to  decide  on  his  merits,  and  they  will  not  be 
referred  to  learned  heads,  or  a  diftant  day.  We 
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are  I  think  little  interefted  if  an  author  difplays 
fublimity ;  but  we  fhould  be  much  concerned  to 
know  whether  he  has  fincerity. 

Should  not  this  author  ail'ume  a  fantaftic  air  of 
novelty,  1  will  ftill  truft  to  every  fentiment,  I  will 
affimilate  his  fenfations  with  my  own,  and  I  will 
look  into  his  works,  as  into  my  own  heart.  Why, 
fays  Boileau,  are  my  verfes  read  by  all  ?  it  is  only 
becaufe  they  fpeak  truths,  and  that  I  am  convinced 
of  the  truths  I  write. 

Why  have  fome  of  our  line  writers  interefted 
more  than  others,  who  have  not  difplayed  inferior 
talents  ?  becaufe  they  have  raifed  no  artificial  emo¬ 
tions,  but  poured  forth  the  vigorous  expreffions  of 
a  heart,  which  feerned  relieved  from  an  opprellion 
of  fenfibility,  as  it’s  ardent  fentiments  animated 
every  period.  Montaigne  therefore  preferred  thofe 
of  the  ancients,  who  appear  to  write  under  a  con¬ 
viction  of  what  they  laid  ;  the  eloquent  Cicero  de¬ 
claims  but  coldly  on  liberty,  while  in  the  impetuous 
Brutus  may  be  perceived  a  man,  who  is  refolved  to 
purchafe  it  with  his  life.  We  know  little  of  Plu¬ 
tarch  ;  yet  a  fpirit  of  honefty  and  perfuafion  in  his 
works,  exprelfes  a  philofophical  character,  capable 
of  imitating  as  well  as  admiring  the  virtues  he 
records.  Why  is  Addifon  ftill  the  firft  of  our  effay- 
ifts  ?  he  has  fcmetimes  been  excctled  in  criticifms 
more  philofophical,  in  topics  more  interefting,  and 
in  diction  more  coloured.  But  there  is  a  perfonal 
charm  in  the  character  he  has  alfumed,  in  his  peri¬ 
odical  Mifcellanies,  which  is  felt  with  Inch  a  gentle 
force,  that  we  fcarce  advert  to  it.  He  has  painted 
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forth  his  little  humours,  his  individual  feelings,  and 
eternifed  himfc-lf  to  his  readers.  Johnfon  and 
Hawkeiworth  we  receive  with  refpect,  and  we  dil- 
mifs  with  awe ;  we  come  from  their  writings  as 
from  public  lectures,  and  from  Addifon’s  as  from 
private  converfations. 

Sterne  perhaps  derives  a  portion  of  his  celebrity 
from  the  fame  influence ;  he  interefts  us  in  his 
minuteft  motions,  for  he  tells  us  all  he  feels. — 
Richard  Con  was  fenflble  of  the  pow  er  with  which 
thefe  minute  ftrokes  of  defcription  enter  the  heart, 
and  which  are  fo  many  faftenings  to  w  hich  the  ima¬ 
gination  clings.  He  fays  “  If  I  give  fpeeches  and 
“  converfations  I  ought  to  give  them  juftly ;  for 
“  the  humours  and  characters  of  perfons  cannot  be 
“  known,  unlefs  I  repeat  zchat  they  fay,  and  their 
“  manner  of  fa}  np”  I  confefs  I  am  infinitely 
pleafed  when  Sir  William  Temple  acquaints  us  w  ith 
the  fize  of  his  orange  trees,  and  with  the  flavour  of 
his  peaches  and  grapes,  confelled  by  Trenehmen  to 
equal  thofe  of  France  ;  with  his  having  had  the 
honour  to  naturalize  in  this  country  four  kinds  of 
grapes,  with  his  liberal  diftribution  of  them  becaufe 
“  he  ever  thought  all  things  of  this  kind  the  com- 
“  moner  they  are  the  better.”  In  a  word  with  his 
pafiionate  attachment  to  his  garden,  of  his  defire 
toefcape  from  great  employments,  and  having  pa  ft: 
five  years  without  going  to  town,  where,  by  the 
wav,  “  he  had  a  large  houfe  always  ready  to  receive 
him.”  Dryden  has  interfperfed  many  of  thefe  little 
particulars  in  his  profaic  compofitions,  and  I  think, 
that  his  charader  and  dilpofitions,  may  be  more  cor¬ 
rectly 
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rec'tly  acquired  by  uniting  thefe  fcattered  notices, 
than  by  any  biographical  account  which  can  now 
be  given  of  this  man  of  genius. 

But  we  muft  now  reject  this  pleating  egotifm, 
that  often  relates  to  us  all ;  this  vanity,  that  has 
often  fo  much  limplicity  ;  this  felf-flatiery,  that  has 
often  fo  much  modefty.  As  refinement  prevails,  we 
feek  to  conceal  ourfelves  from  too  familiar  an  in- 
i  pection ;  limplicity  of  manners  patles  away  with 
fimplicityof  ftyle.  When  we  write  with  fparkling  an- 
tithefis,  and  folemn  cadences,  with  elaborate  elegan¬ 
cies  and  ftudied  graces,  an  author  is  little  defirous 
of  painting  himfelf  in  domeftic  negligence.  Our 
writings  refemble  our  fafhions,  various  in  their  man¬ 
ner,  but  never  fimple,  and  our  authors,  like  their 
fellow- citizens,  are  vying  with  each  other  in  pomp 
and  dignity.  Hence,  the  perfonal  acquaintance  of 
a  moaein  author,  is  always  to  his  difadvantage ;  he 
has  published  himfelf  a  fuperior  being;  we’ ap¬ 
proach  and  difeover  the  impofiure.  The  readers  of 
Montaigne,  had  they  met  with  him,  would  have 
felt  differently ;  they  would  have,  found  a  friend 
complaining  like  thernfelves  of  his  infirmities,  and 
finding  with  them,  at  the  folly  of  his  complaints. 

From  this  agreeable  mode  of  ccmpofition,  a 
fpecies  of  M  ifcellanies  may  be  diferamin  a'ted,  winch, 
•above  all  others,  becomes  precious  in  the  collections 
of  a  reader  of  tafie.  To  the  compofition  of  thefe 
little  works,  which  are  often  difeowed  in  a  fugitive 
hate,  their  authors  are  prompted  by  the  fine  iin- 
p idles  of  genius,  derived  from  tlie  peculiarity  of 
their  lituation,  or  theenthufiafm  of  tilth  prevailing 
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paflion.  Dilated  by  the  heart,  or  polifhed  with 
the  fondnefs  of  delight,  thefe' productions  are  im- 
prefled  by  the  feductive  eloquence  of  genius,  or 
attach  us  by  the  fenfibility  of  tafte.  The  object 
.thus  felected,  is  no  talk,  impofed  on  the  mind  of 
the  writer,  for  the  mere  ambition  of  literature  ;  but 
is  generally  a  voluntary  effufion,  warm  with  all  the 
Tenfations  of  a  pathetic  writer.  In  a  word,  they  are 
•the-compofitions  of  genius,  on  a  fubject  in  which  it 
.is  moft  deeply  intereiled  ;  which  it  revolves  on  all  it’s 
Tides,  which  it  paints  in  all  it’s  tints,  and  which  it 
jfiniflies  with  the  fame  ardour  it  began.  Among 
•fuoh  works  may  be  placed  the  exiled  Bolingbroke’s 

Reflections  upon  Exile,”  The  retired  Petrarch 
and  Zimmerman’s  Eflays  on  “  Solitude.”  The  im- 
prifonecl  Boethius’s  “  Confolations  of  Philofophy.” 
The  opprefled  Pierius  Valerianus’s  Catalogue  of 
“  Literary  Calamities.”  The  deformed  Hay’s  Effay 
on  “  Deformity.”  The  projecting  De  Foe’s  “  Eflays 
“  on  Projects.”  The  liberal  Shenftone’s  Poem  on 
e(  Economy.” 

We  may  rcfpect  the  profound  genius  of  volumi¬ 
nous  writers  ;  they  are  a  kind  of  painters  who 
occupy  great  room,  and  fill  up,  -as  a  fatirift  ex- 
prefles  it,  “  an  acre  of  canvafs.”  But  we  mufti  pre¬ 
fer  thofe  delicate  pieces  which  the  Graces  lay  on 
the  altar  of  tafte.  A  groupe  of  Cupids  ;  a  Venus 
emerging  from  the  waves  ;  a  Pfyche  or  an  Aglaia, 
embeliilh  the  cabinet  of  the  man  of  tafte,  who  con¬ 
nects  thefe  little  pieces  by  wreaths  of  rofes.  Pliny 
mentions  an  artift  who  took  great  delight  in  paint¬ 
ing 
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ing  ftnall  pictures,  but  was  ridiculed  at  Rome  for 
the  confined  fpace  he  employed ;  it  is  not  however 
clear  whether  the  defedt  arofe  from  the  futility  of 
his  pencil,  or  the  affected  gravity  of  the  Romans. 
A  Mifcellanift  fhould  imitate  two  painters  ;  the 
modern  Albano,  celebrated  for  painting  the  finalleft 
and  the  moft  beautiful  figures ;  and  the  ancient 
Parrhafius,  who  was  ever  in  fuch  good  humour 
with  him  fell' as  to  fing  at  his  labours,  which  happy 
circumftance,  it  is  fuppofed,  imparted  fo  much 
gaiety-to  his  compofitions. 

Thefe  little  productions  are  not  defigned  to  be 
finiflicd  pieces  ;  and  in  fome  refpedts  refemble  the 
modeft  idea  that  the  ancient  painters  had  of  their 
own  works.  They  marked  them  by  imperfect  in- 
fcriptions,  and  half  defignations;  as  thus— Appelles 
was  doing  this  picture  ;  Polycletus  was  feulpturing 
this  image,  as  if  they  were  but  begun,  and  never 
could  be  finifhed  by  their  hands.  They  rarely  laid 
FECIT,  but  Only  FACIEBA.T. 

But  however  e'xquifitely  thefe  little,  pieces  may 
be  formed,  there  is  a  race  of  Undents  who  fail  not 
to  contemn  elegance  as  frivolity,  and  inftruetive. 
knowledge  as  fuperficial  erudition.  The  ponderous 
fcnolars  have  faeetioudy  expreffed  -  their  contempt 
by  calling  the  agreeable  writers  u  empty  bottles.” 
Tfbek,  the  Perfian  of  Moritefquieu,  is  one  of  the 
profoundeft  philofophers  ;  his  letters  are  however 
but  concife  pages.  Rochefoucault  and  La  Bruyere 
arc  hot  fuperficial  obfe'rvers  of  human  nature,  al- 
t hough  they  have  only  written  i'entenees.  Of 
Tacitus  it  has  been  finely  remarked  by  Muntefquu'n, 
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that  “  he  abridged  every  thing  becaufe  he  faw  every 
“  thing,”  and  I  have  ever  admired  the  character  of 
Timanthes,  the  painter,  of  whom  it  is  recorded, 
that  he  expreifed  more  than  he  painted  by  an  in- 
ftrnclive  and  comprehenfive  refervednefs. 

It  fhould,  indeed,  he  the  characteriftic  of  good 
Milcellanies,  to  be  multifarious  and  coneife. 
Montaigne  approves  of  Plutarch  and  Seneca,  be¬ 
caufe  their  loofe  papers  were  fuited  to  his  difpo- 
iitions,  and  where  knowledge  is  acquired  without 
a  tedious  ftudy.  It  is,  fays  he,  no  great  attempt 
to  take  one  in  hand,  and  I  give  over  at  pleafure, 
for  they  have  no  fequel  or  connection.  La  Fon¬ 
taine  agreeably  applauds  Ihort  compositions  : 

Les  longs  ouvrages  me  font  peur; 

Loin  d’epuifer  une  matiere 

On  iPen  doit  prendre  que  la  fleur  j 

and  old  Francis  OfDorne  has  a  coarfe  and  ludicrous 
image  in  favour  of  fuch  opufcula ;  he  fays,  “  Pluge 
volumes,  like  the  oxe  roafted  whole  at  Bartholo¬ 
mew  fair,  may  proclaim  plenty  of  labour  and  in¬ 
vention,  but  afford  lefs  of  what  is  delicate,  favory, 
and  well  concocted,  than  /matter  pieces.”  To  quote 
fo  light  a  genius  as  the  enchanting  La  Fontaine, 
and  fo  folid  a  mind  as  the  fenfible  Olborne,  is 
taking  in  all  the  climates  of  the  human  mind  ;  it  is 
touching  at  the  equator,  and  pulhingon  to  the  pole. 

There  are  writers,  as  well  as  readers,  who 
only  confult  books  for  their  amufement ;  and  they 
alike  are  lenfible,  that  four  things  are  written  and 
read  with  greater  pleafure  than  one,  though  that 

one 
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one  fhould  be  fhorter  than  the  four.  If  literature 
is  only  with  fome  a  mere  amui’ement,  I  think  it 
will  uot  diminifh  it’s  importance  in  the  affairs  ot 
human  life;  and  Dry  dim  confeffes,  though  he  is 
pleafed  to  add  to  his  fharne,  that  he  never  read  any 
thing  but  for  his  pleafure. 

Montaigne’s  works  have  been  called  by  a  Car¬ 
dinal  “  the  Breviary  of  Idlers.”  It  is  therefore  the 
book  of  man  ;  for  all  men  are  idlers ;  vve  have 
hours  which  we  pafs  with  lamentation,  and  which 
we  know  are  always  returning.  At  thofe  moments 
mifcellanifts  are  conformable  to  all  our  humours. 
We  dart  along  their  airy  and  concife  page,  and 
their  lively  anecdote,  or  their  profound  obfer- 
vation  are  fo  many  interftitial  pleafures  in  our  lift- 
left  hours. 

We  find,  in  thefe  literary  miniatures,  qualities  in¬ 
compatible  with  more  voluminous  performances. 
Sometimes  a  bolder,  and  fometimes  a  firmer  touchy 
for  they  are  allowed  but  a  few  ftrokes  ;  and  fhould 
not  always  trace  au  elegant  phrafe,  but  grave  a 
forcible  fentiment.  They  are  permitted  every  kind 
of  ornament,  for  how  can  the  diminutive  pleafe, 
tinlefs  it  charms  by  it’s  finifhed  decorations,  it’s 
elaborate  niceties,  and  it’s  exquifite  polifli  ?  A  con- 
eife  work  preferves  a  common  fubjedt  from  infipi- 
dity,  and  an  uncommon  one  from  error.  An  ef- 
fayift  expreffes  himfelf  with  a  more  real  enthufiafm, 
than  the  writer  of  a  volume ;  for  I  have  obferved 
that  the  moft  fervid  genius  is  apt  to  cool  in  a  quarto. 
Race-horfes  appear  only  to  difplay  their  agile  ra- 
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pioity  in  the  eourfe,  while  on  the-  road  they  i'oon. 
become  fpiritlefs  and  tame. 

The  ancients  were  great  admirers  of  Mifcellaniei ; 
and  this  with  home  profound  (indents,  who  affect  to 
contemn  thefe  light  and  beautiful  competitions, 
might  be  a  felid  argument  to  evince  their  bad  tafte. 
Aulus  Geilius  has  preferved  a  copious  lift  of  titles  of 
fueh  works.  Thefe  titles  are  fo  numerous,  and  in¬ 
clude  Inch  gay  and  pleating  defer! ptions,  that  we 
may  infer  by  their  number  that  they  were  greatly 
admired  by  the  public,  and  by  their  titles  that  they 
prove  the  great  delight  their  authors  experienced  in 
their  competition,  Among  the  titles  are  a  batket 
of  flowers  ;  an  embroidered  mantle ;  and  a  varie¬ 
gated  meadow.  Such  a  mifcellanift  as  was  the 
admirable  Erafmus,  defer ves  the  happy  deferiptidn 
\\ Inch -Plutarch  with  an  elegant  enlhufiafm  bellows 
on  Lien  wider :  he  calls  him  the  delight  of  phi- 
lpu>phei:s  fatigued  with  finely that  they  have  re- 
cour.e  to  his  works  as  to  a  meadow  enamelled  with 
flowers,  where  the  fenfe  is  delighted  by  a  purer 
air ;  and  very  elegantly  adds,  that  Menander  has 
a  fait  peculiar  to  himfelf,  drawn  from  the  fame 
Vi  aters  that  gave  birth  to  Venus. 

The  Troubadours,  Conteurs,  and  Jongleurs,  prac¬ 
tised  wftat  is  yet  called  in  the.  fouthern  parts  of 
fiance,  Lc  guay  Saber,  or  the  gay  fcietice.  I 
cc  nfider  thefe  as  the  Mifcelianifts  of  their  day  ; 
they  had  their  grave  moralities,  their  tragical  hifto- 
r.ies,  and  their  fportive  tales ;  their  verfe  and  their 
proje.  The  village  was  in  motion  at  their  ap¬ 
proach  ;  the  cattle  was  opened  to  the  ambulatory 
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poets.,  and  the  feudal  hypochondriac  liftened  to 
their  folemn  inftrudtion  and  their  airy  fancy.  I 
would  call  mifcellaneous  competition  Le  guay 
Saber,  and  I  would  have  every  mifcellaneous 
writer  as  folemn  and  as  gay,  as  various  and  as 
pleating,  as  thefe  lively  artifts  of  verfatility. 

Nature  herfelf  is  molt  delightful  in  her  mifcel¬ 
laneous  feenes.  When  I  hold  a  volume  of  Mifcel- 
lanies,  and  run  over  with  avidity  the  titles  of  it’s 
contents,  my  mind  is  enchanted,  as  if  it  were 
placed  among  the  landfcapes  of  Valais,  which 
Routfeau  has  deferibed  with  liich  picturefque 
beauty  I  fancy  myfelf  feated  in  a  cottage  amid 
thofe  mountains,  thofe  valleys,  thofe  rocks,  encir¬ 
cled  by  the  enchantments  of  optical  illufion.  I 
look,  and  behold  at  once  the  united  feafons.  “  A  1.1 
“  climates  in  one  place,  all  feafons  in  one  inftant.” 
I  gaze  at  once  on  a  hundred  rainbows,  and  trace 
the  romantic  figures  of  the  fhifting  clouds.  I  feern 
to  be  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  fervice  ef  the. 
Goddefs  Variety. 
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OF  PROFESSORS  OF  ART. 

IT  has  been  often  fa  id.,  that  a  Poet  alone  fhould 
decide  on  a  Poena,  and  a  Painter  on  a  Picture ;  but 
this  mufi  not  be  accepted  as  an  incontrovertible 
maxim.  It  may  be  obierved  with  great  truth,  that 
the  Profeffors  of  an  Art,  are  frequently  the  m oft  in¬ 
competent  judges  of  a  new  performance  ;  and  that 
the  truth  of  eriticifm  exifts  no  where,  but  among 
thefe  Men  of  Tafte,  who,  without  afpiring  to  the 
dangerous  glory  of  being  Artifts,  have  devoted 
thenifelves  to  a  liberal  and  comprehenfive  affection 
for  Art. 

Many  are  the  prejudices  which  vitiate  the  deci- 
fhoo  of  an  Artiit.  The  1'cver  of  envy  will  diforder 
the  fine  ft  vifion,  and  the  chillnefs  of  perfonal  dif- 
like  will  freeze  the  faculties  into  a  fatal  torpor. 
There  are  local,  and  there  are  national  prejudices  ; 
but  alluding  to  none  of  thefe  obvious  caufes,  we 
will  conlider  an  excelling  Artiit,  as  an  bonelt  man, 
and  that  he  comes  to  the  examination  of  a  new 
production,  with  that  candour  which  pardons  hu¬ 
man  imperfections,  and  with  that  diipofition  to  be 
pteafed,  without  which  no  man  can  receive  plea- 
iure;  with  thefe  favourable  pvopenlities,  hi3  deci- 
fiou  may  notwithltandingbe  unjuft. 

This  defect  in  the  criticifms  of  Artifts,  has  not 
efcaped  the  nnimadverlion  of  reflecting  minds ; 
but  is  ftill  1‘ul‘ceptible  of  mveftigation,  and  forms  an 
important  detection  in  the  critical  Art.  We  en¬ 
counter 
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counter  in  the  hiftory  of  literature  and  tafte,  per¬ 
plexities  which  embarrafs,  but  which  examined  will 
difappear.  Ar tilts  are  often  arraigned  for  envy  or 
vanity,  when  innocent  of  the  pallions ;  and  Men 
of  Tafte  often  vacillate  in  their  own  juft  notions, 
among  the  oppofing  fentiments  of  great  Artifts. 

Every  fuperior  Artift  addicts  himl’elf  to  fome  pe¬ 
culiar  Manner  long  loved,  long  purfued,  and  at 
length  obtained,  this  enamoured  objedt  of  his 
pallion,  excludes  by  it’s  constancy  every  deviation 
from  the  eftablifhed  excellence ;  to  diffimilar  beauty, 
he  often  becomes  infenfible,  and  he  forms  his  com¬ 
parative  merit,  on  any  performance,  from  it’s  alli¬ 
ance,  or  it’s  foreigonefs,  to  his  favourite  manner. 
Without  recurring  to  the  degrading  pallions,  v/e 
may  thus  account  for  the  very  oppofite  and  erro¬ 
neous  opinions  of  great  Artifts,  on  their  different 
labours.  It  is  not  probable  that  Milton  envied 
the  genius  of  Dryden,  when  he  contemptuoufly 
called  him  a  Rhimer  ;  but  it  is  more  evident  that 
Milton’s  ideas  of  poetry  were  not  congenial  to  the 
manner  of  Dryden.  I  fhall  place  here  fome  in- 
ftances  which  1  have  remarked.  The  witty  Cowley 
defpifed  the  natural  Chaucer  ;  the  clalhcal  Boileau 
the  rough  fubiimity  of  Crebillon  ;  the  forcible  Cor¬ 
neille  the  tender  Racine  ;  the  refined  Marivaux 
the  familiar  Moliere;  the  artificial  Gray  the  fimple 
Shenflone;  and  the  plain  and  unadorned  Mon¬ 
taigne  the  rich  and  eloquent  Cicero.  Each  cu¬ 
rved  to  his  peculiar  m'anner,  was  incapable  of 

d  5  viewing 

*Some  parts  of  this  paragraph  have  been  inferted  in  an 
!E!fay  cn  the  Literary  Character,  p.  j  j6 ^ 
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viewing  the  diverfifications  of  beauty,  but  attached 
himfelf  to  a  partial  and  endeared  portion. 

Whenever  an  uncommon  fpecies  of  compofition 
appears,  which  difplays  a  new  mode  of  excellence, 
and  places  a  new  model  in  the  fchool  of  tafte,  the 
ftoweft  and  the  la  ft,  to  chaunt  their  peans  to  that 
Artift,  will  be  Artifts  themfelves.  To  Envy,  this 
cannot  always  be  attributed,  but  will  be  generally 
derived  from  a  want  of  the  proper  tafte  for  that 
manner,  which  tafte  can  only  be  gradually  formed. 
One  reafon,  perhaps,  why  Artifts  fometimes  are  ini¬ 
mical  to  a  foreign  excellence,  mav  be  attributed  to 
what  the  French  denominate  la  jaloufie  de  metier, 
the  jealoufy  of  trade  ;  becaufe  every  novel  marker 
is  a  kind  of  hoftility  again  ft  thole  already  efta- 
hlilhed.  But  fome  Artifts  are  not  always  influenced 
by  this  prejudice,  and  yet  are  equally  inimical  to 
the  new  production. 

01'  our  own  times,  we  may  refer  to  two  poets, 
who,  it  cannot  be  denied,  have  created  an  original 
manner,  and  at  tbeir  firft  appearance  in  public,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  met  a  fimiiar  fate  among  Artilts. 
When  Gray’s  Odes  were  publiftied,  they  delighted 
two  men  of  poetical  tafte  *,  while  they  were  ridi¬ 
culed  by  two  men  of  poetical  genius  F-  At  a  ftill 
later  period}  Churchill  animadverted  with  feverity 
on  the  poetry  of  Gray;  andGokliiuith  and  John  foil 
were  as  inimical  to  that  manner  as  Churchill  him¬ 
felf,  though  by  no  means  admirers  of  the  genius  of 
Churchill.  That  manner  has  now  become  fixed,  and 
is  juftly  appreciated  by  men  of  tafte.  In  neither 

of 

*  Warburton  and  Garrick.  |  Col man  and  Lloya. 
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of  thefe  inflances  can  the  critics  be  juftly  cenfured  \ 
but  it  may  confirm  the  judicious  obfervation  of 
Johnfon,  that  after  all  the  refinements  of  criticifm, 
the  final  decifion  muft  be  left  to  common  readers 
unperverted  by  literary  prejudices. 

The  fame  error  frequently  induces  an  Artift,  when 
he  contrails  his  labours  with  another,  to  confider 
himfelf  as  the  fuperior,  and  of  courfe  to  be  Itigma- 
tized  with  the  molt  unreafonable  vanity.  I  lhall 
exemplify  the  obfervation  by  th^  character  of  G’old- 
fmith ;  and  it  may  then  appear  that  that  plealing 
writer  might  have  contrafted  his  powers  with  thofe 
of  Johnfon,  and  without -any  perverfion  of  intellect, 
or  inflation  of  vanity,  might,  according  to  his  own 
ideas,  have  conlidered  himfelf  as  not  inferior  to  his 
more  celebrated  and  learned  rival. 

Goldfmith  might  have  preferred  the  felicity  of 
his  own  genius,  which  like  a  native  ftream  flowed 
from  a  natural  fource,  to  the  elaborate  powers  of 
Johnfon,.  which  in  l'ome  refpeet  may  be  compared 
to  thofe  artificial  waters  which  throw  their  fpark- 
ling  currents  in  the  air,  to  fall  into  marble  bafons: 
He  might  have  conlidered  that  he  had  embellifhed 
philofophy  with  poetical  elegance,  and  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  paintings  of  his  deferiptions,  to  the  terfe 
verfilication  and  the  pointed  fentences  of  Johnfon. 
He  might  have  been  more  pleafed  with  the  faithful 
reprefentations  of  Englifii  manners  in  his  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  than  with  the  borrowed  grandeur  and 
the  exotic  fancy  of  the  oriental  Raflelas.  He  might 
have  believed,  what  many  excellent  critics  have 
believed,  that  in  this  age  comedy  requires  more 

J>  6  genius 
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genius  than  tragedy,  and  with  his  audience  he 
might  have  infinitely  move  e (teemed  his  own  origi¬ 
nal  humour,  than  Johnfon's  rhetorical  declamation. 
He  might  have  thought,  that  with  inferior  lite¬ 
rature  he  difplayed  fuperior  genius,  and  with  lefs 
profundity,  more  gaiety.  He  might  have  eonfi- 
dered,  that  the  facility  and  vivacity  of  his  pleafing 
compofitioirs  were  preferable  to  that  Art,  that  habi¬ 
tual  pomp,  and  that  oftentatious  eloquence,,  which 
prevail  in  the  operofe  labours  of  Johnfon.  No  one 
might  be  more  fenfible  than  himfelf,  that  he,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  happy  exprefiion  of  Johnfon  (when 
his  rival  was  in  the  grave)  “  tetigit  et  ornavit.” 
Goldfmith  therefore,  without  any  Angular  vanity,, 
might  have  concluded  from  his  own  reafonings, 
that  he  was  not  an  inferior  writer  to  Johnfon  ;  all 
this  not  having  been  confidered,  he  has  come  down 
to  pofterity  as  the  vaineft  and  the  moft  jealous  of 
writers ;  he  whole  difpofitions  were  the  moft  in  of* 
fenfive,  whofe  benevolence  was  the  moft  extenfive, 
and  whofe  amiabienefs  of  heart  has  been  concealed 
by  it’s  artleffnefs,  and  palled  over  in  the  farcafms 
aid  f beers  of  a  more  eloquent  rival,  and  his  fub- 
miffive  partisans.  This  character  of  Goldfmith 
may  explain  that  fpeeies  of  critical  eomparifon, 
which  one  exeat  writer  makes  of  his  manner  with 
that  of  a  rival. 

We  can  hardly  cenfure  Arlifts  for  this  attach¬ 
ment  to  their  favourite  excellence.  Who,  but  an 
Artift,  can  value  the  ceafelefs  inquietudes  of  ar¬ 
duous  perfection  ;  can  trace  the  remote  polfibilities, 
combined  in  a  clofe  union ;  the  happy  airange- 
3  ment 
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ment  and  the  novel  variation  ?  he  not  only  is  aff 
fected  by  the  performance  like  the  man  of  tafte,  but 
is  influenced  by  a  peculiar  fenfation,  for  while  he 
contemplates  the  apparent  beauties, he  often  traces 
in  his  own  mind  thofe  invifible  corrections,  by 
which  the  final  beauty  was  accompliflied  ;  it  is  the 
practical  hand  alone  that  is  verfed  in,  and  the  eye 
of  genius  alone  that  can  difcriminate  many  daring 
felicities,  many  concealments  of  art,  and  many 
difficulties  overcome.  Hence,  it  is  obferved,  that 
Artifts  do  not  always  prefer  thofe  effects  which  in¬ 
fluence  an  unprejudiced  and  uncorrupted  tafte ;  but 
rather  thofe  refinements  which  form  the  fecret  ex¬ 
ultation  of  Art;  and  the  minuter  excellencies  which 
confift  in  the  mechanical  (as  a  critic  of  tafte  terms- 
it)  are  often  preferred  to  thofe  mere  elevated  ones 
which  arife  from  the  ideal.  It  is  this  indulgence 
for  the  refinements,  'which  at  length  terminates  in 
corrupting  Art. 

But  a  partiality  for  feledting  one  branch  of  Art 
in  preference  to  another,  is  perhaps  the  only  afeent 
to  it’s  furnmit.  We  rnuft  not  therefore  calumniate 
Artifts,  if  they  negledt  the  various  fchools  of  beauty. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  of  tafte,  whofe  hand  re- 
pofes,  while  his  head  ever  thinks ;  whofe  creative 
powers  are  quiefeent,  but  whofe  perceptive  facul¬ 
ties  are  habitually  invigorated ;  and  who  in  the 
tranquillity  of  his  cabinet,  has  only  to  gaze  at 
pictures,  but  not  to  blend  colours,  and  to  meditate 
on  poems,  but  not  to  compofe  verfes  j  it  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  for  this  elegant  idler  to  form  the  raoft  va¬ 
rious  views  cf  beauty  in  Art ;  to  trace  with  the 

fame 
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fame  lively  gratineation  it's  diremiies,  ana  to  feel 
no  difpieaiure  from  the  moii  incongruous  manners. 
Such  an  one,  may  be  luppofed  to  hover  with  ec- 
itafy  round  the  ideal  of  a  Raphael,  and  a  Pope,  or 
to  mix  with  the  grctelbue  caricatures  of  a  Hogarth 
or  a  Butler.  This  verfatiiity  of  talfe  is  generally 
denied  to  the  man  of  genius :  and  while  men  of 
iafte  are  often  unanimous  in  their  opinions,  we 
hi  all  frequently  tbierve,  that  the  greatest  art  ills 
give  the  mofr  discordant  deciiions.  Johnfon  laid 
that  his  notions  on  MSS.  proved  generally  erro¬ 
neous;  and  this  circumstance  has  happened  to 
many  eminent  writers. 

It  would  therefore  feem  that  the  moft  unit  perfon 
to  decide  on  a  performance  is  an  artii  himfelf; 
and  that  the  genuine  merits  of  a  work  are  candidlv 
acini ed  and  coffecrly  appreciated  by  men  of  take, 
and  rarely  by  men  of  genius  *. 

*  An  opinion  cppcfte  to  the  prefent  one,  has  been 
maintained  tv  feverai  arrirts.  Thai  opinion  appeals  in  the 
fc 'lowing  note  by  Dr.  Burney,  in  Lis  Betters  of  Metaicifio, 
vol.  II.  p.  52  c. — “  I:  i;  poffible  for  a  man  of  learning,  itudy, 
and  natural  acumen,  to  be  a  good  cntac  of  the  works  of 
other?,  without  genius  for  producing  original  wrrks  them- 
felves,  ntrilartothofc  which  they  are  able  to  cemare ;  as  was 
the  cafe  with  Longinus,  Bentley,  Boiiu,  and  outers  ;  yet  tub, 
cturis  cxritkj,  the  opinion  of  practical  poets  ar.d  prafucal 
arrihs  of  every  kind  will  have  more  weight  in  the  fcale  of 
critic: hr.  than  thole  of  mere  theoriitsf* 
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ON  STYLE. 

THE  Hiftory  of  Englifh  Style  iince  its  firfl  ele¬ 
gance  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  in  the  following 
concife  manner. 

When  the  national  literature  has  attained  to  a 
certain  point,  there  arifes  a  Ample  elegance  of  Style, 
which  in  it’s  progrefs  difplays  richer  ornaments, 
and  often  becomes  refined  to  a  vicious  excefs.  It 
may  be  traced  through  four  fehools. 

The  firft  writers  who  attempt  elegance,  and  polifh. 
the  afperities  of  a  language,  excel  in  a  natural 
fweetnefs  and  amiable  fimplicity.  But  the  Style  is 
not  yet  caftigated,  for  it  ftill  retains  many  collo¬ 
quial  terms  aiid  many  negligent  expreffions,  which 
either  were  not  fuch  in  their  day,  or  their  ear,  not  be¬ 
ing  yet  accuftomed  to  a  continued  elegance,  received 
no  pain  from  familiar  and  unftudied  expreffions. 
In  time  thefe  defects  become  fenfible;  yet,  as  thefe 
writers  are  placed  among  the  firfl  claffics  of  their 
nation,  they  are  regarded  with  veneration,  and 
often  pointed  out  as  the  model  for  young  writers. 
Among  fuch  authors  we  may  place  Tillotfon,  Swift, 
and  Addifon. 

The  fecond  fchool  introduces  a  more  diffufe  and 
verbofe  manner ;  thefe  writers  folicit  the  ear  by  a 
numerous  profe,  and  expand  their  ideas  on  a  glit¬ 
tering  1  urface.  As  elegance  can  only  be  obtained 
by  diffufion,  it’s  concomitant  is  feeblenefs,  and  an 
elegant  writer  enervates  his  fentiments.  Beauty 
is  inconfiltent  with  Force.  Elevated  emotions  thefe 

writers 
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writers  rarely  awaken,  but  a  graceful  manner  m 
compofition  is  their  peculiar  charm.  Genius  may 
be  fuppoled  at  this  period,  to  be  fomewliat  impaired 
by  the  excurfions  of  their  predeceflbrs,  and  they 
attempt  to  fupply  by  the  charms  of  amenity,  and  a 
copious  diffufion  of  beautiful  expreffion,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  novelty,  as  well  as  that  tafte  for  elegance 
of  diction,  which  the  public  now  poffefs.  Among 
thefe  pleafmg  writers  may  be  ranked  Sir  William- 
Temple,  Ulhcr,  Melmoth,  See. 

Satiated  with  the  nervelcls  beauty  and  the  pro¬ 
tracted  period,  a  third  fchool  appears,  the  vota¬ 
ries  of  artificial  embellifhment  and  elaborate  dic¬ 
tion.  At  once,  magifterially  pompous,  and  fami¬ 
liarly  pointed ;  concife  and  fwelling  ;  fparkling 
and  lb  lid  mafl’y  and  light.  Sometimes  they  con- 
denfe  ideas,  by  throwing  into  one  vaft  thought, 
feveral  intermediate  ones  ;  lbmetimes  their  rotun¬ 
dity  of  period  is  fo  arranged  that  the  mind,  with 
the  ear,  feems  to  rife  on  a  regular  afeent.  The 
glare  of  art  betrays  itfelf;  while  foiaaetimes  the 
thoughts  are  more  fubtile  than  fubftantial,  more- 
airy  than  penetrating ;  the  expreffions  new,  and 
the  ideas  old.  This  l’chool  abounds  with  man- 
nerifts;  fuch  are  Johnfon,  Hawkefvvorth,  Robert- 
fon,  and  Gibbon. 

When  this  tafte  for  ornamented  profe  prevails,  a 
fourth  fchool  arifes,  eompofed  of  inferior  writers. 
As  it  is  lefs  difficult  to  colled;  words,  than  to  create 
ideas,  this  race  becomes  verfed  in  all  the  rnvfterics 
of  diction;  trivial  thoughts  are  ridienioufly  inveft- 
ed  by  magnificent  expreffions,  and  they  coniider 
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that  Wending  the  moft  glaring  colours,  without  har¬ 
mony  or  defign,  is  an  evidence  of  higher  art.  They 
colour  like  the  diftr acted  painter  in  Bedlam,  who 
delighted  in  land fc apes  of  golden  earths,  and  ver¬ 
milion  Ikies.  They  tell  us  that  their  colours  are 
vivid,  and  we  reply  that  their  figures  are  chimera*. 
Tfaefe  fantaltic  -novelties  flourilh  in  the  warmth  of  a 
fafhionable  circle,  but  once  placed  in  the  open  air, 
are  killed  by  the  popular  gale.  Writers  of  this 
elafs  are  not  to  be  mentioned,  as  they  are  all  dead 
authors  who  are  yet  living. 

We  may  here  obferve  that  every  period  of  lite¬ 
rature  has  it's  peculiar  Style,  derived  from  fome 
author  of  reputation ;  and  the  hiftory  of  a  lan¬ 
guage,  as  an  objeCl  of  tafte,  might  be  traced 
through  a  collection  of  ample  quotations,  from  the 
moll  celebrated  authors  of  each  period.  We  Ihould 
as  rarely  find  an  original  Style,  as  an  original  Ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  we  Ihould  be  enabled  to  perceive  the 
almofi:  infenfible  variations  which  at  length  pro¬ 
duce  an  original  Style. 

We  muft  advert  to  the  opinions  of  the  public, 
during  this  progrefs  of  Style.  Thofe  who  have  long 
been  attached  to  the  fir'd  fchool  of  natural  ele¬ 
gance,  with  all  it’s  imperfections,  revolt  from  the 
oftentatious  opulence  of  the  third;  and  are  more 
inclined  to  favour  the  feccnd  The  third  fchool 

is 

•  Olivet  has  observed,  that  Cicero  complains  that  he  was 
reproached  by  his  contemporaries  for  too  florid  a  liyle,  yet 
afterwards  in  Quintilian's  time  the  ftyle  of  Cicero  is  cenfured 
for  aridity  and  deficiency  of  ornament.  Such  is  the  ufual 
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is  however  the  moft  popular,  for  the  public  has 
greater  refinement  than  in  the  preceding  periods. 

Some  diftinguilh  between. tafie  and  refinement; 
this  diftincStion  is  not  .very  obvious.  Refinement 
is  only  a  fuperior  tafie,  according  to  thofe  who 
are  foud  of  an  embelliflied  didtion  ;  but  it  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  vicious  tafie,  by  the  advocates  for 
fimplicity  of  language.  They  differ  in  their  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  term,  and  the  former  therefore 
iinile,  when  the  latter  cenfure  refinement  of 
diction. 

Refinement  in  Style,  is  of  no  remote  date.  The 
profe  of  Pope  is  nearly  as  refined  as  his  verfe  ;  and 
this  tafie  he  appears  to  have  borrowed  from  fome 
of  the  French  writers,  particularly  from  Fon- 
tenelle,  whofe  reputation  was  then  very  high,  and 
who  has  carried  the  bd  ej'prit  to  it’s  fineft  excefs. 
By  the  bel  ej'prit,  I  mean,  a  manner  of  writing* 
which  difplays  unexpected  turns  of  thought;  the 
art  of  half  concealing  a,  fentiment,  that  the  reader 
may  have  the  pleafure  of  gueffing  it ;  brilliant 
allufions,  epigrammatic  points,  and  delicate 
ftrokes,  A  mode  of  writing  as  dangerous,  as  it  is 
pleafing ;  yet  adapted  to  concife  compofitions. 
No  profaic  writer,  in  Pope’s  day,  approached  his 
refinement ;  the  belt  writers  then,  and  for  fome 
time  after,  compofed  with  colloquial  barbarifms 
and  feeble  expreflions.  Steele,  Tillotfon,  and 

others* 


progrefs  of  ftyle  in  every  literary  nation  ;  and  if  we  infert 
in  this  place  the  name  of  Addifon  inftead  of  Cicero*  and 
Johnfon  inftead  of  Quintilian,  it  becomes  our  own. 
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others,  have  written  with  careleffnefs  anti  laxity; 
Addifon  and  Dryden  delight  by  an  agreeablenefs 
of  manner.  When  Addifon  defcribes  the  powers 
of  beauty,  the  fuavity,  the  grace  and  the  melli¬ 
fluence  give  a  new  idea  of  our  language,  and 
Dryden  has  a  mellow  richnefs,  an  enchanting  neg¬ 
ligence,  and  a  facility  of  ideas.  They  alike  threw 
into  their  ftyle  a  gaiety  of  fancy,  which  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  all  the  charms  of  refined  expreffionsj 
and  yet  are  they  by  no  means  free  from  impurities 
of  ftyle.  To  Johnfon  may  be  attributed  the  eft  a- 
blifhment  of  our  prefect  refinement ;  and  it  is 
with  truth  he  obferves  of  his  Rambler,  “  that  he 
“■  had  laboured  to  refine  our  language  to  grammati- 
“  cal  purity,  and  to  clear  it  from  colloquial  bar- 
“  barifms,  licentious  idioms,  and  irregular,  com-. 
“  bi nations,  and  that  he  has  added  to  the  elegance 
(<  of  it’s  conftrudtion  and  to  the  harmony  of  it’s 
“  cadence  This  refinement  in  Style,  Johnfoa 

appears 

*  Great  inelegance  of  diction  difgraced  our  language  even 
fo  late  as  in  1736,  when  the  enquiiy  into  the  Life  of  Homer 
Was  publilhed.  That  author  was  certainly  defircus  of  all  the 
graces  of  compofition,  and  his  volume  by  it’s  lingular  fculp- 
tures  evinces  his  inordinate  arfedtion  for  bis  work.  This 
fanciful  writer  had  a  talle  for  polilhed  writing $  yet  he 
abounds  in  expreflions  which  now  would  be  confidered  as 
criminal  in  literary  compofition.  Such  vulgarifms  are  com¬ 
mon — the  Greeks  fell  to  their  old  trade  of  one  tribe’s  expelling 
another — the  feene  is  always  at  Athens,  and  all  the  father  is 
fome  little  jilting  llory — the  haughty  Roman  fluffed  at  the 
fupplenefs.  If  fuch  diction  had  not  been  ufual  with  good 
writers  at  that  period,  I  fnould  not  have  quoted  Blackwall. 

Middle-ton, 
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appears  partly  to  have  borrowed  from  the  rnoft 
elegant  French  writers,  whofe  beauties  he  has 
fometimes  tranfpofed  and  frequently  imitated,  as 
Gibbon  aud  Hume  have  more  apparently  done. 
All  the  refinements  of  Style  exift  among  that  refin¬ 
ing  people,  and  the  Ledtures  of  Blair  are  often 
judicious  repetitions  of  what  may  be  found  in  their 
critics,  or  happy  examples  which  are  drawn  from 
their  writers. 

Refinement  in  Style,  with  many,  includes  in  the 
very  expreffion,  a  cenfurable  quality  in  compo- 
fition.  But  this  criticifm  is  unjuft;  refinement 
may  indeed  be  vicious,  as  fimplicity  may  itfelf  be  ; 
refinement  is  not  lefs  offenftve  to  a  reader  of  tafte, 
when  it  rifes  into  affedtation,  than  fimplicity  fink¬ 
ing  into  infipidity.  But  we  muft  not  confound  re¬ 
finement  of  Style,  "with  it’s  puerile  excefs;  nor  is  it 
juft  to  cenfure  refinement  becaufe  it  differs  from, 
fimplicity. 

Amidft  tbefe  complications  of  tafte  fome  argue  in 
favour  of  a  natural  Style,  and  reiterate  the  opinion 
of  many  great  critics,  that  proper  ideas  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  proper  words.  But  this  obfervation, 
though  fupported  by  the  firft  authorities,  is  not  per¬ 
haps  fufficiently  clear.  Writers  may  think  juftly,  and 

write 


Middleton,  in  his  life  of  Cicero,  though  a  marLof  claftical  tafte,. 
and  an  hiftorianof  a  claftical  sera,  could  not  preferve  himfelf 
from  the  groffeft  inelegance  ;  the  greateft  charafters  are  le¬ 
velled  by  tire  poverty  of  his  ftyle.  Warburton,  and  his  imita¬ 
tor  Hurd,  and  other  living  critics  of  that  fchool,  are  loaded' 
with  familiar  idioms,  which  at  prefent  would  debate  even, 
the  ftyle  of  converfation. 
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write  offenfively ;  and  a  pleafing  Style  may  convey  a 
vacuity  of  thought.  Poes  not  this  evident  fact  prove 
that  Style  and  Thinking  have  not  that  infeparable 
connexion  which  many  great  writers  have  pro¬ 
nounced  ?  Milton  perhaps  imagined  that  beautiful 
thoughts  produce  beautiful  exprellion.—He  fays, 

“  Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move 

“  Harmonious  numbers."' — — 

But  are  there  not  beautiful  conceptions  which 
may  not  voluntary  move  beautiful  expreffions? 
Writing  is  juftly  called  an  Art;  and  Roufieau 
fays,  it  is  not  an  art  eafily  acquired.  Thinking 
may  be  the  foundation  of  Style;  but  it  is  not 
the  fuperftru&ure ;  it  is  not  the  ornaments.  The 
art  of  prefenting  our  thoughts  to  another,  is 
often  a  procefs  of  confiderdble  time  and  labour; 
and  the  delicate  talk  of  correction,  referved  only 
for  writers  of  fine  tafte,  proves,  that  there  are 
feveral  modes  of  prefenting  an  idea;  vulgar  readers 
are  only  fufceptible  of  the  rough  and  palpable  ftroke; 
but  there  are  many  fltades  of  fentiment,  which  to 
feize  on  and  to  paint,  is  the  pride  and  the  labour  of 
a  fine  writer. 

In  the  third  fchool,  we  obferve  a  race  of  writers 
who  are  called  Mannerists  in  Style.  It  muft  be 
contefled  that  Inch  writers,  however  great  their 
powers,  rather  excite  the  admiration,  than  the  auc¬ 
tion  of  a  man  of  talte  ;  becaufe  their  habitual  art  dif- 
fipates  that  illufion  of  fincerity,  which  we  love  to  be¬ 
lieve  is  the  impulfe  which  places  the  pen  in  the  hand 
of  an  author.  Two  eminent  literary  Mannerifts  are 
Cicero  and  Johnfon.  We  know  thefe  great  men 

ccnfidered 
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confidercd  their  eloquence  as  a  deceptive  art*';  of 
any  fubjedt  it  had  been  indifferent  to  them  which 
tide  to  adopt ;  and  in  reading  their  elaborate  works, 
our  ear  is  more  frequently  gratified  by  the  ambitious 
magnificence  of  their  didiion,  than  our  heart  pene¬ 
trated  by  the  pathetic  enthufiafm  of  their  fenti- 
ments.  Writers  who  are  not  Mannerifts,  but  who 
feize  the  appropriate  tone  of  their  fubjedl,  appear 
to  feel  a  conviction  of  what  they  attempt  to  per- 
fuade  their  reader.  It  is  obfervable,  that  it  is  im- 
pofiible  to  imitate  with  uniform  felicity  the  noble 
fimplicity  of  a  pathetic  writer  ;  while  the  peculiarities 
of  a  Mannerift,  are  fo  far  from  being  difficult,  that 
they  are  dilplayed  with  nice  exactnefs  by  middling 
writers,  who,  although  their  own  natural  manner 
had  nothing  interefting,  have  attracted  notice  by 
fuch  imitations.  We  may  apply  to  fonie  monoto¬ 
nous  Mannerifts  thefe  verfes  of  Boileau  : 

Voules  vous  du  public  meriter  les  amours  ? 

Sans  ceffe  en  ecrivant  varier  vos  difeours. 

On  lit  peu  ces  auteurs  nes  pour  nous  ennuier, 

Qui  toujours  fur  un  ton  femblent  plalmoaier. 

Would  you  the  public's  envied  favours  gain? 

Ceafelefs  in  writing,  variegate  the  ftrainj 
The  heavy  author  who  the  fancy  calms, 

Seems  in  one  tone  to  chaunt  his  nafai  plaints. 

It  ma}’,  perhaps,  furprife  fome,  that  among  the 
literary  refinements  of  the  prefent  age,  may  be 

coun ted 

*  The  fophiitry  of  Johnfon  in  converfation  appears  to 
have  been  his  favourite  amufement;  but  Cicero  is  more  cen- 
furable,  lince  in  the  moll  folemn  acts  of  life,  and  before  the 
tribunal  of  juitice,  he  confell'es  to  hxve  protected  and  fayed  the 

life 
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counted  above  forty  different  Styles,  as  appear  by 
a  Rhetorical  Dictionary.  The  facility  of  acquiring 
a  Style  produces  our  numerous  authors;  and  hence 
we  abound  with  writers,  but  have  few  thinkers.  A 
Style  deficient  in  thinking  cannot  form  a  perfect 
compofition;  for  we  may  compare  Style  to  the 
mechanic  or  executive  part  of  painting;  while 
Thinking  is  the  fine  ideal  or  inventive.  And 
this  diftmction,  if  juft,  will  fettle  a  queftion  long  agi¬ 
tated,  whether  there  is  any  diftindtion  between  Style 
and  Thinking.  Raphael,  who  excelled  in  the  ideal, 
was  not  fo  perfect  in  fome  part  of  the  mechanic,  a9 
Titian  ;  and  we  might  venture  to  fay,  that  Johnfon, 
who  excelled  in  the  mechanic,  did  not  equal  the 
ideal  of  Addifon. 

Mr.  Webb,  an  advocate  for  fimplicity,  has  two 
lines  on  the  Style  of  Hooker,  the  laft  of  which  has 
great  felicity  of  conception  : 

“  Thy  language  is  chalte,  without  aims  or  pretence; 

“  ’Tis  a  fweetnefs  of  breath,  from  a  foundnefs  of  fenfe.” 

He  accompanies  them  by  a  note,  in  which  he  cen- 
fures  refinement,  as  a  ftudied  advantage  in  the  man¬ 
ner,  independant  on  an  adequate  motive  in  the 
thought.  Mr.  Allifon  would  confider  every  compo¬ 
fition  as  faulty  and  defective,  in  which  the  exprefiion 

of 

life  of  many  a  criminal,  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence.  This 
indeed  will  be  confidered  as  no  crime  at  Welfminfter-Hall, 
where,  without  his  eloquence,  they  fnare  his  guilt.  Plutarch 
gives  one  anecdote  relative  to  the  orator’s  exultation.  Ke 
faid  to  Munatius — “  Doff  thou  think  thou  wait  acquitted  for 
“  thy  own  fake,  and  not  becaufe  I  threw  a  veil  over  thy  mani- 
“  felt  crimes,  fo  that  the  court  could  not  perceive  thy  guilt  i" 
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of  tire  art  is  more  ftr iking  than  the  exprefiion  of  the 
fubjeCt,  or  in  which  the  beauty  of  defign  prevails 
over  the  beauty  of  character  or  expreffion.  I  fhall 
add  the  observation  of  a  friend,  who  has  often 
delighted  the  public,  that  he  would  not  have  the 
Style  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  Thought. 

I  mean  not  to  oppofe  the  opinions  of  the  warm 
admirers  of  Simplicity.  A  beautiful  fimplicity  it- 
felf  is  a  fpecies  of  refinement ;  and  no  writer  more 
folicitoufly  corrected  his  works  than  Hume,  who 
excels  in  this  mode  of  compofition.  But  is  it  not  an 
evident  error  in  men  of  tafte  to  form  a  predilection 
for  any  peculiar  Style ;  Since  all  the  intermediate 
fpecies  of  diciion  between  Simplicity  and  refinement 
are  equally  beautiful,  when  they  form  the  appro¬ 
priate  tone  of  the  fubjeCt  ?  We  often  enquire  if  an 
author’s  Style  is  beautiful  or  Sublime  ;  we  Should  ra¬ 
ther  defire  to  know  whether  it  is  proper.  Thefe 
varieties  of  didtion,  which  the  advocates  for  firapli- 
city  confider  as  fo  many  aberrations  from  rectitude 
of  thinking,  form  on  the  contrary  the  very  exift- 
enjce  of  juit  thought.  Simplicity,  however  pure, 
can  never  caufe  the  ftrong  emotions  of  an  orna¬ 
mented.  didlion  ;  an  ornamented  diction  can  never 
give  the  rapid  and  lively  graces  of  gaiety ;  nor 
can  a  rapid  Style  embellifh  flowery  and  brilliant 
conceptions.  Every  Style  is  excellent,  if  it  be  pro¬ 
per,  and  that  Style  is  molt  proper  which  can  belt 
convey  the  intentions  of  the  author  to  his  reader. 

There  appears  in  every  Style,  a  certain  point,  be- 
yond  which,  or  which  not  attained,  it  is  defective. 
The  Simplicity  of  the  firft  fchool  degenerates  into 

frigidity 
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frigidity  and  vapidnefs;  the  beauty  of  tbe  fecond 
protra6ls  into  languor  and  tedioufnefs ;  and  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  third  fwells  into  turgidity  and  vacuity. 
But  though  this  point  may  be  difficult  to  defcribe, 
a  fine  tact  long  pra&ifed,  inftantaneoufly  difcovers  it. 
We  foon  decide  on  the  Style  of  an  author,  but  not 
on  his  thoughts ;  and  we  often  find,  that  the  one  may 
be  excellent,  while  the  other  has  nothing  uncommon. 

Hume,  who  has  all  the  refinement  of  fimplicity, 
highly  approves  of  Addifon’s  definition  of  fine  writ¬ 
ing,  who  lays,  that  it  confifts  of  fentiments  which 
are  natural,  without  being  obvious.  This  is  furely 
no  definition  of  fine  writing,  but  of  fine  thinking. 
The  elegant  author  has  omitted  the  magical  graces 
of  diction  ;  the  modulation  of  harmonious  cadences; 
the  art  of  expreffing,  with  delicacy,  delicate  ideas, 
and  painting  fublime  conceptions  in  the-  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  language.  In  my  opinion  Shenftone  has 
afeertained  the  truth ;  for  fine  writing  he  defines  to 
be  generally  the  effecff  of  fpontaneous  thoughts  and 
a  laboured  Style.  Addifon  was  not  infenfible  to 
thefe  charms,  and  he  felt  the  fedu&ive  art  of  Cicero 
when  he  faid,  that  “  there  is  as  much  difference  in 
"  apprehending  a  thought  clothed  in  Cicero’s  lan- 
“  guage,  and  that  of  a  common  author,  as  in  feeing 
“  an  object  by  the  light  of  a  taper,  or  by  the  light 
“  of  the  l’un.”  This  is  not  lefs  true,  than  finely  ex- 
preffed;  and  what  fliews  Style  to  be  independent  of 
thinking,  is,  that  even  common  thoughts  arc  found 
to  give  pleafure  when  adorned  by  expreffion. 

1  muff  therefore  diflent  from  the  admired  defini¬ 
tion  of  Addifon,  becaufe  it  does  not  define  its 

e  object. 
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object.  In  this  age  of  tafte  or  refinement,  if  you 
pleafe,  a  compofition  which  fhould  alone  confift  of 
natural*  yet  not  obvious,  fen ti meats,  would  fail  to 
attract,  unadorned  by  the  felicities  of  didtion.  Sim¬ 
plicity  may  be  too  obvious,  and  refinement  too  ob- 
trufive;  whatever  is  obvious  difgufts ;  whatever  is 
obtrufive  offends.  We  may  apply  to  Style  in 
general,  the  beautiful  defeription  which  Milton 
gives  of  Eve  prefenting  herlelf  to  Adam, 

“  Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive  the.” 

It  appears  that  the  advocates  for  fimplicitv  of 
Style,  are  not  fufficiently  fenfible  to  the  varieties  of 
diction.  \\  hat,  would  they  think,  if  we  fhould 
venture  to  fay,  that  Style  may  have  a  marvellous 
influence  over  the  human  mind?  Longinus  makes 
a  mufical  arrangement  of  words  a  part  of  the  fub- 
lirne,  and  he  adds,  that  many  have  acquired  the  re¬ 
putation  of  fine  writers,  whofe  chief  merit  confiftcd 
in  the  charm  of  their  periods.  This  obfervation  every 
man  of  tafte  knows  to  be  juft,  fi  e  have  writers, 
who,  without  exhibiting  much  vigour  of  concep¬ 
tion,  or  energy  of  genius,  delight  by  a  magical  deli¬ 
cacy  ;  fuch  a  writer  is  Melmoth,  whofe  Style  in  the 
Fitzofborne's  Letters,  has  peculiar  fuavity  and 
amenity,  without  either  depth  of  thinking  or  vigour 
ofexpreffion;  and  their  merits  were,  therefore,  en¬ 
tirely  loft  on  the  athletic  powers,  and  the  artificial 
tafte  for  Style,  of  Johnfon,  who  fpoke  with  con¬ 
tempt  of  thofe  beautiful  compofttions.  An  elo¬ 
quent  Stye  has  a  pathetic  influence  on  the  mind, 
lilen  of  tafte,  who  are  unbiaffed  by  any  particular 

Style, 
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Style,  can  alone  be  fenfible  to  its  fineft  ftrokes,  and 
are  often  in  raptures,  when  others  are  infenfible. 
The  praclifed  eye  in  painting  fees  pictures  the  un¬ 
initiated  can  never  behold.  An  ancient  artift,  con¬ 
templating  the  famous  Helen  of  Zeuxis,  felt 
all  the  enthufiafm  of  extreme  fenfibility;  when 
another  wondered  at  his  raptures,  he  laid,  “  could 
“  you  take  my  eyes,  you  would  be  as  much  de- 
“  lighted." 

After  all,  it  is  Style  alone  by  which  pofterity  will 
judge  of  a  great  work,  for  an  author  can  have  no¬ 
thing  truly  his  own  but  his  Style;  fadts,  fcientific 
difeoveries,  and  every  kind  of  information,  may  be 
feizcd  by  all,  but  an  author’s  didlion  cannot  be 
taken  from  him.  Hence  very  learned  writers  have 
been  neglected,  while  their  learning  has  not  been 
loft  to  the  world,  by  having  been  given  by  finer 
writers.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  an  author,  to 
learn  to  write  as  well  as  to  learn  to  think  ;  and  tins 
nrt  can  alone  be  obtained  by  familiarifing  himfelf 
to  thole  felicitous  expreffions  which  paint  and  cm- 
bellifli  Ills  lenfations  :  which  give  a  tone  congru¬ 
ous  to  the  fubjec't;  and  which  inveft  our  thoughts 
with  all  the  illufion,  the  beauty,  and  motion,  of 
lively  perception  or  pathetic  eloquence. 
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Historical  Characters  are  false  Repre¬ 
sentations  of  Nature. 

"WE  accuftom  ourfelves  to  pay  too  liberal  an 
admiration  to  the  great  Characters  recorded  in 
modern,  to  fay  nothing  of  ancient,  hiftory.  It 
feems  often  neceffary  to  be  reminded,  that  the  mod 
interefting  hiftory  is  generally  the  moft  elegantly 
■written,  and  that  whatever  is  adorned  by  elegance, 
is  the  compofition  of  art.  Charmed  and  feduced 
by  the  variegated  tints  of  imagination,  the  fcene 
is  heightened,  and  the  obje&s  move  into  life  ;  but 
while  we  yield  ourfelves  to  the  captivating  talent 
of  the  artift,  we  forget  that  the  whole  reprefen- 
tation  is  but  a  picture,  and  that  painters  like  poets, 
are  indulged  with  a  certain  agreeable  licentiouf- 
nefs.  hlence  we  form  falfe  eftimates  of  the  hu¬ 
man  character,  and  while  we  exhauft  our  fenfations 
in  artificial  fympathies,  amidft  characters  and  cir- 
cumftances  almoft  fictitious,  for  the  natural  events 
and  the  natural  calamities  of  life,  we  fupprefs 
thofe  warmer  emotions  we  other  wife  fhould  in¬ 
dulge.  The  human  charaCter  appears  diminutive 
when  compared  with  thofe  we  meet  with  in  hiftory; 
yet,  am  I  perfuaded,  that  domeftic  forrows  are 
not  lefs  poignant,  and  many  of  our  alfociates  are 
characters  not  inferior  to  the  elaborate  delineations 
which  fo  much  intereft  in  the  deceptive  page  of 
hiftory.  The  hiftorian  is  a  fculptor,  who,  -though 
he  difplays  a  correCt  femblanee  of  nature,  is  not 
lefs  folicitous  of  difplaying  the  miracles  of  his 
art,  and  therefore  enlarges  his  figures  to  a  cololfal 
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dimenfion,  Let  us  alfo  reflect,  how  often  a  fhame- 
ful  partiality  dictates  to  the  hiftovians  who  poflefs 
the  beft  information.  Procopius,  in  his  feeret  Anec¬ 
dotes,  pourtrays  Juftinian  and  Theodora  as  the 
vileft,  and  in  his  hiftory  as  the  moft  virtuous  per- 
fonages.  Eginhard  is  a  perpetual  flatterer  of  Charles 
the  Great;  Eufebius  of  Conftantine;  Paulus  Jovius 
of  Cofmode  Medicis  ;  Sandoval  of  Charles  V ;  and 
Hume  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  ancient  hiftorians  compiled  prodigies,  to 
gratify  the  credulous  ,curioflty  of  their  readers  ;  but 
fince  prodigies  have  ceafed,  while  the  fame  avidity 
for  the  marvellous  exifts,  modern  hiftorians  have 
transferred  the  miraculous  to  their  perfonages. 
Children  read  fables  as  hiftories,  but  the  philofo- 
pher  reads  hiftories  as  fables.  Fabulous  narratives 
may  however  convey  much  inftrublion. 

It  is  the  pleating  labour  of  genius  to  amplify  into 
vaftnefs,  to  colour  into  beauty,  and  to  arrange  the 
objects  which  occupy  his  meditations,  with  a  feeret 
artifice  of  difpofition.  Voltaire  tells  us,  that  no 
writers,  but  thofe  who  have  compofed  tragedies, 
can  throw  any  intereft  into  a  hiftory  ;  that  we  muft 
know  to  paint  and  excite  the  paflions  ;  and  that  a 
hiftory,  like  a  dramatic  piece,  muft  have  fltuation, 
intrigue,  and  cataftrophe :  an  obfervation  which 
has  great  truth,  but  which  fliews  that  there  can 
be  but  little  truth  in  fuch  agreeable  narratives- 
Every  hiftorian  communicates  his  character  to  his 
hiftory;  if  he  is  profound  and  politic,  his  ftatefmen 
refemble  political  deities,  whofe  leaft  motion  is  a 
ftratagem,  and  whole  plot  contains  the  feeds  of 
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many  plots.  If  lie  is  a  writer,  more  elegant  than 
profound,  he  delights  in  defcriptive  grandeur :  in 
the  touching  narratives  of  fullering  beauty,  and 
p  rfecutvd  virtue,  it  he  pod'eiies  a  romantic  turn, 
h;>  here  •; -  are  i  many  Arthurs,  and  the  actions  he 
rtc  -id;,  put  a  modeir  adventurer  into  defpair.  No 
writers  more  than  the  hiftorian,  and  the  profefled 
Romancer,  to  i'cdu’.oudy  practice  the  artifice  of 
an  akening  curi  k  v,  and  fealting  that  appetency 
of  t:.e  mind,  wnich  turns  from  Ample  truth,  to 
lpirhed  notion.  V»  L  iearce  glance  at  the  glittering 
o:  a  itar.  but  we  gaze  with  delight  on  the  coruf- 
caih;  ns  of  a  meteor.  \\  t  therefore  fuller  ourfelves 
to  become  irrterebed  with  thole  objects  which 
ihould  intereit  ns  leatf. 

The  hiborian  feliing  this  inclination  of  the  mind, 
delights  it  with  that  imaginary  force,  and  fantaltic 
grandeur,  of  which,  while  pleated  with  the  emo¬ 
tions,  we  perceive  not  the  extravagance.  Popular 
prejudice  afiift?  the  iiluiion,  and  becaule  we  are  ac- 
eu  homed  to  behold  public  characters  occupy  a  lltu- 
uhon  in  life,  that  few  can  experience,  we  are  in¬ 
duced  to  believe  that  their  capacities  are  more 
e  :  larged,  their  pallions  more  refined,  and  in  a 
word,  that  nature  has  heftowee.  on  them  faculties, 
denied  to  obfeurer  men.  But  who,  acquainted 
with  human  nature,  hefitates  to  acknowledge,  that 
mob  of  the  characters  in  hilfory  were  perions  whom 
accident  had  leafed  upon  a  throne,  or  placed  with 
iefs  favour  around  it :  Had  Alfred  been  a  private 
perfon,  like  the  Man  of  Rofs,  his  various  virtues 
might  only  accidentally  have  reached  us :  and  had 
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'Richard  III.  been  a  citizen  of  London,  lie  had 
been  led  unnoticed  to  the  gibbet. 

This  pernicious  prejudice,  which  peoples  the 
mind  with  artificial  beings,  and  enfeebles  tiie  fym- 
pathics  of  domeltic  life,  will  dilappear  when  we 
come  to  thofe  few  faCts  in  hiftory,  which  the  art  of 
the  hiftorian  can  no  longer  dilguile;  and  which,  re¬ 
filling  the  decorations  of  his  fancy,  prefent  the 
fublime  perfonages  of  liiftory,  in  the  nudity  of 
truth.  Let  the  monarch  lofe  his  crown,  and  the 
minifter  his  place  let  the  caique  fall  from  the  hero, 
and  the  cap  from  the  cardinal;  it  is  then,  thefe 
important  perfonages  fpeak  in  the  voice  cf  diftrefs, 
are  actuated  by  paliions  like  our  own,  and  come  to 
us  with  no  other  claim  on  our  feelings,  than  that 
common  fenfibility,  which  we  owe  to  humanity. 
Here,  indeed,  the  leffons  of  hiftory,  become  inftruc- 
tive,  becaufe  they  teach  that  every  other  portion 
of  hiftory  has  received  the  romantic  gilding  of  the 
pencil ;  that  the  fagacity  of  the  ftatefman  is  not 
fo  adroit,  as  not  to  be  entangled  in  it’s  own  nets ; 
that  the  ardour  of  the  hero  is  often  temerity  which 
efeaped,  and  fometimes  temerity  chaftifed  ;  and 
that  in  general  great  characters,  owre  much  more 
to  Fortune,  than  to  Nature;  that  lingular  coin- 
cidencies  have  formed  lingular  events ;  but,  that 
whenever  the  delation  of  the  hiftorian  ceafes, 
thefe  illuftrious  perlons  appear  to  have  been  actu¬ 
ated  by  paflions  fimilar  to  our  own,  and  that  their 
talents  are  not  fuperior  to  thole  whole  obfeur* 
actions  languii-h  in  a  confined  l’phere.  It  is  ob- 
ferved,  by  Montefquicu,  that  “  molt  legiilators 
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"  have  been  men  of  limited  capacities,  whom 
“  chance  placed  at  the  head  of  others,  and  who 
“  have  generally  confulted  merely  their  prejudices 
“  and  their  fancies.” 

It  is,  indeed,  uleful  to  paufe  over  thofe  p adage* 
which  give  the  very  feelings  of  the  illuftrious  per- 
l'ons  to  whom  they  relate,  and  if  to  l’oine,  thefe 
may  feem  to  humble  the  great,  they  will  alfo  ele¬ 
vate  us ;  or,  rather,  they  will  reinftate  human  na¬ 
ture  in  that  juft  equality  in  which  we  are  all  placed. 
The  phantom  of  luftory  will  varfifh,  but  the  human 
form  will  remain  palpable  and  true. 

Few  eftcumftauces  are  more  curious  in  hiftory 
than  the  unadorned  recitals  of  fome  memoirs. 
TliSomas  Heywood,  in  his  “'England’s  Elizabeth,” 
has  noticed  an  inftance  that  one  of  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  characters  felt  the  fame  agitation,  and  ex¬ 
ploded  the  fame  language,  which  an  inferior 
prifoner  would  have  experienced.  This  writer 
gives  her  meditations  in  the  garden  during  her 
imprifonment,  in  which  the  natural  paflions  are 
not  entirely  loft  in  the  diltortion  of  the  language. 
During  her  confinement  at  Wooaftock,  hourly 
dreading  aflaliination,  fhe  ufed  to  fit  at  the  grate 
of  her  prifon  window,  morning  and  evening,  lilten- 
ing  and  fhedding  tears  at  the  light  carolling  of 
the  puffing  milkmaids.  Among  other  infults 
fhe  received  in  travelling,  the  high  winds  having 
difeompofed  her  dref’s,  file  defired  to  retire  to  lome 
houfe  to  adjuft  herfelf ;  but  this  fire  was  refufed, 
and  was  compelled  to  make  her  toilette  under  a 
hedge!  A  kindred  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  Sir 
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Walter  Rawlegh,  of  Charles  V.  who  juft  after  his 
refignation,  having  a  private  interview  with  fome 
ambalfador,  and  having  prolonged  it  to  a  late 
hour  after  midnight,  called  for  a  fervant  to  light 
the  ambalfador  on  the  flairs;  but  they  had  all  re¬ 
tired  to  reft;  and  the  emperor,  yet  the  terror  of 
Europe,  was  compelled  to  fnatch  a  candle  and 
conduct  the  ambalfador  to  the  door.  It  is  thus 
that  majefty,  unrobed  of  factitious  powers,  con¬ 
vinces  even  the  flow  apprehenfion  of  the  vulgar, 
that  the  breaft  of  grandeur  only  conceals  paflions 
like  their  own;  and  that  Elizabeth  drefling  under 
a  hedge,  and  Charles  lighting  the  ambalfador  on, 
the  flairs,  felt  the  fame  bitter  indignity,  which, 
they  are  doomed  to  feel  much  oftener. 

If  it  were  poflible  to  read  the  hiltories  of  thofe 
who  are  doomed  to  have  no  hiltorian,  and  to 
glance  into  domeftic  journals,  as  well  as  into  na¬ 
tional  archives,  we  Ihould  then  perceive  the  un- 
juft  prodigality  of  our  lympathy  to  thofe  few 
names,  which  eloquence  has  adorned  with  all  the 
feduCtion  of  her  graces.  We  Ihould  then  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  fuperior  talents  are  not  luthcient  to  ob¬ 
tain  fuperiority,  and  that  the  full  tide  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  often  carries  away  the  unworthy 
in  triumph,  leaves  the  worthy  among  the 
flioals.  It  is  a  cur  ous  fpeculation  for  obferving 
men,  to  trace  great  characters  in  little  fltuations, 
and  to  detect  real  genius  palling  through  life  in¬ 
cognito.  How  many  mothers  of  great  characters, 
may  add  refs  their  Ions  in  the  words  of  tlie  Mother 
of  Braiidas ;  he  was  indeed  a  great  and  virtuous 
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commander,  but  die  obferved  that  Sparta  had 
many  greater  Brafidas’s.  Some  obfcure  men,  whom 
the  world  will  never  notice,  bad  they  occupied 
the  di: nation  of  great  perfonages,  would  have 
been  perhaps  even  more  iiluftrious.  There  are 
never  wanting  among  a  polixhed  people,  men  of 
Superior  talents  or  fuperior  virtues  ;  every  great 
revolution  evinces  this  truth;  indeed,  at  that 
perdous  moment,  they  fhew  themfelves  in  too 
great  numbers,  and  become  fatal  to  each  other,  by 
their  rival  abilities. 

Robertfon,  who  is  fo  pleating  an  hiftorian,  and 
therefore,  whole  veracity  becomes  very  fulpicious, 
co i : feffos,  however,  that  “  in  judging  of  the  con- 
“  duet  of  princes,  we  are  apt  to  aferibe  too  much 
“  to  political  motives,  and  too  little  to  the  paffions 
“  which  they  feel  in  common  with  the  reft  of  man- 
{(  kind.  In  order  to  account  for  Elizabeth’s  pre- 
*'  font,  as  well  as  her  fubfequent  conduct  towards 
“  M&ry,  we -  mult  not  always  eonhder  her  as  a 
t:  qi.cen,  we  muft  fometimes  regard  her  merely  as 
“  a  woman.”  This  is  precifely .  what  the  refining 
ingenuity  of  this  writer  does  as  rarely  as  any  hif¬ 
torian  ;  and  Robertfon  appears  to  have  been  more 
“  adapted  for  a  m milter  of  Itate,  than  the  principal 
of  a  Scotch  college.  He  explains  projects  that 
were  unknown,  and  details  ftratagems  which  never 
took  place.  We  often  admire  the  fertile  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  queen  regent;  of  Elizabeth;  and  of 
Eothwell ;  when  in  truth,  we  are  defrauding 
Robertfon  of  whatever  pruife  may  be  due  to  poli¬ 
tical  invention. 
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Hat  we,  who,  however  charmed  with  hiftoric 
beauty,  revere  truth  and  humanity,  muft  learn  to 
reduce  the  aggravated  magnitude  of  the  iiluftrious 
dead,  that  we  may  perform  an  act  of  juftice  to  the 
obfeure  living.  The  fympathy  we  give  to  a  prin¬ 
ce  fs,  rav ilhed  from  her  throne  and  dragged  by 
traitors,  to  wet  with  tears,  the  iron  grates  of  her 
dungeon,  we  may  with  no  lei's  propriety  beftow  on 
-that  unfortunate  female,  whom  unfeeling  creditors 
have  fnatched  from  maternal  duties,'  or  foeial  la¬ 
bours,  to  peri fh  l>y  th.e  hour,  in  l’ome  loath fome 
prifon.  If  we  feel  for  the  decapitation  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous  and  long  persecuted  itateiman,  we  are  not 
to  fee!  lei’s  for  that  more  common  oh  leer,  a  man  of 
genius,  condemned  to  languish  in  obfeurity,  and 
perifh  in  defpair.  A  great  general  dies  in  the  em¬ 
brace  of  victory,  and  his  character  reaches  posterity 
in  immortal  language;  but  he  probably  conducted 
hundreds  whom  nature  intended  for  generals,  but 
whom  fortune  made  foot  icldiers  :  what  -heroes 
may  he  found  in  hofpitals  !  Katharine,  the  queen 
of  Henry  VIII.  is  an  object  of  our  .tendered;  ly ni- 
pathv,  but  why  fliould  our  feniibility  he  dimin- 
iihed,  when  we  look  on  tlioi'e  numerous  females, 
not  lefs  gentle,  nor  lefs  cruelly  mifufed,  who,  with¬ 
out  the  confolations  of  fovereignty,  are  united  to 
defpots,  not  lefs  arbitrary  and  brutal  than  Henry? 
The  forrows  of  the  Seottifli  Mary,  the  refined  ai- 
fults  of  a  rival  filler,  the  grin  of  feorn,  and  the  im¬ 
plication  of  infamy,  may  penetrate  our  hearts; 
but  we  forget  that  there  are  families,  where  leones 
not  lefs  terrible,  and  filters  not  lefs  unrelenting, 
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are  hourly  difcovered  ;  and  that  there  are  beauties, 
who  without  being  confined  to  the  melancholy 
magnificence  of  a  cafile,  or  led  to  the  difmal  ho¬ 
nour  of  an  axe,  equally  fall  viftims,  or  to  fatal 
indifcretion,  or  to  fatal  perfecution. 

The  fafcination  which  thus  takes  polfeffion  of 
us  in  biflorical  narratives,  is  therefore  the  artifice 
of  the  liiftorian,  affifted  by  thofe  early  prejudices  of 
that  fuperiority  which  we  attach  to  great  charac¬ 
ters.  He  who  pofiefles  the  talent  of  fine  writing, 
is  indeed  in  polfeffion  of  a  deceptive  art ;  and  I 
have  often  been  tempted  to  think,  that  men  of 
genius,  who  have  ever  appeared,  by  the  energy 
of  their  complaints,  to  be  endowed  with  a  peculiar 
fenfibility  of  forrow,  and  who  excel  in  the  deferip- 
tion  of  the  palfions,  do  not  always  feel  more  poig¬ 
nantly  than  others,  who  without  the  power  of  ex- 
'prefiing  their  fenfations,  expanding  their  fenti- 
ments,  and  perpetuating  their  anguifti,  are  doomed 
to  filent  forrow  ;  to  be  crazed  in  love  without 
venting  eftufions  in  verfe,  and  to  perilh  in  defpair 
without  leaving  one  memorial  of  tlieir  exquifite 
torture. 

But  I  will  not  clofe  this  eflay  without  obferving, 
that  it  is  not  to  every  illuftrious  character,  recorded 
in  hiftory,  that  we  can  pay  too  prodigal  a  tribute 
of  admiration.  There  are  men,  who  throw  a  new' 
lufire  on  humanity,  and  hold  a  torch  of  inftruc- 
tion  which  brightens  through  the  clouds  of  time. 
It  has  been  boldly  faid,  by  old  Montaigne,  that 
man  differs  more  from  man,  than  man  from  beafi. 
But  fpeculations  on  human  nature  muft  not  be 
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formed  on  fuch  rare  inftances.  Befldes,  even  of 
characters  like  thefe,  their  equals  may  be  found 
among  obfcure  individuals,  and  fome  of  the  noblefl 
aCtions  have  been  performed  by  unknown  perfons  ; 
as  that  Miner,  who  in  fome  Italian  war,  animated 
by  patriotic  fervour,  to  direCt  the  explofion,  rulhed 
into  the  mine  he  had  formed.  This  aCtion  is  the 
fummit  of  heroifm. 

Familiar  objeCis  of  difirefs,  and  familiar  charac¬ 
ters  of  merit,  want  only  to  form  a  fpeCtacle  as 
interefting,  as  the  pompous  inflation  of  hiftory 
can  difplay,  thofe  powers  of  feducing  eloquence, 
which  difguife  the  fimplieity  of  truth,  with  the 
romantic  grandeur  of  fiction.  Nations  have 
abounded  with  heroes  and  fages ;  but  becaufe 
they  wanted  hiftorians,  they  are  fcarce  known  to 
us  by  name ;  and  individuals  have  been  heroes 
and  fages  in  domeftic  life,  whofe  talents  and 
whofe  virtues  are  embellifhed  in  no  hiftorical  re¬ 
cord,  but  traced,  in  tranfient  characters,  on  the 
feeble  gratitude  of  the  human  heart. 
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On  Prefaces. 

I  DECLARE  myfelf  infi  aitely  delighted  by  a  Pre¬ 
face.  Is  it  exquilitely  written  ?  no  literary  morfel 
is  more  delicious.  Is  the  author  inveterately  dull? 
it  is  a  kind  of  preparatory  information,  which  may 
he  very  ufeful.  It  argues  a  deficiency  in  take  to 
turn  over  an  elaborate  Preface  unread ;  for  it  is 
the  odour  of  the  author’s  rofes;  every  drop  diftilled 
at  an  immenfe  colt.  It  is  the  reafon  of  the  reafon- 
ing,  and  the  folly  of  the  fooiifh.  I  agree  with  the 
Italians,  who  call  tlieic  little  pieces  La ' Jaffa  del 
Libra ;  the  fauce  of  the  book. 

I  do  not  wifh,  however,  to  conceal,  that  feveral 
writers,  as  well  as  readers,  have  fpoken  very  dii’re- 
f'pechfully  of  this  fpecies  of  literature.  That  fine 
writer,  Montefquieu,  in  doling  the  Preface  to  his 
Perfian  Letters,  fays,  “  I  do  not  praife  my  Peril ans ; 
<(  becaufe  it  would  be  a  very  tedious  thing,  put 
“  in  a  place  already  very  tedious  of  itfelf;  1  mean 
“  a  Preface.”  Spence,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Poly¬ 
metis,  informs  us,  that  “  there  is  not  any  fort  of 
“  writing  which  he  fits  down  to,  with  fo  much  un- 
“  willingnefs,  as  that  of  Prefaces;  and  as  he  believes 
“  molt  people  are  not  much  fonder  of  reading  them, 
“  than  he  is  of  writing  them,  he  fhallget  over  this  as 
“  fall  as  he  can.”  PeliiTon  warmly  protefted  againll 
prefatory  compofition;  but  when  he  publilhed  the 
works  of  Sarrafin,  was  wife  enough  to  compofe  a 
very  pleafingone.  He  indeed  endeavoured  to  juftify 
himfelf  for  tufting  againll  his  own  opinions,  by  this 
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ingenious  excufe,  that  like  funeral  honours,  it  -is 
proper  to  fliew  the  utmoft  regard  for  them  when 
given  to  others,  but  to  be  inattentive  to  them  for 
ouri'elves. 

Notwithftanding  all  this  evidence;  I  have  forne 
good  reafons  for  admiring  Prefaces;  and  barren  as 
the  inveftigation  may  appear,  fome  literary  amuie- 
ment  can  be  gathered. 

In  the  firft  place  I  crbferve,  that  a  Prefacer  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  moft  accomplifiied  liar.  Is  an  author  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  public  ?  the  Preface  is  as  genuine  a  pa¬ 
negyric,  and  nearly  as  long  an  one,  as  that  of  Pliny's 
on  the  EmperorTrajan.  Such  a  Preface  is  ringing  an 
alarum  bell  for  an  author.  If  we  look  clqfer  into  the 
characters  of  thefe  m afters  of  ceremony,  who  thus 
iport  with  and  defy  the  judgment  of  their  reader, 
and  who,  by  their  extravagant  panegyric,  do  con- 
derable  injury  to  the  caufe  of  tafte,  we  difcover 
that  fome  accidental  occurrence  has  occaiionetl  this 
vehement  affedlion  for  the  author,  and  which,  like 
that  of  another  kind  of  love,  makes  one  commit  fo 
many  extravagancies. 

Prefaces  are  indeed  rarely  fincere.  It  is  juftly 
obferved  by  Shenftone  in  his  prefatory  Elfay  to  the 
Elegies,  that,  “  difcourfes  prefixed  to  poetry,  incul- 
“  cate  fueh  tenets  as  may  exhibit  the  performance 
“  to  the  greateft  advantage.  The  fabric  is  firft 
“  railed,  and  the  meafures  by  which  we  are  to  judge 
“  of  it,  are  afterwards  adjufted.”  This  obfervation 
might  he  exemplified  by  more  inftances  tlian  fonnj 
readers  might  chufe  to  read.  It  will  be  fufficient 
to  obferve,  with  what  art,  both  Pope  and  Fontenelie, 
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have  drawn  up  their  Effays  on  the  nature  of  Paftoral 
Poetry,  that  the  rules  they  wifhed  to  eftablifh  might 
he  adapted  to  their  own  paftorals.  Has  accident 
made  fome  ingenious  ftudent  apply  himfelf  to  a 
fubordinate  branch  of  literature,  or  to  fome  fcienee 
■which  is  not  highly  efteemed  ? — look  in  the  Preface 
for  its  fublime  panegyric.  Collectors  of  coins, 
drelTes,  and  butterflies,  have  aftonifhed  the  world 
with  eulogiums  which  would  raife  their  particular 
fludies  into  the  firft  ranks  of  philofophy. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  no  lie,  to  which  a 
Prefacer  is  not  tempted.  I  pafs  over  the  commo¬ 
dious  Prefaces  of  Dryden,  which  were  ever  adapted 
to  the  poem,  and  not  to  poetry,  to  the  author,  and 
not  to  literature.  The  bolded:  Preface-liar  was 
Aldus  Manutius,  who  having  printed  an  edition  of 
Ariflophanes,  firfl publifhed  in  the  Preface,  that  Saint 
Chryfoftom  was  accuftomed  to  place  this  comic 
poet  under  his  pillow,  that  he  might  always  have 
his  works  at  hand.  As  in  that  age,  a  faint  was  fup- 
pofed  to  poflefs  every  human  talent,  good  tafre  not 
excepted,  Ariflophanes  thus  recommended  became 
a  general  favourite.  The  anecdote  lulled  for  near 
two  centuries ;  and  what  was  of  greater  confe- 
quence  to  Aldus,  quickened  the  fale  of  his  Arifto- 
phanes.  This  ingenious  invention  of  the  Prefacer 
of  Ariflophanes,  at  length  was  detected  by  Menage. 

The  infincerity  of  Prefaces  aides  whenever  ar» 
author  would  dngiufe  his  foiicitude  for  his  work,  by 
appearing  negligent  and  even  undefirous  of  its  fuc- 
cels.  A  writer  w  iil  rarely  conclude  iuch  a  Preface 
without  betraying  himfelf,  1  hunk,  that  even  Or. 
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Johnfon,  forgot  his  found  dialectic  in  the  admirable 
Preface  to  Iris  Dictionary.  In  one  part  he  fays,  liav- 
“  ing  laboured  this  work  with  fo  much  application, 
“  I  cannot  but  have  Tome  degree  of  parental  fond- 
“  nefs.”  But  in  his  conclufion,  he  tells  us,  “  I  dif- 
“  mifs  it  with  frigid  tranquillity,  having  little  to  fear 
“  or  hope  from  eenfure  or  from  praife.”  I  deny  the 
Doctor’s  “  frigidity”  This  polilhed  period  exhibits 
an  affeCted  ftoicifm,  which  no  writer  ever  felt  for 
the  anxious  labour  of  a  great  portion  of  life,  addref- 
fed  not  merely  to  a  clafs  of  readers,  but  to  literary 
Europe. 

But  if  Prefaces  are  rarely  fincere,  or  juft,  they  are 
notwithstanding  literary  opufcula,  in  which  the  au¬ 
thor  is  materially  concerned.  A  work  with  a  poor 
Preface,  like  a  perfon  who  comes  with  an  indifferent 
recommendation,  mult  difplay  uncommon  merit  to 
mafter  our  prejudices,  and  to  pleafe  us,  as  it  were,  in 
fpite  ofourfelves.  Works  ornamented  by  a  ft  rallied 
Preface,  fuch  as  Johnfon  not  infrequently  prefented 
to  his  friends  or  his  bookfellers,  infpire  us  with 
awe ;  we  obferve  a  veteran  guard  placed  in  the 
porch,  and  we  are  induced  to  conclude  from  this 
appearance,  that  fome  perfon  of  eminence  refides 
in  the  place  itfelf. 

In  Prefaces  an  affeCted  haughtinefs  and  an  af¬ 
fected  humility  are  alike  defpicable.  The  firft  is 
called  by  the  French,  La  morgue  litteraire tire 
furly  pompoftty  of  literature.  This  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  praCtil'ed  by  writers,  who  have  fucceededin 
one  or  two  works,  while  the  failure  of  their  other 
productions  appears  to  have  given  them  a  literary  hy- 
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pochondriafm.  Such  a  Prefaeer,  firft  informs  ns, 
that  he  is  above  the  reach  of  cenfure :  and  cenfure 
therefore  redoubles  its  vigilance.  Secondly,  that 
lie  has  already  received  the  approbation  of  the  dif- 
cerning;  that  is  to  fay,  five  or  fix  gentleman, 
whom  he  admits  to  his  manulcript  recitatives. 
And  thirdly,  that  he  cares  very  little  for  the  mob; 
which  is  a  kind  expreflion  for  thole  who  exchange 
fierling  money  for  counterfeit  genius.  To  Inch  we 
may  anfwer,  that  no  writer  can  ever  be  placed 
above  cenfure;  that  after  all  his  felf-eulogies  and 
felf-confolations,  his  readers,  and  not  the  five  or 
fix  gentlemen,  can  alone  give  him  a  folid  reputa¬ 
tion.  I  thall  notice  as  a  model  of  this  “  morgue 
lifteraite”  Dr.  Armftrong.  Plis  “  Art  of  preferr¬ 
ing  Health”  is  one  of  the  molt  terfe,  and  claffical 
•compofitions  in  the  language ;  but  molt  of  his  other 
verfe,  evinces  nothing  but  barren  labour.  In  his 
lively  “  Sketches,”  he  acquaints  ns  in  the  Preface, 
that  “  he  could  give  them  much  bolder  ftrokes,  as 
“  well  as  more  delicate  touches,  but  that  he  dreads 
“  the  danger  of  writing  too  well,  and  feels  the  va- 
“  lue  of  his  own  labour  too  fenfibly,  to  beftow  it  upon 
the  mobility.”  This  is  pore  milk  compared  to  the 
gall,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Poems.  There  he  very 
modeftly  tells  us,  that  “  he  has  at  laft  taken  the 
<!  trouble  to  collect  them.  What  he  has  deftroyed, 
*c  would,  probably  enough,  have  been  better  received 
“  by  the  great  majority  of  readers.  But  he  has 
“  always  in  oft  heartily  defpifed  their  opinion.”  The 
truth  is,  he  is  only  .{hewing  an  undue  refentment  for 
fome  unfortunate  productions.  'St.  Jerome  entitled 
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the  Preface  to  his  verfion  of  the  Scriptures,  Pro- 
%?  galea tl,  Prefaces  that  wear  a  cafque.  Tiiefe 
armed  Prefaces  were  long  necefiary  in  times  of  lite¬ 
rary  controverfy  :  an  author  then  either  replied  to, 
or  anticipated  a  reply  to  the  attacks  of  his  op¬ 
ponent. 

The  public  are  treated  with  another  kind  of  con¬ 
tempt,  when  an  author,  inftead  of  “  defiroying” 
like  Dr.  Armftrong ;  profeffes  to  publilli  his  pueri¬ 
lities.  This  Warburton  did,  in  his  pompous  edi¬ 
tion  of  Shakel'peare.  In  the  preface  he  informed 
the  public,  that  his  notes  “  were  among  his 
“younger  amufements,  when  he  turned  over  thefe 
“J'ort  of  writers.”  This  ungracious  compliment  to 
Shakefpeare  and  the  public,  merited  that  perfedl 
fcourging  which  our  haughty  commentator  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  farcaftic  canons  of  criticifm. 
■Scudery  was  a  writer  of  fome  genius,  and  great 
variety.  His  Prefaces  are  remarkable  for  their 
gafconades.  In  his  Epic  Poem  of  A  la  t  ic,  he  fays, 
“  I  have  fuch  a  facility  in  writing  verles,  and  alfo 
“  in  my  invention,  that  a  poem  of  double  it’s 
“  length  would  have  coft  me  little  trouble.  Al- 
“  though  it  contains  only  eleven  thoufand  lines,  I 
“  beiieve  that  longer  epics  do  not  exhibit  more 
“  embellifliments  than  mine.”  And  to  conclude 
with  one  more  ftudent  of  this  clals,  Amelot  de  la 
Houlfaic,  in  the  Preface  to  his  tranflation  of  the 
Prince  of  Mac! navel,  inftructs.  11s,  that  “  he  con- 
“  liders  his  copy  as  fnperior  to  the  original,  be- 
“  caufc  it  is  every  where  intelligible,  and  Machi- 
“  avel  is  frequently  obfcure.”  1  have  l'een  in  the 
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play  bills  of  Strollers,  a  very  pompous  description 
of  the  triumphant  entry  of  Alexander  into  Baby¬ 
lon  ;  had  they  faid  nothing  about  the  triumph,,  it 
might  haye  pallet!  without  exciting  ridicule ;  and 
one  might  not  fo  malicioullv  have  perceived  how 
ill  the  four  candle-fnuffers  crawled  as  elephants, 
and  the  triumphal  car  difcovered  it’s  want  of  a  lid. 
But  having  pre-excited  attention,  we  had  full 
leifure  to  Sharpen  our  eye.  To  thefe  imprudent 
authors,  and  actors,  we  may  apply  a  Spanifh  pro¬ 
verb,  which  has  the  peculiar  quaintnefs  of  that 
people  ;  Aviendo  pregonado  vino,  venden  xinagre ; 
having  cried  up  their  wine,  they  fell  us  vinegar. 

A  ridiculous  humility  in  a  preface,  is  not  lefs 
defpicable.  Many  idle  apologies  were  formerly  in 
vogue  for  publication,  and  formed  a  literary  cant, 
of  which,  now  the  meaneft  writers  perceive  the 
futility.  A  literary  anecdote  of  the  Romans  ha®’ 
been  preferred,  which  is  Sufficiently  curious.  One 
Albinus,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Roman  Hiftory,  in¬ 
tercedes  for  pardon  for  his  numerous  blunders  of 
phrafeology;  observing  that  they  were  the  more 
excufeable,  as  he  had  com  pofed  his  hiftory  in  the 
Greek  language,  with  which  he  was  not  fo  fami¬ 
liar  as  his  maternal  tongue.  Cato  Severely  rallies 
him  on  this;  and  juftly  obferves,  that  our  Albinus 
had  merited  the  pardon  he  Solicits,  if  a  decree  of 
the  Senate  had  compelled  him  thus  to  have  c-ora- 
pofed  it,  and  provided  he  could  not  have  obtained 
a  difpenfation.  The  confeffion  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  language  we  employ,  is  like  that  excufe 
which  fome  writers  form  for  compofing  on  topics, 
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of  which  they  acknowledge  their  inability.  A 
reader’s  heart  is  not  fo  eafily  mollified ;  and  it  is  a 
melancholy  truth  for  literary  men,  that  the  plea- 
fure  of  abufing  an  author  is  generally  fuperior  to 
that  of  admiring  him.  One  appears  to  difplay 
more  critical  acumen  than  the  other,  by  fhewing, 
that  though  we  do  not  chufe  to  take  the  trouble 
of  writing,  we  have  infinitely  more  genius  than  the 
author.  Tliefe  fuppliant  Prefacers  are  defcribed  by 
Boileau. 

Un  auteur  a  genoux  dans  une  humble  Preface 

Au  ledteur  qu’il  ennuie  a  beau  demander  grace ; 

II  ne  gagnera  rien  fur  ce  juge  irrite, 

Qui  lui  fait  fon  proces  de  pleine  autorite. 

Low  in  a  humble  Preface  authors  kneel; 

In  vain,  the  wearied  reader’s  heart  is  fteel. 

Callous,  that  irritated  judge  with  awe, 

Inflidts  the  penalties  and  arms  the  Law. 

The  moft  entertaining  Prefaces  in  our  language, 
are  thole  of  Dryden  ;  and  though  it  is  ill-natur¬ 
edly  faid,  by  Swift,  that  they  were  merely 
formed, 

“  To  raife  the  volume’s  price  a  thilling,” 

yet  thefe  were  the  earlieft  commencements  of 
Englifh  criticifm,  and  the  firft  attempt  to  reftraiin 
the  capricioufnefs  of  readers,  and  to  form  a  na¬ 
tional  tafte.  Dryden  has  had  the  candour  to  ac¬ 
quaint  us  with  his  fecret  of  prefatory  compofition ; 
for  in  that  one  to  his  Tales,  he  fays,  “  the  nature 
“  of  preface-writing  is  rambling ;  never  wholly 
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fi  out  of  the  way,  nor  in  it.  This  I  have  learnt 
“  from  the  practice  of  honeft  Montaigne.”  There- 
i-s  no  great  rifk  in  eftablilhing  this  obfervatidn  as 
an  axiom  in  literature;  for  fhculd  a  Prefacer 
loiter,  it  is  never  difficult  to  get  rid  of  lame  per¬ 
sons,  by  efcaping  from  them  ;  and  the  reader  may 
make  a  Preface  as  concife  as  he'  chafes. 

It  is  poiiible  for  an  author  to  paint  himfelf  in 
amiable  colours,  in  this  ufeful  page,  without  in¬ 
curring  the  contempt  of  cgotifm.  M'tcr  a  writer 
has  rendered  himfelf  confpicuous  by  his  induftry 
or  his  genius,  his  admirers  are  not  dilplcafed  to 
liear  fomething  relative  to  him,  from  himfelf. 
Mr.  Hayley,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Poems,  has 
conveyed  an  amiable  feature  in  his  perional  cha¬ 
racter,  by  giving  the  caufe  of  his  devotion  to 
literature,  as  the  only  mode  by  which  he  could 
render  himfelf  of  fome  utility  to  his  country.  The 
animation  of  the  whole  paffage  is  a  teftimony  of 
the  zeal  of  it’s  writer ;  and  who,  recollecting 
the  perfcverance  of  his  ftudies,  the  juftnefs  of  his 
tafte,  and  the  elegance  of  his  verfe,  can  refute  the 
wreath  of  poetical  honour  ?  There  is  a  modeftv 
in  the  Prefaces  of  Pope,  even  when  this  great 
poet  collected  his  immortal  works  ;  and  in  feveral 
other  writers  of  thP  mod  elevated  genius,  in  a 
Hume  and  a  Robertfon,  which  becomes  their 
happy  fucceffors  to  imitate,  and  inferior  writers  to 
contemplate  with  awe. 

I  conclude  by  obferving,  that  there  is  in  Pre¬ 
faces  a  due  refpedt  to  be  ffiewn  to  the  public,  and 
to  ourfelves.  He  that  has  no  fenfe  of  felf-dignitv, 
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will  not  infpire  any  reverence  in  others;  and  the 
ebrjety  of  vanity  will  be  fobered  by  the  alacrity 
Ave  all  feel  in  difturbing  the  dreams  of  felf-love. 
If  vve  dare  not  attempt  the  rambling  Prefaces  of  a 
Dryden,  we  may  frill  entertain  the  reader,  and 
i’ooth  him  into  good  humour,  for  our  own  intereft. 
This,  perhaps,  will  be  bell  obtained,  by  making  the 
Preface  (like  a  fymphony  to  an  opera)  to  contain 
fomething  analogous  to  the  work  itfelf.  The  mind 
thus  attuned  o  a  proper  harmony  of  tone, 
will  refpond  to  the  emotions  we  are  preparing  to 
excite,  and  feel  the  want  of  our  work,  as  a  defir# 
not  ellewhere  to  be  gratified. 
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Some  Observations  on  Diaries*  Self- 
biography,  and  Self-characters. 

THE  ftudy  of  Biography  is  a  recent  tafte  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  The  art  of  writing  lives  has  been  but  lately 
known ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  an  ufual  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  meagre  Biographers  of  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  when  their  fubject  was  a  man  of  letters,  that 
his  life  could  not  be  deemed  very  interefting,  fince 
he,  who  had  only  been  illuftrious  in  his  clofet, 
could  not  be  fuppofed  to  afford  any  materials  for 
the  hiftorian.  The  life  of  a  prime  m milter,  or  the 
memoirs  of  a  general,  as  they  contained  the  de¬ 
tail  of  political  intrigues  and  political  oppofition; 
battles  or  ftratagems  ;  were  confidered  to  afford 
happier  opportunities  for  a  writer-  to  difplay  the 
ability  of  his  literary  powers,  the  fubtilty  of  his 
difeernment,  and  the  colouring  of  his  del'criptions. 

But  as  the  human  mind  became  the  great  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  inquiry,  and  to  detedt  and  feparate  the 
fhades  of  the  pallions  the  great  aim  of  the  Bio¬ 
grapher  ;  refleeting  men  perceived,  that  the  phi- 
lofophcr,  like  other  men,  had  his  diltiudt  charac- 
teriliics.  And  it  has  now  become  the  labour  of 
criticifm,  to  compofe  the  life  of  an  author ;  no 
writer  can  now  fuccefsfully  aceomplilh  his  Bio¬ 
graphic  attempts,  unlefs  he  poflefles  a  flexibility 
of  tafte,  which,  like  the  cameleon,  takes  the 
colour  of  that  object  on  which  it  refts. 

Every  man,  in  whatever  department  he  moves, 
has  pallions,  which  will  vary  even  from  thofe  who 
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are  acting  the  fame  part  as  himfelf.  Our  fouls,  like 
our  faces,  bear  the  general  refemblance  of  the 
fpecies,  but  retain  the  particular  form  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  individual.  He  who  {Indies  his 
own  mind,  and  has  the  induftry  to  note  down  the 
flubfuations  of  his  opinions,  the  fallacies  of  his 
palftons,  and  the  vacillations  of  his  refolutions, 
will  form  a  journal  to  himfelf  peculiarly  intereft- 
ing,  and,  probably,  not  undeferving  the  medita¬ 
tions  of  others.  Nothing  which  prcfents  a  faith¬ 
ful  relation  of  humanity,  is  inconfiderable  to  a 
human  being. 

There  once  prevailed  the  cr.ftom  of  a  man’s 
journalifing  his  own  life.  Many  of  thele  journals 
yet  remain  in  their  MS.  ftate,  and  fome,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  journal-writing,  have  been  publiihed. 
We  are  not,  however,  to  decide  on  the  nature  of  a 
work  by  the  ineptitude  of  it’s  performance.  The 
writers  of  thefe  Diaries  were  not  philofophers,  for 
the  age  was  not  philofophic.  Too  often  they  were 
alchemifts,  and  fometimes  confidered  themfelves 
as  magicians.  Some  only  regil'tered  the  minuted; 
events  of  domeftic  life.  Dates  of  birth,  and  i'et- 
tlements  of  marriage,  may  be  pardoned  to  the  in¬ 
dividual;  but  to  give  the  importance  of  hiftory 
to  the  progrefs  of  a  purge,  and  to  return  divine 
thanks  for  the  cutting  of  a  corn,  (and  the  edited 
journal  of  Elias  Afhmole  contains  few  other  fatls,) 
is  giving  importance  to  objects  which  can 
only  be  obfervable  in  the  hiftory  of  any  other  ani¬ 
mal  but  Man.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  worthy 
gentleman,  who,  for  this  half  century,  is  perform- 
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ing  the  fame  labours.  He  can  tell  where  he 
dined  fifty  years  paft,  and  accompany  the  in¬ 
formation  with  no  concife  critique.  When  he 
takes  one  of  tliefe  little  volumes  down,  he  applies 
to  himfelf  the  obfervation  of  Martial,  and  fays, 
he  has  learnt  the  art  of  living  life  twice  over. 
The  pleafures  of  memory  are  delicious  ;  it’s  objects 
imift,  however,  be  proportionate  to  the  powers 
of  vifion,  and  a  meagre  or  a  fmart  dinner,  is  an 
object  fufficiently  delightful,  or  terrible,  to  give 
play  to  the  reeordatory  organs  of  this  Diarift.  I 
have  remarked,  however,  one  thing  from  his  con¬ 
temptible  narrative.  He  refolved  to  diftinguifh 
the  happy  circumfcances  of  his  life  in  red  ink. 
In  looking  over  his  Diaries,  notwithftanding  the 
obfeurity  of  his  fituation,  and  the  humility  of  his 
defires,  I  cannot  find  that  his  pen  was  often  dipt 
in  the  crimfon  ink  of  felicity. 

An  obfervation  may  be  made  on  the  diurnal 
page.  He  who  can,  without  referve  or  hefitation, 
form  fuch  a  journal,  may  be  fafely  pronounced  an 
honeft  man.  Could  a  Clive,  or  a  Cromwell,  have 
eompofed  a  Diary  ?  Neither  of  thefe  men  could 
fuffer  folitude  and  darknefs ;  at  the  fcattered 
thoughts  of  cafual  reflection  they  ftarted  ;  what 
would  they  have  done,  had  memory  marfhaled 
their  crimes,  and  arranged  them  in  the  terrors  of 
chronology?  Thefe  Diaries  form  that  oLher  Self, 
which  Shaftefbury  has  defcribed  every  thinking  be¬ 
ing  to  poflefs ;  and  which,  to  converle  with,  he 
juftly  accounts  the  higheft  wifdom.  When  Cato 
willies  that  the  brealt  of  every  man  were  diapha- 
6  ■  nou?, 
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nous,  it  is  only  a  metaphorical  expreffion  for  fucli 
a  Diary. 

There  are  two  fpecies  of  minor  Biography 
which  maybe  difcriminated ;  detailing  our  own 
life,  and  pourtraying  our  own  character.  The 
writing  our  own  life  has  been  prabtifed  with  vari¬ 
ous  fuccefs  ;  it  is  a  delicate  operation  ;  a  ftroke  too 
much  may  deftroy  the  effeht  of  the  whole.  If  once 
we  detebt  an  author  deceiving  or  deceived,  it  is  a 
livid  fpot  which  infefts  the  entire  body.  To  pub- 
lifh  one’s  own  life  has  fometimes  been  a  poor  arti¬ 
fice  to  bring  obfcurity  into  notice  ;  it  is  the  ebri- 
ety  of  vanity,  and  the  delirium  of  egotifm.  When 
a  great  man  leaves  fome  memorial  of  his  days,  his 
death-bed  fanbtions  the  truth,  and  the  grave  con- 
fecrates  the  motive.  There  are  certain  things 
which  relate  to  ourfelves,  which  no  one  can  know 
fo  well ;  a  great  genius  obliges  pofterity  when  he 
records  them.  But  they  mull  be  compofed  with 
calmnefs,  with  fimplicity,  and  with  finceritV;  the 
Biographic  Sketch  of  Hume,  written  by  himfelf, 
is  a  model  of  attic  fimplicity.  The  life  of  Lord 
Herbert  is  a  biographical  curiofity.  The  Memoirs 
of  Sheffield  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  very  in- 
terefting ;  and  thofe  of  Colley  Cibber  is  a  line 
picture  of  the  felf-painter.  We  have  fome  other 
pieces  of  felf-biography,  precious  to  the  philofo- 
pher. 

Biography  fhould  not  be  written  with  elo¬ 
quence  ;  with  Roull'eau,  perhaps,  eloquence  was 
only  a  natural  harmony  from  the  voice  of  truth  ; 
but  it  may  alfo  be  the  artificial  tones  of  deceit. 
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What  in  Rouffeau  was  nature,  may  in  others  be 
artifice.  Sell-biographers,  like  Hume,  who  frate 
fahts  with  an  attic  fimplicity,  appear  to  fpeak  un- 
refervedly  to  the  reader,  and  as  if  they  propofed 
only  to  f apply  facts,  for  others  to  explain  and 
embellifh. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  minor  Biography, 
which,  •  I  am  willing  to  believe,  could  only  have 
been  invented  by  the  moft  refined  and  the  vaineft 
nation.  A  literary  fafhion  formerly  prevailed  with 
French  authors,  to  prcfent  the  public  with  their 
own  Character,  and  this  fafhion  feems  to  have 
pafled  over  to  our  country  ;  Farquhar  has  drawn 
his  character  in  a  letter  to  a  lady,  and  others  of 
our  writers  I  believe  have  given  us  their  own 
miniatures.  The  French  long  ehcriPned  this  dar¬ 
ling  egotifm  ;  and  there  is  a  collection  of  thefe 
literary  portraits  in  two  bulky  volumes.  The  bril¬ 
liant  Flechier,  and  the  refined  Bt.  Evremond,  have 
framed  and  glazed  their  portraits.  Every  writer 
then  confidered  his  Character  as  neceflary  as  his 
Preface.  I  cpnfefs  myfelf  much  delighted  with 
thefe  felf-deferiptions  of  “  perfons  whom  no  one 
“  knows.”  1  have  formed  a  eonfiderable  collection 
of  thefe  portraits,  and  have  placed  them  in  my 
cabinet  of  curiofities,  under  the  title  of  ltrong 
likenefles  of  unknown  perfons.  Their  vanity  is 
too  prominent  to  doubt  their  accuracy. 

I  fhall  not  excite  the  reader’s  curiofity,  without 
attempting  it’s  gratification;  and  if  he  eludes  to 
fee  what  now  palfes  in  the  minds  of  many  obit  lire 
writers,  whom  he  never  will  know,  let  him  attend 
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to  the  following  Character,  which  may  not  be  fo 
lingular  as  it  appears. 

There  was,  as  a  book  in  my  pofleffion  will  tefbi- 
fy,  a  certain  verfe-maker,  of  the  name  of  Can- 
tenac,  who,  in  1662,  publiihed  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  the  above-mentioned  volume,  containing 
feme  thoiilunds  of  verfes,  which  were,  as  his  coun¬ 
trymen  expiefs  it,  dc  fa  facon,  after  his  own  way. 
He  fell  fo  fuddenly  into  the  darkeft  and  deepen: 
pit  of  oblivion,  that  not  a  trace  of  his  memory 
would  have  remained,  had  he  not  condefccnded 
to  give  ample  information  of  every  particular  re¬ 
lative  to  himlelf.  He  has  acquainted  us  with  his 
lize,  and  tells  us  “  that  it  is  rare  to  fee  a  man 
“  fmaller  than  himfelf.  I  have  that  in  common 
“  with  all  dwarfs,  that  if  my  h'eacL  only  wrere 
"  feen,  I  fhould  be  thought  a  large  man.”  This 
atom  in  creation  then  deferibes  his  oval  and  full 
face  ;  his  fiery  and  eloquent  eyes ;  his  vennil  lips  ; 
bis  robuft  confutation,  and  his  effervefeent  paf- 
fions.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  moll:  petulant, 
honeft,  and  diminutive  being. 

The  defeription  of  his  intellect,  is  the  object  of 
cur  curiofrty,  and  1  felect  the  moft  ilriking  traits 
in  his  own  words.  “  I  am  as  ambitious  as  any 
“  perfon  can  be  ;  but  I  would  not  facrifice  my  ho 
“  nour  to  my  ambition.  I  am  lo  lenfible  to  con- 
“  tempt,  that  I  bear  a  mortal  and  implacable 
“  hatred  againft  thoie  who  contemn  me,  and  I 
“  know  I  could  never  reconcile  myfelf  with  them, 
“  but  I  fpare  no  attentions  for  t'hofe  I  love;  I 
“  would  give  them  my  fortune  and  my  life.  I 
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<f  fonsetimes  lie ;  but  generally  in  affairs  of  gallan- 
“  try,  where  I  voluntarily  confirm  falfehoods  by 
“  oaths,  without  reflection,  for  fwearing  with  me 
u  is  a  habit.  I  am  told  that  my  mind  is  brilliant, 
“  and  that  I  have  a  certain  manner  in  turning  a 
“  thought,  which  is  quite  my  own.  I  am  agree- 
“  able  in  converfation  ;  though  I  confefs  I  am 
“  often  troublefomc ;  for  I  maintain  paradoxes  to 
“  difplay  my  genius,  which  favour  too  much  of 
u  fcholaftic  fubterfuges.  I  fpeak  too  often  and 
“  too  long ;  and  as  I  have  fome  reading,  and  a 
“  copious  memory,  I  am  fond  of  fhewing  what- 
“  ever  I  know.  My  judgement  is  not  fo  folid,  as 
“  my  wit  is  lively.  I  am  often  melancholy  and 
“  unhappy;  and  this  fombrous  difpcfitian  proceeds 
“  from  my  numerous  disappointments  in  life.  My 
“  verfe  is  preferred  to  my  profe ;  and  it  has  been 
“  of  fome  ufe  to  me,  in  pleafing  the  fair  fex ;  poe- 
“  try  is  mcft  adapted  to  perfuade  women ;  but 
“  otherwife  it  has  been  of  no  fervice  to  me,  and 
“  has,  I  fear,  rendered  me  unfit  for  many  aa- 
“  van tageou s  occupations,  in  which  I  might  have 
“  drudged.  The  efteem  of  the  fair  has,  howrever, 
“  charmed  aw  ay  my  complaints.  This  good  for- 
“  tune  has  been  obtained  by  me,  at  the  coft  of 
“many  cares,  and  an  unfubdued  patience;  fori 
“  am  one  of  thole,  who,  i  nr  affairs  of  love,  will  fuf- 
“  fer  an  entire  year,  to  tafte  the  pleafures  of 
“  one  day.” 

This  Character  of  Canton ac  has  fome  local  fea¬ 
tures  ;  for  an  Englifh  poet  would  hardly  confole 
himfelf  with  fo  much  gaiety.  The  Frenchman’s 
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attachment  to  the  ladies,  feems  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  advantageous  occupations  he  had  I  oil.  But 
as  the  miferies  of  a  literary  man,  without  confpi- 
cuous  talents,  are  always  the  fame  at  Paris,  as  in 
London,  there  are  i'ome  parts  of  this  Character  of 
Cantenae,  which  appear  to  defcribe  them  with 
truth.  Cantenae  was  a  man  of  honour  ;  as  warm 
in  his  refentment  as  his  gratitude;  but  deluded  by 
literary  vanity,  he  became  a  writer  in  profe  and 
verfe,  and  while  he  faw  the  profpeds  of  life  doling 
on  him,  probably  confidered  that  the  age  was  un¬ 
juft.  A  melancholy  example  for  certain  volatile, 
and  fervent  fpirits,  who,  by  becoming  authors, 
either  fubmit  their  felicity  to  the  caprices  of  others, 
or  annihilate  the  obfeure  comforts  of  life,  and,  like 
him,  having  “  been  told  that  their  mind  is  bril- 
“  liant,  and  that  they  have  a  certain  manner  in 
“  turning  a  thought,”  become  writers,  and  com¬ 
plain  that  they  are  “  often  melancholy,  owing  to 
“  their  numerous  difappointments.”  Happy,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  obfeure,  yet  too  fenlible  writer,  can 
fuffer  an  entire  year,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  lingle 
day  !  But  for  this,  a  man  mult  have  been  born 
in  France. 
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On  the  Character  of  Dennis  the 
Critic. 

IT  is  an  obfervation  frequently  made,  by  men 
of  letters  in  converfation,  whenever  fome  renown¬ 
ed  critic  is  mentioned,  that  “  he  was  a  very  ill- 
“  natured  man.'*  An  obfervation  which  is  fully 
verified  by  facts  ;  fo  that  fometimes  we  are  nearly 
tempted  to  fuppofe,  that  ill-nature  is  the  fpirit  of 
critieilin,  The  verbal  or  minor  critics,  are  perfons 
of  the  fienderell  faculties,  and  the  raoft  irafcible 
difpofitions.  What  can  we  hope  from  men  who 
have  confumed  thirty  pages  in  quarto,  on  the  figni- 
fication  of  one  little  word,  and  after  this  infane 
difeufiion,  have  left  the  unhappy  fy  liable  to  the 
mercy  of  future  literary  frenzy  ? 

But  there  is  a  fpecies  of  critics,  who  rather 
attach  themfelves  to  modern,  than  to  ancient 
writers;  and  who  purfue  and  fettle  on  a  great  ge¬ 
nius,  as  fummer  flies  attack  the  tails  of  the  bell 
fed  horles.  The  more  fervid  the  leafon,  and  the 
plumper  the  horfe,  the  livelier  is  the  attack.  They 
are  born  for  the  torment  of  the  ingenious,  and 
the  gratification  of  the  malicious  of  their  age. 
It  has  too  often  happened,  that  a  fuperior  writer 
has  been  mortified  during  his  whole  life,  by  fuch 
a  painful  lhadow.  The  anceftors  of  thefe  critics 
appear  to  have  fiourillied  in  the  days  of  Terence, 
and  this  poet  has  diftinguilhed  them  by  the  ho¬ 
nourable  title  of  the  MulevoU.  Zoilus,  who  has  left 
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them  his  name,  the  patriarch  of  “  true  criticism,” 
as  Swift  calls  their  talent,  fell  a  martyr  to  their 
caui'e ;  for  this  great  man  was  either  burnt,  or 
crucified,  or  ftoned. 

In  the  perlon  of  Dennis,  we  may  contemplate 
the  character  of  thefe  difturbers  of  literary  repofe. 
The  mind  of  this  Critic  was  endowed,  not  \vitla 
refinement,  but  with  fubtlety  ;  not  with  correct¬ 
ness,  but  with  minutenefs  ;  not  with  quick  fen- 
fibiiity,  but  with  critical  erudition.  A  prominent 
feature  in  his  character,  was  that  intellectual 
quality,  called  common  fenfe,  which  would  have 
rendered  him  an  ufeful  citizen.  A  virtue  in  a 
fadier,  but  a  vice  in  a  critic.  In  literature,  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  is  a  penurious  faculty,  of  which  all  the 
acquifiticns  are  mean,  and  of  little  value.  If  we 
allow  him  thefe  qualities,  we  muft  utterly  deny 
him  that  fenfibility  of  take  w  hich  feels  the  charms 
of  an  author,  by  a  congeniality  of  fpirit ;  that 
quick  apprehenfion,  which  may  occafionaily  point 
out  the  wanderings  of  genius,  but  which  oftener 
confirms  the  pleafures  we  feci,  by  proving  their 
propriety;  nor  had  he  that  flexibility  of  intellect, 
which  yields  to  the  touch  of  the  object  befoie 
him :  before  he  ventured  to  be  pieafed,  he  was 
compelled  to  confult  Ariftotle. 

His  learning  was  the  bigotry  of  literature.  It 
was  ever  Ariftotle  explained  by  Dennis.  But  in 
the  explanation  of  the  obfeure  text  of  his  maker, 
he  was  led  into  fuch  frivolous  dikinctions,  and 
taftelefs  propofltions,  that  his  works  deferve  in- 
fpedtion,  as  examples  of  the  manners  of  a  true 
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mechanical  critic;  the  genius  of  Homer  would 
fink,  blended  with  the  dullnefs  of  Dennis. 

Several  lingular  coincidences  alone  gave  the 
ephemeron  critic  his  temporary  evidence.  Cri- 
ticifm  was  a  novelty  at  that  period  of  our  lite¬ 
rature.  He  flattered  fome  great  men,  and  he 
abufed  three  cf  the  greateft ;  this  was  one  mode 
of  fecuring  popularity ;  becaufe,  by  this  con¬ 
trivance,  he  divided  the  town  into  two  parties ; 
and  the  irafcibilitv  and  fatire  of  Pope  and  Swift, 
were  not  lefs  ferviceable  to  him,  than  the  partial 
panegyrics  of  Dryden  and  Congreve.  If  infulted 
genius  had  not  noticed  Dennis,  Dennis  in  vain 
would  have  infulted  genius.  Sometimes  his  ftric- 
tures,  though  virulent,  were  juft ;  even  Zoilus, 
doubtlefs,  detected  many  defeds  in  Homer.  But 
fuch  criticil’ms  are  only  a  kind  of  plate-powder, 
very  ufeful  to  repolilh  the  works  of  genius.  The 
performances  of  our  critic  appear  never  to  have 
been  popular ;  and  this  fa61  is  recorded  by  him- 
felf.  Of  the  favourable  opinion  he  entertained  of 
his  own  powers,  and  the  public  negledt  they  re¬ 
ceived,  when  not  fupported  by  the  malignant  aid 
of  fatire,  the  following  paflages  will  fuflficiently 
prove.  He  obferves  in  his  Tracis,  “  if  I  had  writ 
only  the  firft  treatife,  I  believe,  that  upon  reading 
it,  you  will  be  of  opinion,  and  far  be  prefumption 
from  that  belief,  that  I  had  deferved  better  of  the 
commonwealth  of  learning,  than  the  authors  of 
fo  many  lonorous  trifles,  who  have  been  too  much 
encouraged,  while  1  have  been  too  much  neglected. 
The  pofilion,  which  is  the  fubjedl  of  it,  viz.  That 
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religion  is  that  which  gives  principally  to  great 
poetry  it’s  fpirit,  it’s  fublimity,  it’s  vehemence, 
and  it’s  ftrongeft  enthufiafm,  is  very  clearly 
proved .” 

One  more  fpecimen  may  be  neceflary.  He 
adds,  "that  though  criticifm  has  flourifhed  for 
2000  years,  defcending  from  antient.  Greece  and 
Home,  to  modern  France  and  Italy,  yet  that 
neither  Greece,  nor  Rome,  nor  France,  nor  mo¬ 
dern  Italy,  has  treated  of  this  important  point; 
but  that  it  was  left  fora  perfon  who  has  the  honour 
of  being  your  lordfiip’s  countryman,  to  aflert  it, 
and  demonftrate  it.  If  what  I  have  faid  may  feem 
to  fome  perfons,  into  whofe  hands  thefe  fheets 
may  happen  to  fall,  to  have  too  great  a  tindlure 
of  vanity  in  it,  your  lordfhip  knows  very  well, 
that  perfons  fo  much  and  Jo  long  oppreffed  as  I  have 
been ,  have  been  always  allowed  to  fay  things  con¬ 
cerning  themfelves,  which  in  others  might  be 
ojfenfive.”  j 

There  is  a  degree  of  vanity  and  vexation  in  thefe 
extracts,  of  which  the  former  is  only  excufeable 
for  the  latter.  His  vanity  we  know  was  exceffive, 
and  this  cppreffion,  of  which  he  complains,  might 
not  be  lefs  imaginary  than  his  alarm  of  being  de¬ 
livered  over  to  the  French,  for  the  composition 
of  a  tragedy  that  could  never  be  read.  Dennis 
undoubtedly  had  laboured  with  zeal,  which  could 
never  meet  a  reward  ;  and  perhaps,  amidft  his  cri¬ 
tical  labours,  he  turned  often,  with  an  aching 
heart,  from  their  barren  com tern plation,  to  that 
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of  the  focial  comforts  lie  might  have  derived  from 
his  paternal  faddles. 

His  occafional  ftriclures  on  popular  works  had 

certainlv  a  tranfient  feafcn.  Such  criticifms  were 

•/ 

allifted  by  the  activity  of  envy,  and  by  the  i'upine- 
nefs  of  indolence,  Thefe  alio  were  his  belt  pro¬ 
ductions,  but  I  mult  It  ill  affirm  that  they  were  the 
beft  productions  of  a  dull  writer.  A  beautiful 
tragedy  may  be  compofed,  which  may  ferve  the 
purpol'es  of  the  Deimifes  ;  and  it’s  errors  may  fill 
their  voluminous  pamphlet ;  but  all’o,  it  is  very 
poiTibie  to  conltrudt  a  tragedy  which  would  faniilh 
the  Dennifes,  and  at  the  fame  time  be  deltitute  of 
whatever  can  impart  delight  to  the  lover  of 
poetry,  .  . 

Dennis  afpired  alfo  to  original  compofition. 
His  verfe  is  the  verfe  of  one  wrho  has  learnt 
poetry,  as  the  blind  we  know  may  practice  the 
art ;  a  mechanical  operation  performed  by  fub- 
llantives  and  adjeClives.  His  fentiments  are  wild, 
and  his  lines  irregular;  turgid  exprelhons  in  rum¬ 
bling  verfe ;  the  painful  throes  of  a  mule,  who  is 
made  to  produce  moufters  againft  the  defigns  of 
nature.  Such  vei  lifiers  are  well  defcribed  by  .Den¬ 
ham  m  tins  line  ;  their  works  are 

Not  the  effeft  of  poetry,  but  pains." 

Yet  Dryden.  with  the  ufual  partiality  of  friend- 
Ihip,  deludes  Dennis  by  eulogies  on  his  poetry,  and, 
in  one  of  iiis  Letters,  publilhed  by  our  author,  ad- 
vifes  him  to  apply  himlt  If  to  the  pindaric.  After 
this,  I  believe,  Dennis  produced  his  long  rambling 
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Ode  in  praife  of  Dryden,  which,  perhaps,  equals 
the  worft  of  Cowley’s. 

His  prole  has  at  times  animation,  particularly 
when  he  warms  into  abufe.  His  conceptions,  in¬ 
deed,  were  never  delicate ;  but  fometimes  their 
groifnels  is  ftriking  ;  as  what  lie  fays  of  Puns,  in 
one  of  his  Letters,  “  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  the  filly  fatisfuCtiun  which  we  have  from 
a  quibble,  and  the  ravifliing  pleafure  which  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  a  beautiful  thought,  as  there  is  betwixt 
a  faint  falute,  and  fruition.” 

His  criticifms  are  often  fo  many  caftles  in  the 
air,  for  almoft  in  every  work  he  is  propofing  and 
explaining  fome  fantafiical  fyltem.  In  his  long 
treat  ife  on  modern  poetry,  he  labours  to  fiiew, 
that  the  ltrong  intereft  which  the  ancients  felt  in 
their  poetry,  was  derived  from  that  ufe  of  religion 
which  their  poets  employed;  and  therefore,  he 
concludes,  that  if  religion  is  introduced  into  our 
poems,  modern  poetry  will  rival  the  ancient. 
But  how  falfe  this  fyftem  is,  criticifm  aud  experi¬ 
ence  have  now  pofitively  decided.  Polytheifm  in¬ 
deed  was  a  religion  well  adapted  to  poetical 
fancies;  fince  nothing  can  be  more  poetical  than 
an  endlefs  train  of  beings,  di verbified  in  their  cha¬ 
racters,  and  diftinguilhed  by  their  emblems.  The 
brilliancy  of  imagination,  the  gaieties  of  deferip- 
tion,  and  the  con  Hi  ft  of  the  pafiions,  alike  formed 
a  human  intereft  in  the  deities  of  the  ancients. 
But  the  unity  of  cur  religion  teaches  onh’  the  lel- 
fou  of  obedience,  and  throwing  a  veil  over  the 
myfterious  deity,  wonld  coufider  defeription  as 
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impiety,  and  filence  as  the  only  expreflion  of  the 
human  paffions. 

Having  concluded  what  I  had  to  obferve,  on  the 
literary  charadler  of  Dennis,  I  fliall  now  confider 
his  moral  one.  The  leffon  may  not  prove  unin- 
ftrudiive,  for  we  fnall  have  an  opportuuity  of  con¬ 
templating  how  an  ill-natured  critic,  is  an  ill- 
natured  man,  and  that  the  perverfions  of  the  head, 
are  often  fo  many  particles  of  venom  which  fly 
from  the  heart. 

The  magifterial  deeiflons  of  criticifm,  communi¬ 
cated  a  perfonal  importance  to  this  author.  Ac- 
cuftomed  to  fufpend  the  fcourge  over  the  heads  of 
the  firft  writers  of  the  age,  it  appears,  that  Dennis 
could  not  fit  at  a  table,  or  walk  down  a  ftreet, 
without  exerting  the  defpotic  rudenefs  of  a  literary 
didiator.  The  brutal  violence  of  his  mind,  wras  dis¬ 
coverable  in  his  manners;  an  odd  mixture  of  fran¬ 
tic  enthufiafm,  and  grofs  dullnefs.  Pride  now 
elevated,  and  vaunting,  now  deprefled  and  fore. 
How  could  the  mind  that  devoted  itfelf  to  the  con¬ 
templation  of  mafter-pieces,  only  to  reward  it’s  in- 
duftry,  by  detailing  to  the  public  their  human 
frailties,  experience  one  hour  of  amenity,  one 
idea  of  grace,  one  generous  expreflicn  of  fenfi- 
bility  ?  Pope’s  celebrated  defcription  of  the  per¬ 
fonal  manners  of  our  critic,  is  an  exadf  repre- 
fentation : 


Lo  !  Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  fpeak; 
And  ftares  tremendous  with  a  threatening  eye, 
Like  fome  fierce  tyrant  in  old  tapeftry. 


li 
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It  is  recorded  of  Dennis,  that  when  he  read  this 
paffage  at  a  booklbller’s,  he  involuntarily  ex¬ 
claimed — By  G- —  he  means  me  ! 

Dennis  had  fo  accuftomed  himfelf  to  afperity, 
and  felt  with  fuch  facility  and  force,  the  irritation 
he  gave  and  he  received,  that  without  having  left 
on  record  but  the  fufpicion  of  one  immoral  attion, 
(for  it  is  faid  he  ftabbed  a  man  at  college)  we  l’uf- 
pedl  the  improbity  of  his  heart,  when  we  recoiled! 
the  licentioufnefs  of  his  pen.  But  this  has  ever 
been  the  characleriftic  of  this  race  of  critics. 
They  attach  to  the  writer  they  attack,  an  in¬ 
veteracy,  which  is  not  permitted  by  common  hu¬ 
manity.  From  their  darkened  clofet,  they  fuppofe, 
that  the  affairs  of  civil  life  are  fufpended,  in  an 
aweful  paufe,  for  their  decilions ;  and  they  think, 
when  they  have  difcovered  the  want  of  unity  in  a 
tragedy,  that,  in  confequence,  the  fame  want  is 
immediately  to  take  place  among  the  public. 

A  critic  refembling  Dennis,  was  Gagon,  in 
France.  This  Zoilus  reproached  La  Motte  with 
his  blindnefs,  and  Dennis  cruelly  cenfured  the  fee¬ 
ble  frame  of  Pope.  Young,  in  his  fecond  Epiftle 
to  Pope,  farcaftically  alluded  to  Dennis,  in  thele 
words, 

“  My  narrow-minded  fatire  can’t  extend 
To  Codrus’  form,  I’m  not  fo  much  his  friend  ; 

Himfelf  ihould  publifti  that  (the  world  agree) 

Before  his  works,  or  in  the  pillory.” 

Gagon  wrote  “  fatyrical  difcourfes  on  all  kinds  of 
fubjeds,”  and  compiled  a  volume  of  calumnies 

againft 
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againlt  the  poet  Rouffeau,  which  he  entitled  an 
Anti-Roufi'eau ;  Anti  was  long  a  favourite  title  to 
the  works  of  Inch  critics.  Whenever  there  ap¬ 
peared  a  great  genius,  he  immediately  found  an 
antipode. 

An  anecdote;  little  known,  relative  to  Dennis, 
will  dole  his  character.  It.  appears,  that  the  Pro¬ 
voked  Hufband  was  a  died  for  his  benefit,  which 
procured  him  about  a  hundred  pounds.  Thomfon 
and  Pope  genero Lilly  fupported  the  old  critic,  arc! 
Savage,  who  had  nothing  but  a  verfe  to  give,  re¬ 
turned  them  poetical  thanks,  in  the  name  of  Den¬ 
nis.  When  Dennis  heard  thefe  lines  repeated  (for 
he  was  then  blind)  his  critical  fe verity,  and  his  na¬ 
tural  brutality,  overcame  that  grateful  lenle  he 
fhould  have  exprefied,  of  their  kindnels  and  their 
elegance.  He  fwore  “  bv  G —  they  could  be  no 
one’s  but  that  foel  Savage’s;”  This,  perhaps,  was 
the  lalt  peevifh  fnuff  fiom  the  difmal  torch  of  cri- 
ticifm,  for  two  days  after  was  the  redoubted  Den¬ 
nis  numbered  with  “  the  mighty  dead.” 

Criticifm  has  thus  been  often  only  the  natural 
efiedf  of  bad  difpofitions ;  w  hen  fevere,  if  founded 
on  truth,  it  is  not  blamed  ;  but  this  truth  includes 
tiie  idea  of  a  critic  convincing  bis  reader,  that  he 
has  a.juft  talte  lor  the  beauties  of  a  compofrtion  ; 
for  that  cenfure  which  only  takes  a  partial  review 
of  a  work,  muft  be  defective.  There  is  a  duty  w  e 
owe  to  the  public,  when  we  defend  the  caufe  of 
tafte,  hut  at  the  fame  time,  there  is  a  duty  we 
owe  to  the  author.  A  Ikilful  cenl’or  will  perform 
his  talk  by  a  happy  combination  of  humanity  and 

criticiftn  ; 
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criticifm  ;  and  it  is  elegantly  faid  of  Boileau,  by 
Voltaire,  that  the  honey  which  this  bee  extracted 
.from  the  flowers,  foftened  the  lliarpnefs  of  the 
wound  he  inflicted. 

A  critic  is  only  the  footman  of  a  man  of  genius ; 
he  fhould  refpedt  his  matter,  and  not  fuft’er  the 
torch  of  criticifm,  which  he  carries  before  him,  to 
fcoreh,  but  only  to  illuminate. 
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On  Erudition  and  Philosophy. 

IT  is  neeeffary  to  difcriminate  between  Men  of 
Erudition,  and  Men  of  Philofophy.  We  muft 
employ  the  French  word  Erudit,  for  want  of  a  fy- 
nonimous  appellative. 

A  numerous  clafs  of  ftudents  devote  their  days 
to  refearches  in  almoft  every  fpecies  of  knowledge; 
and  without  any  profoundity  of  older  vation,  or 
impulfe  of  genius,  collect  bodies  of  facts,  which 
may  ferve  as  materials  for  literary  [peculation. 
But  of  thefe,  few  have  invigorated  their  reafon, 
enlarged  their  mind,  or  feifed  on  thofe  graces 
which  delight  in  elegant  compofition.  We  are  at 
once  aftonifhed  and  difg'ufted  at  their  vail  reading; 
they  feem  to  know  every  thing  that  requires  not 
to  be  known. 

With  them,  perfevering  fludy  hands  in  lieu  of 
extenfive  genius,  and  a  long  memory  in  place  of 
a  bright  fancy.  It  is  not  who  has  greater  talents, 
but  who  has  read  raoft.  Philofophy  confifts  of  re¬ 
flection  ;  Erudition  of  reading.  As  one  man  can¬ 
not  read  much  more  than  another,  in  the  fame 
given  time,  the  Erudits,  at  a  certain  period  of  life, 
,  are,  therefore,  all  nearly  equal,  in  point  of  ability. 
It  is  not  fo  in  Philofophy ;  there  one  man  in  a 
year  may  reach  farther,  than  another  in  all  his 
life;  Time,  therefore,  may  make  an  Erudit,  but 
it  is  Genius  only  which  can  form  a  Philofopher. 

When  the  elaborate  labours  of  an  Erudit,  are  at 

length 
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length  publiflied,  it  is  difcovered,  that  he  has  no 
thill  in  the  art  of  competition.  This  numerous 
race  of  literati,  have  no  conception  of  that  de¬ 
light  in  competition,  without  which,  the  writer  is 
in  vain  learned.  Some  confider  the  pleafures  of 
literature  as  not  only  fuperfluous,  but  criminal, 
and  that  the  delight  ariiing  from  the  perufal  of  ex- 
quiiite  competition  is  derived  from  an  effeminate 
and  corrupt  tiate  of  mind  ;  while  others  imagine 
that  a  reflection,  they  might  happen  to  make, 
would  only  intuit  their  reader’s  underttanding. 
An  annalift  is  therefore  preferred  to  an  hifforian  ; 
Hume  is  cenfured,  for  intermingling  with  his  lucid 
narrative,  his  acute  reflections ;  and  they  affirm 
that  they  are  capable  of  reflecting  for  themfelves. 
But  this  is  neither  modeftynor  truth. 

Among  reasoning  men,  fuch  ftudents  have  oc- 
cafioned  a  great  odium  to  literature ;  and  if,  as  it 
cannot  be  denied,  the  purfuits  of  letters  have  been 
often  fatirifed,  it  has  been  owing  to  their  laborious 
trifling,  and  impertinent  information.  Mon¬ 
taigne  has  declaimed  againft  them,  in  various 
parts  of  his  works.  Frequently  they  fix  on  fome 
fantaftic  topic,  and  fill  their  frivolous  volume  with 
the  moft  laborious  Erudition.  Among  thefe  I  have 
difcovered  the  following  extraordinary  works. 
The  hiftory  of  Beards — and  another  of  Wigs — of  » 
learned  dirty  men — of  learned  men  married  to 
Shrews— on  literary  Bafiards — on  learned  Mifan- 
thropes---on  paper  Cloaths — and  on  terms  of  abufe 
in  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages — There 
are  likewile  the  hiltory  of  Cats,  and  another  of 

Rats, 
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Rats,  both  fuppofed  to  be  written  as  a  fatire  on 
thef'e  inept  rel'earches.  It  is  not,  indeed,  fufficient 
to  wHte  about,  but  to  reafon  on  antiquity  ;  and  a 
ftudent  hardly  merits  the  honours  of  learning, 
whole  fcience  confifts  in  an  arid  knowledge  of 
words,  or  cuftoms,  and  who  renders  fome  of  the 
molt  pleating  inveftigations  repulfive  to  men  of 
talle. 

Do  we  not  abufe  too  often  the  word  learning  ? 
lie  is  honoured  with  the  title,  who  has  only  re¬ 
tained  by  rote,  obfolete  cuftoms,  extinct  charac¬ 
ters,  and  whatever  relates  to  pair  ages.  But  he 
who  is  more  folicitous  of  familiarifing  himfelf  to 
hi.s  own  times,  and  is  converfant  with  whatever 
relates  to  his  own  centurv,  who  has  little  bv  rote, 
and  a  great  deahby  thinking,  him  we  degrade  to  ar 
lower  department,  and  we  call  him  a  man  of  read¬ 
ing.  lie  who  hazards  not  a  word  in  his  latinity, 
but  which  is  authorifed  by  the  ufe  of  Cicero,  is' 
fainted  as  a  feholar;  yet  fhould  another  not  he 
quite  fo  lexicographic  in  his  compofition,  but  as 
eloquent  as  Cicero,  we  fhould  confider  him  as  of 
inferior  learning  to  his  pedantic  rival.  If  a  elaffi- 
cal  feholar,  verfifies  in  Greek  an  Englifh  poem, 
W'hieh,  in  the  molt  favourable  viewy  is  only  acting 
well  the  fchool-boy  in  the  maturity  of  life,  we 
.dignify  him  with  eulogies,  which  the  true  poet,  he 
verfifies,  could  not  more  have  merited.  For  my 
part,  1  only  confider  as  learning  that  which  a  man 
knows  by  reflection.  It  is  of  no  confequence  to 
remember,  that  fuch  a  word  is  to  be  found  in 
Cicero ;  that  the  name  of  one  barbarian,  fucceed- 
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ed  the  name  of  another  barbarian;  that  filch 
faffiions  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  filch  a  monarch  ; 
and  all  that  multifarious  minute  trifling  which  con- 
ftitutes  what  moft  term  learning .  To  reafon  on 
fiich  particulars  may  enlighten,  but  to  remember 
them  is  nothing.  There  is  more  ingenuity  in  un¬ 
riddling  charades,  and  in  writing  aerobics,  than 
fome,  who  are  confidered  as  eminent  fcholars, 
exert  in  their  literary  labours.  It  is  as  rare  to  find 
among  men  of  genius,  an  Erudit,  as  among  Eru- 
dits  to  difeover  a  man  of  genius. 

Such. are  they  who  ftudy  fourteen  hours  a  day, 
and  indefatigably  pufh  on  their  heavy  fyftcms 
throughout  life.  Schioppius  detected  500  blunders 
in  120  pages  of  Sealiger;  and  Holftenius  dis¬ 
covered  8000  in  Baronins !  Madame  Dacier  affirm¬ 
ed  file  had  read  Ariftophanes200ti1n.es;  and  one 
Berlugerius  was  fo  infane  a  reader  of  Homer,  that 
he  was  excommunicated  for  reading  him  at  church. 
He  at  laft,  with  reftlefs  impatience,  undertook  an 
excurfion  to  the  fielcfs  of  Troy,  but  is  flip  poled  to 
have  loft  his  way.  One  cannot  but  Anile  at  the 
manner  with  which  one  of  this  venerable  frater¬ 
nity  clofes  his  Hrftory  of  the  World;  “  in  my  fe- 
eond  book”  (fays  he)  “  the  world  may  judge  by  my 
reflections  and  remarks,  whether  I  have  difeern- 
ment  and  genius.”  The  fchool  of  low  commen¬ 
tators  is  admirably  depided,  by  the  terfe  and 
lively  tafte  of  Armftrong : 

“  The  krong-built  pedant,  who  both  night  and  day 

Feeds  on  the  coarfetl  fare  the  lchools  bekew, 

And  crudely  fattens  at  grofs  Bunnan’s  kali.” 
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Many  are  familiar  with  the  -Latin  and  the  Grecian 
compositions,  whom  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks, 
full  of  tafte  and  fenfibility,  would  never  have  ad-' 
mitted  into  their  l’ociety. 

Men  of  an  elevated  fancy,  have  ever  treated 
thefe  induftrious  Undents  with  great  contempt. 
Hobbes  faid,  that  had  he  read  as  much  as  fome 
learned  men,  he  had  been  as  ignorant  as  they. 
Le  Clerc  obferves,  in  his  An  Critica,  that  had  two 
authors  whom,  he  mentions,  read  lefs  and  digefted 
better,  they  had  produced  more  ufeful  works. 
Malebranche  afferts,  that  the  proper  ftudy  of 
man  is  truth,  confidered  as  it  relates  to  himfelf; 
that  this  can  only  be  found  in  Philofophy,  and  that 
hiftory  only  prefents  us  with  trivial  or  imperfect 
copies.  They  conceived  more  truth  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  a  moral  precept,  than  in  an  historical 
fact ;  and  they,  therefore,  preferred  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  underftanding,  to  that  of  the  me¬ 
mory. 

This  erronous  fyftem  has,  indeed,  been  oppofed; 
and  Bolingbroke  obferves  from  an  ancient,  that 
“  Hiftory  is  Philofophy  teaching  by  Example.'” 
The  cenfure  of  Malehranche  will,  however,  bejuft- 
Iv  pointed  at  all  hiftories  compofed  by  the  mere 
Er  adits.  A  mafs  of  minute  fadts  may  prove  the 
author  to  be  a  profound  antiquary,  but  a  Shallow 
philofopher  ;  and  it  may  be  obferved  of  hittorical 
compofition,  that  the  philofopher  generally  begins 
at  thole  periods  where  the  antiquary  concludes. 

Thefe  Erudits  are  charadterifed  by  an  enormous 
paffion  for  colledling  books.  They  were  once 
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called  Hdluones  Librorum.  Bat  this  book  glut¬ 
tony  is  without  digeftion  or  tafte.  *  An  indul¬ 
gence  for  the  bibliomania,  the  tafte  for  clafiing 
books,  and  the  judgment  fhewn  in  their  various 
editions,  are  doubtlefs  innocent  objects,  till  they 
render  a  man  ridiculous.  The  owner  becomes  fo 
deeply  read  in  titles  and  indexes,  that  often  he 
who  had  l’ufticient  talent  to  form  a  catalogue,  has 

conceived 

•  The  following  notices  of  thefe  collectors  are  curious; 
the  firlt  I  find  in  the  Pithaeana,  in  an  explanatory  note  by 
Maifeaux.  “  Bibliotaphe,  on  appelle  Bibliotaphe,  ou 
Tmnbeau  des  Litres,  celui  qui  ayant  quelque  Livre  rare  et 
curieux  ne  le  communique  a  perfonne  ;  mais  le  garde  fous  la 
clef,  et  l’enterre,  pour  ainfi  dire,  dans  fon  Cabinet.” 

Dr.  Wendeborn  very  judicioufiy  obferves,  that  “  the 
price  given  in  public  fales,  for  what  are  called  Editiones prin- 
c:pes,  have  often  aftonilhed  him,  and  are  not  confident  with 
reafon,  which,  however,  with  thofe  who  are  called  Dilet¬ 
tanti,  may  be  out  of  the  queftion.”  Such  literary  imbeci¬ 
lities  are  tranfmitted  from  pcrffcllor  to  poffeffor,  and  are  often 
exhibited  at  -Sook-fales,  when  tfie  hammer  of  the  bookfeller 
has  mope  than  once  fallen  from  his  hand,  in  aftoniihment  at 
the -prices  he  received.  Koecherus  has  written  aTreatife  on 
Biterary  Idolatry.  To  conclude  this  note  by  a  character!  ftic 
anecdote,  I  lliall  give  cne  of  TomJIearne,  which  the  late 
Mi-.  Warton  has  inferted  in  his  Effay  on  Spenfer.  When  this 
laborious  antiquary  pub! idled  the  Chronicle  of  Robert  of 
Glouceder,  he  entered  into  a  warm  defence  of  the  old  black 
letter,  and  lays,  it  is  a  reproach  to  us,  that  the  B.  L.  which 
was  fo  much  in  ufe  in  our  grandfather’s  days,  Ihould  be 
now,  as  it  were,  diluted;  and  (he  adds)  “though  I  have 
taken  fo  much  pleafure  in  perufing  the  Englidi  Bible  of  the 
year  1541  yet  ’tis  nothing  equal  to  that  I  diould  take  in 
turning  over  that  of  the  year  1539!”  Indeed,  fuch  is  the 
propenfity  of  thefe  ftudents,  that  feme  great  commentators 
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Conceived  himfelf  capable  of  adding  a  volume  to 
it  of  his  own.  To  thefe  dull  poffeflors  of  rich  li¬ 
braries,  we  cannot  but  obferve,  that  the  acquifition' 
of  the  fineft  mufical  inftruraents,  imparts  not  the 
art  of  the  mufician. 

Such  an  one  will,  probably,  be  a  man  of  mean 
talents,  and  {lender  judgment.  He  will  colled 
every  thing,  till  he  embarraffes  his  feeble  facul¬ 
ties  ;  and  amidft  all  the  information  poffible,  will 
ftand  irrefolute  and  ignorant.  Difcordant  opinions 

he 


on  Shake  fpeare,  it  is  faid,  are  not  allowed  to  vifit  the  library 
at  Cambridge  without  a  guard,  as  it  has  been  difcovered, 
that  thefe  amateurs  are  not  the  molt  honelt  men,  amidli  a 
Black  letter  collection.  A  number  of  anecdotes  prove 
this  to  have  been  an  old  habit.  Pineili  furnillied  his  famous 
Bibliotheca  chiefly  by  his  flcill  in  an  art  which  lies  much  more 
in  the  dexterity  of  his  hands,  than  his  head.  Bifnop  Moore, 
Sir  Thomas  Bodiey,.  Mr.  Umfreville,  Dr.  Rawlinfon,  and  a 
long  et  cetera,  were  all  of  them  the  moll  celebrated  collec¬ 
tors  in  the  country,  and  every  one  a  bibliothecal  thief.  Sir 
Robert  Saville,  writing  to  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  appointing  an 
interview  with  Sir  Thomas  Bodiey  (the  great  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  Library)  cautions  Sir  Robert  that  “  If  he  held  anie 
boke  fo  deare  as  thatt  hee  would  bee  loathe  to  lofe  it,  he 
fhould  not  let  Sir  Thomas  out  of  his  fght,  but  fet  the  boke  afide 
beforehand.”  A  fimilar  anecdote  is  told  of  Bilhop  Moore 
-—A  gentleman  calling  on  a  friend  who  pofl'efled  a  very  choice 
library,  found  him  bufy  in  hiding'his  beji  hooks,  and  locking  up 
as  many  as  he  could.  On  enquiring  the  realon  of  this  odd 
occupation  the  Bibliopolilt  replied — Don’t  you  know  the 
Bkhcp  of  Ely  dines  with  me  to  day  ? — At  Exeter,  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Medals  was  left  lately  at  the  death  of  the  Donor,  with 
a  paper,  purporting  that  when  fuch  a  perfon  (who  vva ;  a  bro¬ 
ther  collector)  Ihculd  delire  to  examine  them,  he  Ihoukl  be 
clofely  watched  by  two  perfons  on  each  fide  of  him  ! 
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lie  perceives ;  but  to  elicit  truth  from  their  con- 
cuffion,  demands  that  drill  and  energy  which  few 
Erudits  have  poflefled.  When  one  is  exercifed  in 
colledting  fadts,  but  a  flight  attention  is  required, 
and  while  the  higher  faculties  are  quiefeent,  the 
infatuated  compiler  confiders  them  as  adtive  ;  but, 
in  truth,  it  is  only  the  hand  that  tranferibes,  not 
the  head  that  thinks.  The  common-place  book  is 
crouded  with  fadts,  while  the  mind  makes  not  the 
acquisition  of  one  folitary  idea.  This  Erudition  is 
a  grofs  lull  of  the  mind  ;  it  feifes  on  every  thing 
indiferiminately,  yet  produces  nothing ;  it  is  paf- 
fion  without  fruition. 

A  philofopher  having  the  fame  topics,  will  feledt 
the  leading  circumftances  only  as  his  chief  authori¬ 
ties.  The  art  of  rcjedling,  is  not  lefs  important 
than  the  art  of  accumulating  ;  half,  fays  Hefiod, 
is  more  than  the  whole.  He  who  wearies  all, 
without  wearying  himfelf,  fmothers  the  fparks  of 
his  fire,  by  the  heaps  of  his  fuel ;  but  a  philofo¬ 
pher  lights  a  little  wood  with  the  clear  and  dura¬ 
ble  flame  of  genius.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  bold 
to  affirm,  that  the  difeoveries  of  meditation  are 
more  numerous  than  thole  of  reading ;  for  medi¬ 
tation  can  penetrate  into  thofc  ages  where  fadts 
are  unrecorded.  It  has  been  fometimes  found, 
that  a  philofopher,  without  any  other  data  than 
his  own  meditations,  has  accounted  for  circum¬ 
ftances,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  facts,  long 
afterwards  difeovered  by  the  tardy  dullnefs  of  the 
torpid  antiquary.  Meditation  anticipates  evi¬ 
dence,  or  educes  from  evidence  novel  truths. 
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Let  us  contemplate  thefe  Erudits,  as  the  critics 
of  a  claffical  author.  Such  critics  are  more  de¬ 
lighted  by  an  obfcure  expreffion  in  a  fine  fentence, 
than  with  the  fentence  itfelf ;  as  oculifts  are  not 
difp leafed  when  then-  friends  have  infirm  eyes. 
But  even  the  humble  province  of  annotation,  by  a 
philofcphic  genius,  becomes  no  contemptible  la¬ 
bour;  and  Johnibn’s  notes,  which  are  not  the  molt 
efteemed  by  his  unworthy  fraternity,  frequently 
appear  like  an  accidental  wave  rolling  with  vehe¬ 
mence  down  a  ftagnant  ftream. 

Thofe  violent  panegyrics  with  which  they  idolife 
an  author,  are  as  infincere  as  they  are  difguftful. 
When  a  pedant  throws  an  offering  of  flowers,  on 
the  altar  of  the  Graces,  he  adts  not  with  the  ar¬ 
dour,  but  the  hypocrify  of  devotion.  We  have 
feen  thefe  Erudits  bring  forward  l'ome  forgotten 
writer,  and  who  deferved  to  be  fo,  with  a  pomp  of 
eulogium  that  the  greateft  cannot  merit;  and  even 
the  legitimate- applaufe  due  to  celebrated  authors, 
they  render  ridiculous.  Thefe  ponderous  minds 
have  been  well  deferibed  by  Voltaire,  when  he  ob- 
ferves  of  Dacier,  Qu’il  connoif]'oit  lout  des  a  tide  ns 
hors  la  grace  el  lafinefje.  Senfibility  of  tafte  rare¬ 
ly  diredts  their  choice  of  an  author ;  but  merely 
the  accidental  collection  of  a  number  of  notes, 
and  often  a  more  trivial  eircumfdance.  We  have 
had  new  editions  of  obfolete  writers,  becaufe  their 
commentator  was  born  in  the  fame  town,  or  in  the 
fame  kingdom.  Authors  have  been  more  frequent¬ 
ly  given  for  the  notes,  than  what  fhoukl  be,  the 
notes  for  the  author.  Tims  I) u chat  pubiifhed  edi¬ 
tions 
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tions  of  feveral  obfcure  writers,  becaufe,  baling 
directed  his  refearchcs  to  the  middle  ages,  he  was 
delirous  to  difcharge  his  adverfaria  on  the  publie. 
Scaliger  preferred  Virgil  to  Homer,  becaufe  Vir¬ 
gil  was  his  fellow-countryman,  and  Dacier  pre¬ 
ferred  Homer  to  all  paft  and  future  poets,  becaufe 
lie  was  the  molt  ancient. 

He  who  has  grown  hoary  in  Erudition,  becomes 
untradtable  by  his  vanity.  He  regards  his  hourly 
difcoveries  with  a  fpirit  of  feif-exultation,  which 
places  him  far  above  the  attainments  of  the  philo¬ 
sopher.  He  who  is  directed  by  reafon,  and  relies 
more  on  his  thinking-,  than  his  Erudition,  makes, 
few,  and  often  late,  difcoveries  ;  he  who  cultivates 
talte,  often  turns,  with  dilpleafure,  from  unim¬ 
portant  topics;  but  he  who  colloids  and  arranges 
fuels,  felicitates  himfelf  with  new  and  facile  ac¬ 
quirements,  and  as  he  explores  the  interminable 
deleft  of  Erudition,  amafles  a  vaft  and  mingled 
trealure,  and  exults  in  an  apparent  fplendour. 
iMiltou  deferibes  the  Erudit,  who,  he  fays, 

“  Uncertain  and  unfettied  full  remains  ; 

Deep  verft  in  books,  and  thallow  in  himlelf  j 
Crude,  or  intoxicate,  col  left  ing  toys, 

.As  children  gathering  pebbles  bn  the  fhore. 

Paradife  Regained." 

Whenever  learning  is  made  to  con  fill  in  words 
or  fadls,  it  is  amufing  to  obferve  it’s  effedls,  ope¬ 
rating  on  it’s  votariits.  The  infolence  of  an  anti¬ 
quary,  has  no  parallel,  whenever  a  fubject  con¬ 
genial  to  his  ftudies  is  agitated  ;  becaufe  having. 
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with  much  commendable  pains,  and  many  patient 
years,  traced  the  object  through  all  it’s  polfible 
connections,  he  knows  what  facts  can  be  related, 
and  is  confcious  that  the  fpeaker  cannot  have  ac¬ 
quired  more  than  himfelf.  This  gives  birth  to 
many  extravagancies  of  lettered  vanity;  and  I 
have  obferved  two  recondite  antiquaries,  kindling 
in  diipute,  while  one  had,  perhaps,  only  a  month’s, 
or  a  day’s  more  reading  than  his  adversary.  No 
clafs  of  ftudents  have  more  exalted  notions  of  their 
talents,  than  good  linguifts;  for  having  perfected 
themfelves  in  the  verbal  fcience,  they  eonhder 
that  words  are  fcience  itfelf,  and  do  not  recoiled!: 
that  they  are  but  the  keys  of  the  gates. 

Such  is  the  character  of  t'nofe  who  would  place 
a  convenient  limit  to  the  human  faculties,  and 
fatisfied  with  digging  out  from  the  graves  of  time, 
fome  dead  fact,  eonhder  knowledge  to  be  obtain¬ 
able  by  the. pertinacity  of  mechanical  labour.  But 
as  a  linguift  may  combine  and  know  every  word  in 
a  language,  and  jet  never  attain  to  any  ikill  in 
competition,  lb  the  Erudit  may  heap  fact  upon 
fact,  and,  notwithftanding,  never  enlighten.  Phi- 
lol’ophy  alone  can  throw  the  creative  beam  of  light 
over  the  dark  chaos  of  Erudition,  and  awaken  into 
order  and  beaut  v  the  furrounding  mafs. 

But  even  Philofcphy  will  not  be  fufficient  to 
render  learning  attractive ;  we  muft  alfo  employ 
the  elegancies  of  compofition,  and  cover  the  ari¬ 
dity  of  refearch  with  the  frelhell  rofes  of  tafre. 
Molt  of  the  French  academicians,  in  their  learned 
memoirs,  have  claims  on  our  applaufe  and  imita¬ 
tion  ; 
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lion  ;  they  inftruX  us  to  give  the  bloom  of  youth' 
to  the  wrinkles  of  learning,  and  while  we  form  an 
accurate  and  lucid  recital  of  .faXs,  to  interweave 
rcfleXions  which  interelf,  and  to  embellifh  with  a 
Ityle  which  enchants.  W  e  mult  have  learning  to 
collect  faXs  ;  judgment  to  feil'e  on  thofe  which 
converge  to  one  point,  and  a  brilliant  tafte.  to 
animate  and  adorn. 
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On  Poetical  Opuscula. 

PLINY,  in  an  Epiftle  to  Tufeus,  advifes  him  to 
intermix  among  his  feverer  ftudies,  the  foftening 
charms  of  poetry  ;  and  notices  a  fpecies  of  poeti¬ 
cal  compofition,  which  merits  critical  animadvef- 
fion.  I  fhall  quote  Pliny,  in  the  language  of  his 
elegant  tranflator.  tie  fays,  “  thefe  pieces  com- 
m  nly  go  under  the  title  of  Poetical  Amufements  ; 
but  thefe  amufements  have  fometimes  gained  as 
much  reputation  to  their  authors,  as  works  of  a 
more  ferious  nature.  It  is  furprifing  how  much  the 
inind  is  entertained  and  enlivened  by  thefe  little 
poetical  compofitions,  as  they  turn  upon  fubjeets 
of  gallantry,  fatire,  tenclernefs,  politenefs,  and 
every  thing,  in  fhort,  that  concerns  life,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  world/’ 

'  This  fpecies  of  poetry  can  only  exift  in  an  age 
when  refinement  is  introduced  into  literature,  as 
well  as  into  every  thing  elfe.  We  muff,  therefore, 
look  for  it,  in  the  prefent  day,  among  a  people  the 
rnoft  refined  among  it’s  neighbours;  and  we  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  lias  been  carried  to  it’s  utmoft  per¬ 
fection  by  the  French.  It  has  been  difcriminated 
by  them,  from  the  mafs  of  poetry,  under  the  apt 
title  of  “  La  Poefic  legere,”  and  fometimes  it  has 
been  fignificantly  called  “  Vers  de  Socicte.”  The 
French  writers  have  formed  a  body  of  this  fugitive 
poetry,  which  no  European  nation  can  rival ;  and 
to  which  both  the  language  and  genius,  of  that 
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once  gay  and  polifhed  people,  appear  to  be  greatly 
favourable. 

The  “  Poefies  legeres”  are  not,  as  their  title 
would  appear  to  import,  merely  compofitions  of  a 
light  and  gay  turn,  but  are  equally  employed  as  a 
vehicle  for  tender  and  pathetic  fentiment.  They 
are  never  long,  for  they  are  eonfecratcd  to  the 
amufement  and  delight  of  fociety.  Their  fubjehts 
are  illimitable  ;  but  it  is  required,  that  fince  the 
author  is  indulged  to  fport  in  fmall  extent,  and  on 
a  variety  of  topics,  that  the  undefcribable  power 
of  originality,  give  a  value  to  every  little  produc¬ 
tion.  The  author  appears  to  have  compofed  them 
for  his  pleafure,  not  for  his  glory  ;  and  he  charms 
his  readers,  becaufe  he  feenls  carelcfs  of  their  ap¬ 
probation. 

The  verification  cannot  be  too  refined,  melodi¬ 
ous  and  glowing,  it  fhould  diipiay  all  the  graces  of 
poetry.  Every  delicacy  of  fentiment,  mult  find 
it’s  delicacy  of  ftyle,  and  every  tendernefs  of 
thought,  malt  be  foftened  by  the  ten  del  eft  tones. 
Nothing  trite  or  trivial,  either  in  the  expreffion  or 
the  thought,  rnuft  enfeeble  and  chill  the  imagina¬ 
tion;  nor  mull  the  ear  be  denied  it’s  gratification, 
by  a  rough  or  carelefs  verfe.  In  thefe  wrorks 
nothing  is  pardoned  ;  a  word  may  difturb,  a  line 
may  deftroy  the  charm. 

The  paffions  of  the  poet,  may  form  the  fubjecls 
of  his  verfe.  It  is  in  thefe  writings  he  delineates 
himfelf;  he  reflects  his  taftes,  his  defires,  his  hu¬ 
mours,  his  amours,  and  even  his  defeats.  In  other 
poems,  the  poet  difappears  under  the  feigned  cha- 
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rather  he  affumes  ;  here  alone  he  fpeaks,  here  lie 
aCrs.  He  makes  a  confident  of  the  reader,  in- 
tercfts  him  in  his  hopes,  and  his  borrows  ;  we  ad¬ 
mire  the  poet,  and  conclude  with  efteeming  the 
man.  In  thefe  effufions  the  lover  may  not  un- 
fyccefsfully  urge  his  complaints.  They  may  form 
a  compliment  for  a  patron,  or  a  congratulation  for 
an  artiit ;  a  vow  of  friendlhip,  or  a  hymn  of 
gratitude. 

Thefe  poems  have  often,  with  great  fuecefs,  dif- 
played  pictures  of  Manners;  domeftic  deferiptions 
are  ever  pleafing  ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  poet  co¬ 
lours  the  objects  with  all  the  hues  of  life,  and  thfe 
variations  of  nature.  Reflections  mult,  however, 
be  artfully  interwoven,  in  a  eompreffed  and  rapid 
manner.  Moral  irrftrudtion  mult  not  be  amplified ; 
thefe  are  pieces  devoted  to  the  fancy ;  and  while 
reflection  is  indulged,  the  imagination  feels  itfelf 
defrauded ;  a  fcene  may  be  painted  throughout  the 
poem  ;  a  fentiinent  mult  be  conveyed  in  a  verfe. 
In  the  Grongar  Hill  of  Dyer,  we  difcover  lome 
ftrokes  which  may  ferve  to  exemplify  this  criti- 
cil'm.  The  poet,  contemplating  the  diftant  land- 
fcape,  obferves, 

“  A  ftep  methinks  may  pafs  the  ftream, 

So  little,  diftant  dangers  feem ; 

So  we  miftake  the  future’s  face, 

Ey’d  thro’  Hope’s  deluding  glafs.” 

Moral  reflections,  which  are  ufually  obvious  and 
tedious,  if  thus  rapidly  ftruck  off,  eon  trail  with 
great  beauty  the  lighter  and  more  airy  parts. 
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It  muft  not  be  fuppofed,  that  becanfe  th'efe 
productions  are  concife,  they  have,  therefore,  the 
more  facility;  Ave  muft  not  consider  the  genius  of 
a  poet  diminutive,  becaufe  his  pieces  are  fo  ;  nor 
muft  vve  call  them,  as  a  fine  fonnet  has  been 
called,  a  difficult  trifle.  A  circle  may  be  very 
fmall,  yet  it  may  be  as  mathematically  beautiful 
and  perfect  as  a  larger  one.  To  fuch  compofitiens 
we  may  apply  the  obfervation  of  an  ancient  critic, 
that  though  a  little  thing  gives  perfection,  yet  per¬ 
fection  is  not  a  little  thing. 

The  poet,  to  fucceed  in  thefe  hazardous  pieces, 
muft  be  an  amiable  voluptuary;  alike  polilhed  by 
an  intercourfe  with  the  world,  as  with  the  ftudies 
oftafte;  to  whom  labour  is  negligence;  refine¬ 
ment  a  fcience,  and  art  a. nature.  Genius  will  not 
always  be  fufficient  to  impart  that  grace  of  ameni¬ 
ty  which  feems  peculiar  to  thofe  who  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  elegant  fociety.  Many  of  the  French 
nobility,  who  cultivated  poetry,  have,  therefore, 
oftener  excelled  in  thefe  poetical  amufements, 
than  more  profefied  poets.  France  once  delight¬ 
ed  in  the  amiable  and  ennobled  names  of  Niver- 
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nois,  Boufflers,  and  St.  Aignan;  they  have  not 
been  confidefed  as  unworthy  rivals  of  Chaulieu  and 
Bernard,  of  Voltaire  and  G reflet.  But  thefe  pro-’ 
du&ions  are  more  the  effufions  of  tafie  than  ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  it  is  not  fufficient  that  the  poet  is  in- 
fpired  by  the  mufe,  but  he  muft  alfo  fuffer  his 
concife  page  to  be  politbed  by  the  hand  of  the 
Graces. 
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All  the  minor  odes  of  Pforace,  and  the  entire 
Anacreon,  are  competitions  of  this  kind  ;  e  tuitions 
of  the  heart,  and  pictures  of  the  imagination, 
'which  were  produced  in  the  convivial,  the  amatory, 
and  the  penfive  hour.  Our  nation  has  not  always 
been  fuccefsful  in  thefe  performances;  they  have 
not  been  kindred  to  it’s  genius.  With  Charles  II. 
fomething  of  a  gayer  and  more  airy  tafte  was 
communicated  to  our  poetry;  but  it  was  defultory, 
in  correct,  and  wild.  Waller,  both  by  his  habits, 
and  his  genius,  was  well  adapted  to  excel  in  this 
lighter  poetry;  and  he  has  often  attained  the  per¬ 
fection  which  the  ftate  of  the  language  then  per¬ 
mitted.  Prior  has  a  variety  of  fallies ;  hut  his 
humour  is  fometimes  grofs,  and  his  verification 
is  fometimes  embarrafi’ed.  Pie  knew  the  value  of 
thefe  charming  pieces  ;  and  he  had  drank  of  this 
burgundy  in  the  vineyard  itfelf.  Pie  has  fome 
tranflations,  and  fome  plagiarifms  ;  but  fome  of 
his  verfes  toChloe  are  eminently  airy  and  pleating. 
A  diligent  {’election  from  our  fugitive  poetry,  might 
perhaps  prefent  us  with  many  of  thefe  minor  poems ; 
but  the  Vers  de  Societe  form  a  fpecies  of  poetical 
competition  which  may  fall  be  employed  with 
great  fuccefs. 
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On  ff  the  Enlightened  Public,”  and 
“  the  Age  or  Reason.” 

RICHARDSON  makes  a  pleafing  comparifon 
of  national  virtues,  which,  lays  he,  are  firft  like 
the  feed,  which  produces  the  blade,  then  the  green 
ear,  and  Ialtly  the  ripe  corn.  A  progrellive  Rate 
is  obfervable  in  the  moral,  like  that  in  the  natural 
world,  and  may  alfo  be  traced  in  the  character  of 
an  individual,  as  well  as  in  that  of  a  people. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  human  iiead,  as  with  the 
human  heart.  The  perfection  of  any  virtue  is  ob¬ 
tainable,  but  perhaps  never  that,  of  knowledge ; 
the  actions  of  a  hero  are  periled',  but  the  works  of  a 
fcholar  may  in  time  be  found  erroneous ;  Alexander 
is  frill  our  hero,  but  Ariftotle  has  ceafed  to  be  our 
preceptor.  Virtue  is  fimilar  and  permanent,  for 
an  action  of  benevolence,  or  heroifm,  can  never 
change  in  it’s  nature;  but  a  fyltem  of  philofophy, 
or  a  lchool  of  take,  muft  be  annihilated  by  new 
philofophies  and  new  takes. 

Some  fpeculative  moderns  have  formed  extrava¬ 
gant  notions  of  that  aimolt  unimaginable  perfec¬ 
tion,  to  which  human  knowledge  is  rapidly  con¬ 
ducting  us.  Hartley,  in  one  of  his  fublime  and 
incomprehenfible  reveries,  leaves  it  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  next  age  to  trace  and  comprehend. 
Some  living  philosophers,  who  are  only  adding  the 
Englilh  denfity  of  thinking  to  the  French  fubtilty 
of  fancy,  conjecture  that  we  may  fo  improve  our 
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organisation,  as  to  extend  our  duration;  that  the 
mind  may  attain  an  infinite  perfectibility ;  and  that 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  tranfmiiiible  from  the 
parent  to  the  Ion,  as  Sometimes  are  the  features 
and  the  habits.  Philosophical  conjeCture  rolling 
with  this  ofcillatory  motion,  is  merely  an  inebri¬ 
ation  of  poetry. 

We  are,  however,  inceffantly  reminded  of  the 
enlightened  liate  of  the  public  ;  but  the  teftimony 
of  authors  becomes  fufpicious,  for  in  perfuading 
us  that  we  are  thus  illuminated,  they  infer  b}’  im¬ 
plication  that  they  are  Angularly  lb.  Since  they 
give  us  very  ufeful  instruction .  The  expreffion 
was,  I  think,  firft  the  happy  coinage  of  Voltaire, 
made  current  by  his  numerous  difciples;  Voltaire 
adored  the  public  and  himfelf ;  and  this  artful  ex- 
preflion  is  at  once  imprinted  with  adulation  and 
egotifm. 

It  is  certain  that  in  former  periods  the  human 
mind  Shot  from  a  radical  vigour,  and  flourished  in 
the  richeft  luxuriance.  i\mong  the  ancients,  the 
fine  and  mechanical  arts  have  been  considered  to 
have  exceeded  our  happieft  efforts ;  and  as  for  the 
intellectual  powers  and  the  moral  duties,  though 
moft  of  the  compofitions  of  thefe  ancients  have 
been  loft,  yet  enough  have  remained  to  ferve  as 
models  for  our  greateft  poets  ;  to  inftruCt  our  ora¬ 
tors  in  the  arts  of  eloquence;  our  historians  in  the 
composition  of  hiftory,  and  to  leave  nothing  for 
our  moralifts,  but  an  amplification  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Seneca  and  EpiCietus. 
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Had  one  of  our  modern  philofophers  lived  in 
tliofe  ages,  would  he  not,  in  the  enthuflafm  of  his 
meditations,  have  exprefl’ed  the  flattering  fenti- 
ment  now  fo  prevalent;  and  throwing  his  glance 
into  remote  futurity,  have  prognofticated  a  faiur- 
nian  age,  when  every  citizen  fliould  be  a  philofo- 
pher,  and  the  univerle  one  entire  Rome  ?  But  it  is 
the  error  of  men,  who,  prefuming  to  de'fcribe  at 
lb  vafl;  an  interval,  imagine  circumftances  and 
connexions  which  have  no  exiflence;  as  it  is  often 
found  that  lands,  which  appeared  united  when  ob- 
ferved  remotely,  are  in  reality  eternally  feparatecl 
by  the  ocean. 

Among  the  moft  fanguine,  and  the  molt  Angular 

of  modern  philofophers,  is  the  worthy  Abbe  de 

Saint  Pierre.  The  honefcv  of  his  heart  exceeded 

»/ 

the  rectitude  of  his  underftanding.  His  proj eft  of 
“An  Univerfal  Peace,”  by  the  infelicity  of  bis 
ftvle,  could  And  no  readers;  a  pbilanthropift  as 
Angular,  but  more  eloquent,  the  celebrated  Rouf- 
feau,  embeliiflied  the  neglected  labour,  enabled  us 
to  read  the  performance,  and  perceive  it’s  humane 
imbecility.  It.  was  no  dull  conception  of  a  Dutch 
trader,  who  having  inferibed  on  his  flgn  the  words 
“  Perpetual  Peace,”  had  painted  under  it,  a 
church-yard.  Our  good  Abbe  had  a  notion  that 
an  age  was  not  diftant.,  when  fuch  would  be  the 
progrefs  of  that  mat's  of  light,  which  was  daily 
gathering,  that  it  would  influence  every  fpecies  of 
knowledge,  and  penetrate  to  the  lowed  orders  of 
fociety.  This  future  generation  is  to  be  remark¬ 
able  for  the  force  of  it’s  reafon,  and  the  feveritv  of 
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it’s  truth.  It  is  therefore  only  to  permit  works  of 
utility ;  to  contemn  the  ornaments  of  eloquence, 
and  the  charms  of  poetry ;  but  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  obferve,  that  our  prophet  was  neither  an 
orator  nor  a  poet.  He  was  once  prefent  at  the  re¬ 
citation  of  one  of  thofe  works  which  are  only 
valued  for  the  graces  of  their  composition,  and  the 
felicity  of  their  manner.  A  performance  of  i'uch 
taite  would  not  therefore  be  read  by  the  more  rea- 
fbnable  beings  of  his  metaphysical  age.  He  ap¬ 
peared  frigid  and  unmoved,  while  the  audience 
was  enraptured.  His  opinion  was  alked ;  he 
fmiled,  and  faid — “  It  is  a  thing  which  is  yet 
thought  to  be  fine !” 

Another  of  thefe  chimerical,  yet  grand  fpecu- 
lators,  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  celebrated 
Leibnitz,  who  conceived  the  extravagant  notion 
of  forming  one  nation  of  ail  Europe  ;  for  he  pro- 
pofed  to  reduce  Europe  under  one  temporal  power, 
in  the  Emperor,  and  under  one  Spiritual,  in  the 
Pope  ;  and  to  coin  tract  an  univerfai  philofophicnl 
language.  This  great  fcholar  is  an  example  of  the 
fatal  attachment  which  a  fuperior  mind  may  ex¬ 
perience  for  a  fyftem  of  which  it  is  blindly,  ena¬ 
moured,  and  to  which  it  facrifices  it’s  own  fen- 
fations,  and  it’s  own  convictions.  Leibnitz  was  a 
genuine  philofopher,  and  a  friend  to  humanity ; 
his  projedt  of  an  univerfai  language  evinces  this ; 
hut  having  once  fixed  on  a  fyftem,  he  yielded  up 
that  deareft  intereft  to  a  philofopher,  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  human  mind  ;  lor  what  tyrant  could 
have  forged  more  permanent  chains  for  intellectual 
2  freedom. 
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freedom,  than  placing  man  under  two  flich 
powers  ?  If  this  project  had  been  potable  to  effedl, 
the  other  of  the  philofophical  language  had  been 
ufelefs;  philofophy  then  would  not  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  a  language. 

He  who  thinks,  will  perceive  in  every  en¬ 
lightened  nation,  three  kinds  of  people  ;  an  incon- 
liderable  number  i  nil  rutted  by  reafon,  and  glowing 
with  humanity;  a  countlefs  multitude,  barbarous 
and  ignorant,  intolerant  and  inholpitable;  and  a 
vacillating  people  with  feme  reafon  and  humanity, 
but  with  great  prejudices,  at  once  the  half-echoes 
of  philofophy,  and  the  adherents  of  popular  opi¬ 
nion.  Can  the  public  be  denominated  enlightened ? 
Take  an  extenfive  view  among  the  various  orders 
of  fociety,  and  obferve  how  folly  hill  wantons  in 
the  vigour  of  youth,  and  prejudice  hill  ftalks  in 
the  ftubbornnefs  of  age. 

To  trace  the  human  mind  as  it  exifts  in  a  people, 
would  be  the  only  method  to  detect  this  fallacious 
expreffion.  The  unenlightened  numbers,  who  are 
totally  uninfluenced  by  the  few,  live  in  a  foul 
world  of  their  own  creation.  The  moral  arithme¬ 
tician,  as  he  looks  for  the  fum  total  of  the  unen- 
lightened  public;  muft  referable  the  algebraift,  who 
riots  in  incalculable  quantities,  and  who  fmiles  at 
the  limple  favage,  whofe  arithmetic  extends  not 
further  than  the  number  of  three. 

In  a  metropolis,  we  contemplate  the  human 
mind  in  all  it’s  infledtions.  If  we  were  to  judge  of 
men  by  the  condition  of  their  minds,  (which  per¬ 
haps  is  the  moft  impartial  manner  of  judging)  we 

lhould 
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fhould  not  confult  the  year  of  their  birth,  to  date 
their  ages  ;  and  an  intellectual  regifier  might  be 
drawn  up,  on  a  totally  different  plan  from  our 
parochial  ones.  A  perfon  may,  according  to  the 
vulgar  era,  be  in  the  maturity  of  life,  when  by  our. 
philofophical  epocha  he  is  born  in  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury.  That  degree  of  mind  which  regulated  the 
bigotry  of  a  monk  in  the  middle  ages,  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  modern  reCtor.  An  adventurous  fpirit 
in  a  red  coat,  who  is  almoft  as  delirous  (to  ufe  the 
wit  of  South)  to  receive  a  kifs  from  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon,  as  from  that  of  his  miftrefs,  belongs  to  the 
age  of  chivalry,  and  if  he  fliould  compole  verfes, 
and  be  magnificicntly  prodigal,  he  is  a  gay  and 
noble  troubadour.  A  fare-attic  philofopher,  who 
inftrucls  his  fellow  citizens,  and  retires  from  their 
fociety,  is  a  contemporary  w'ith  Diogenes  ;  and  he 
who  reforming  the  world,  graces  inftruction  with 
amenity,  may  be  placed  in  the  days  of  Plato.  Our 
vulgar  politicians  ntuft  be  arranged  among  the 
Roundheads  and  Olivers,  and  Tom  Paine  himfelf 
is  fo  very  ancient  as  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Shi- 
mei.  The  refult  of  our  calculations  would  be, 
that  the  enlightened  public  form  an  inconfiderable 
number. 

It  mult  however  be  confeiTed,  that  what  know¬ 
ledge  has  been  accumulated  by  modern  philofophy, 
cannot  ealily  perifh  ;  the  art  of  printing  lias  im¬ 
parted  liability  to  our  intellectual  ftruCtures,  in 
what  depends  on  the  mechanical  preservation.  A 
lingular  fpeciacle  has,  therefore,  been  exhibited  ; 
and  it  is  Sometimes  urged  by  thole  who  contem¬ 
plate. 
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plate,  with  pleafing  aftonilhment,  the  actual  prer- 
grefs  of  the  human  mind,  as  a  proof  of  the  im¬ 
mutability  of  truth,  that  in  the  prefent  day,  every 
enlightened  individual,  whether  he  rclides  at 
Paris,  at  Madrid,  or  at  London,  now  thinks 
alike  j  no  variation  of  climate,  no  remotenefs  of 
place,  not  even  national  prejudices,  more  variable 
and  more  remote  than  either,  deflroy  that  una¬ 
nimity  of  opinion,  which  they  feel  on  certain 
topics  eflential  to  human  welfare. 

This  appears  to  be  a  fpecious  argument  in  favour 
of  the  enlightened  public.  But  we  fhould  recoi¬ 
led,  that  this  unanimity  of  opinion,  which  fo 
frequently  excites  furprife,  proceeds  from  their 
deriving  their  ideas  from  the  fame  fources ;  at 
Paris,  at  Madrid,  and  at  London,  the  fame  au¬ 
thors  are  read,  and,  therefore,  the  fame  opinions 
are  formed. 

Thus  we  account  for  this  unanimity  of  opinion  ; 
and  we  may  now  reafonably  enquire  whether  una¬ 
nimity  of  opinion,  always  indicates  permanent 
truth ?  It  is  certain  that  very  extravagant  opi¬ 
nions  were  once  universally  received ;  does  any 
one  deny  that  fome  of  our  modern  opinions  are 
marvelloufly  extravagant?  May  we  not  fay  to  the 
greatefi  genius,  look  at  what  your  equals  have 
done,  and  obferve  how  frequently  they  have  erred. 
Reflect,  that  whenever  an  Ariftotle,  a  Defcartes, 
and  a  Newton  appeared,  they  formed  a  new  epo- 
cha  in  the  annals  of  human  knowledge,  it  is  not 
unreafonable  to  add  one,  among  your  thoufand 
conjectures,  and  fay,  that  their  future  rivals  may 

trace 
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trace  new  connexions,  and  colleX  new  faXs, 
which  may  tend  to  annihilate  the  fyftems  of  their 
predecefiors.  Is  not  opinion  often  local,  and  ever  ' 
difguifed  by  cuftom  ?  is  not  what  we  call  truth 
often  error  ?  and  are  not  the  paffions  and  ideas  of 
men  of  fo  very  temporary  a  nature,  that  they 
feareely  endure  with  their  century  ?  This  enlighten¬ 
ed  public  may  clifcover  that  their  notions  become 
obfolete,  and  that  with  new  fyftems  of  knowledge,, 
and  new  modes  of  exiftence,  their  books  may  be 
ciofed  for  their  fucceft’ors,  and  only  confulted  by 
the  curious  of  a  future  generation,  as  we  now  ex¬ 
amine  Ariftotle  and  Defcartes,  Ariftophanes  and 
Chaucer.  Our  learning  may  no  more  be  their 
learning,  than  our  falhions  will  be  their  fafhicns. 
Every  thing  in  this  world  is  fafhion. 

It  may  alfo  be  conjeXured,  that  amidft  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  future  difcoveries,  the  original  authors 
cf  our  own  age,  the  Newtons  and  the  Lockes, 
may  have  their  conceptions  become  fo  long  fami- 
liarifed,  as  to  be  incorporated  with  the  novel  dif¬ 
coveries,  as  truths  fo  inconteftible,  that  very  few 
fha.ll  even  be  acquainted  with  their  firft  difcoverers. 
It  would  therefore  appear,  that  the  juftnefs,  as 
well  as  the  extravagance  of  cur  authors,  are  alike 
inimical  to  their  future  celebrity. 

But  this  inftability  never  attends  the  noble  ex- 
ertions  of  virtue.  Whoever  immortalifes  his 
name,  by  an  action  of  patriotifm,  or  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  will  meet  the  certain  admiration  of  pof- 
terity.  To  render  a  fervice  to  another  is  in  the 
power  of  the  meaneft  individual ;  but  to  aggran- 
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dife  the  gentle  affections  into  fublimc  paffions,  to 
rife  from  the  foeial  circle  to  the  public  weal,  to 
extend  our  ordinary  life  through  years  of  glory, 
is  performing  that  which  once  railed  men  into 
demi-gods. 


1  \ 
f  . 
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Of  Licensers  of  the  Press. 

IN  the  hiftory  of  literary  oppreffion,  a  pro¬ 
minent  event  will  be  that  of  the  employing  of  a 
vigilant  centinel  on  the  thoughts,  as  well  as  on  the 
bodies  of  authors.  The  inftitution  of  Licenfers  of 
the  Prefs,  or  Cenfors  of  Books,  was  the  laft  hope  of 
defpairing  bigotry  ;  and  not  only,  for  a  eonfider- 
able  time,  retarded  the  acceleration  of  phiiofophy, 
but  may  be  faid  to  have  effected  a  temporary  an¬ 
nihilation  ;  for  what  author  has  fo  little  vanity  as 
to  write  what  rnuft  be  refufed  the  honours  of  pub¬ 
lication  ? 

Had  not  feveral  accidental  circumftances  efta- 
blifhed  the  freedom  of  the  prefs,  it  might  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  by  a  retrograde  calculation,  to  fix  on  that 
low  degree,  at  which,  to  the  prefent  moment,  po¬ 
pular  opinion,  with  a  fomniferous  liability,  had 
relied.  Europe  had  now  been  more  barbarous 
than  in  her  cloudieft  ages;  for  the  prefs  had  be¬ 
come  an inftrument,  not  to  refrain,  but  toextend; 
not  to  undermine,  but  to  prop;  not  to  wreftle 
with,  but  to  cheridi  thofe  inhuman  prejudices, 
which  were  once  dignified  by  the  holy  titles  of  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Politics.  A  Locke  and  a  Montefquieu 
had  never  exifted  for  the  world,  and  at  this  day 
we  Ihou'd  have  admired,  like  our  predecefi’ors,  the 
fubtilties  of  an  Aquinas,  and  the  doctrines  of  a 
Filmer.  Our  ideas  had  been  fabricated  in  an  in- 
quifitorial  forge,  and  though  they  would  not  have 
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con  fitted  of  a  variety  of  forms,  they  would  not 
have  wanted  that  heat  which  might  have  given 
durability. 

The  Inquifitors  having  long  examined  and  de¬ 
precated  a  vail  multitude  of  publications,  which 
the  freedom  of  foreign  prefies  allowed,  and  their 
critical  occupations  after  the  revolution  of  Luther, 
becoming  greater  and  more  important  at  every 
hour,  they  were  defirous  of  afiiliing  thofe  of  their 
numerous  adherents,  who  were  fearful  of  employ¬ 
ing  their  own  eyes,  and  trailing  to  their  own  fen- 
fations,  by  preferving  them  in  their  antiquated 
cecity.  It  was  now  they  invented  the  fcheme  of 
printing  catalogues  of  prohibited  books,  which 
they  called  Expurgatory  Indexes  Almoft 
every  new  work  augmented  thefe  voluminous  cata¬ 
logues  ;  and,  perhaps,  in  fome  refpeCl,  they  invited 
readers  to  publications  which  might  not  otherwile 
have  attracted  notice.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  on 
the  ufe  which  the  two  parties  made  of  them  ;  for 
while  the  pious  Catholic  crolfed  himfelf  at  every 
title,  and  frequently  breathed  an  orifon  for  the 
eternal  damnation  of  the  authors,  the  Heretics  on 
the  contrary  would  purehafe  no  book  which  had 
not  been  inlerted  in  thefe  indexes.  The  Heretic 
had  certainly  a  finer  tafte,  and  a  more  lively  enter¬ 
tainment  in  reading,  than  the  pious  Catholic;  for 
the  molt  animated  and  the  moll  valuable  authors, 
have  found  their  way  into  thefe  indexes.  Nothing- 
then,  hut  orthodox  dullnefs,  was  exempt  from 
eenfure.  Among  the  cruel  abfurdities  of  that  day, 
is  an  edibt  from  the  French  King,  to  forbid  the 

unfortunate 
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unfortunate  profefibr  Ramus  the  reading  of  his 
own  works,  and  which,  fo  ’very,  frequently,  is  the 
only  real  plealure  fome  writers  receive  from  their' 
labours. 

Tne  venerable  authors  of  thefe  indexes,  long 
indeed,  had  reafon  to  fuppcfe,  that  a  fubmillive 
credulity  was  attached  to  the  human  character ; 
and,  therefore,  they  confioered  that  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  their  adverfaries  required  no  other  an- 
fwer,  than  an  infertion  in  their  indexes.  Literary 
controverfy  was  threatened  to  be  eternally  anni¬ 
hilated,  by  this  concife  and  commodious  mode* 
They  multiplied  editions  throughout  Europe ;  but 
the  Heretics  as  induftrioufly  reprinted  them  with 
ample  prefaces,  and  ufeful  annotations.  In  our 
country,  Dr.  James,  of  Oxford,  republifhed  an 
index,  with  proper  animadverfions.  One  of  their 
portions  included,  a  lift  of  thofe  Heretics  whofe 
heads  were  condemned  as  well  as  their  works.  It* 
is  curious  to  obferve,  that  as  thefe  indexes  were 
formed  in  dil  erent  countries,  the  opinions  were 
diametrically  oppolite  to  each  other;  the  ex¬ 
aminers  in  Italy,  under  the  title  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  prohibited  what  thofe  in  the  Netherlands 
admitted ;  and  fome  inquifitors,  who  complained 
of  the  partial  conduct  of  thefe  catalogues,  were, 
in  their  turn,  placed  by  the  confraternity  in  then- 
indexes  ;  retaliation  fuceecded  retaliation.  To 
the  prefent  moment  Inch  indexes  are  formed. 

Vv  hen  thefe  infertions  were  found  of  no  other 
ufe,  than  to  difperfe  the  criminal  volumes,  the  ec- 
clehailical  arm  was  employed  in  burning  them  in 
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public  places ;  and  among  feveral  anecdotes  of 
fending  authors  to  the  flames  before  their  time, 
Monnoie  difcovered  in  one  of  thefe  fepulchral 
fires,  that  an  edition  of  Jofephus  had  been  burnt, 
not,  fays  he,  beeaufe  the  ancient  author  was  a  jew, 
hut  that  the  trauflator  was  a  janfenift.  Thefe  lite¬ 
rary  conflagrations  ferved  the  purpofes  of  book- 
fellers  ;  and  the  publiflier  of  Erafmus’s  Colloquies 
intrigued  for  the  burning  of  the  work,  on  purpofe 
to  raile  the  fale;  and  he  fold  24,000.  The  euri- 
ofily  of  man  is  railed  by  difficulties,  and  it  is  with 
the  freedom  of  the  mind,  as  with  that  herb,  which 
the  more  it  is  trodden  on,  grows  the  more  vigo- 
roully. 

The  fancy  of  the  poet,  and  the  veracity  of  the 
hiftorian,  were  alike  amputated,  by  cenfors  of 
books;  a  fimile,  or  even  an  epithet,  might  fend 
the  immortal  bard  to  the  galleys,  and  as  for  the 
difcernment  and  freedom  to  be  expended  in  an  hif¬ 
torian,  whofe  genius  was  firit  to  be  clofeted  with 
fuch  an  examiner,  we  may  form  an  idea,  by  quot¬ 
ing  the  ufual  expreffion  in  the  privileges.  In 
Nani’s  Hiftorv  of  Venice,  it  is  allowed  to  be 
printed,  beeaufe  it  contained  nothing  againji 
princes.  This  mode  of  approbation  fliews  either 
that  princes  were  immaculate,  or  hiftorians  were 
ignorant  or  falfe.  The  hillory  of  Guicciardini  is 
fti  11  fcarred  with  the  mercilels  wound  of  the  Pa- 
piftic  Cenfor ;  for  Le  Clerc  informs  us  that  a  curi¬ 
ous  account  of  the  origin  and  increafe  of  Papal 
Power  is  wanting  in  the  third  and  fourth  book  of 
his  Hiftcry.  Vein’s  hiftory  of  France  would  have 

been 
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"been  an  admirable  work,  had  it  not  been  printed  at 
Paris.  A  book  in  Spain  pa'lles  through  fix  courts 
before  it  can  be  publifhed;  and  in  Portugal,  it  is 
faid,  through  fe'ven.  A  book  in  thofe  countries  is 
funpofed  to  recommend  itfelf  to  the  reader,  by  the 
information  that  it  is  publifhed  with  all  the  ne- 
ceflarv  privileges. 

Our  literary  hiftory  has  been  fo  little  perpetu¬ 
ated,  either  by  tradition,  or  by  record,  that  there 
are  but  few  individual  topics  which  can  be  purfued 
through  a  concatenation  of  events.  Our  authors 
have  groaned  under  the  leaden  arm  of  Licerifers 
of  the  Prefs,  and  no  doubt  many  interefting  facts 
have  perifhed,  which  would  have  inftrubted  the 
prefen t  generation.  The  Poems  of  Lord  Brooke, 
if  they  cannot  delight,  accidentally  inftrubt  pof- 
terity  in  the  value  of  freedom  of  thinking.  In  this 
book  one  is  furprifed  at  finding  twenty  of  it’s  firft 
pages  deficient.  Mr.  Malone  has  difeovered,  that 
thefe  pages  contained  a  poem  on  religion,  which 
was  cancelled  by  the  order  of  Archbifhop  Laud, 
who  probably  confidered  that  religion  could  not 
be  fecure  in  the  hands  of  any  one  but  an  Arch¬ 
bifhop. 

The  ignorance  and  flupidity  of  thefe  cenfors, 
became  as  remarkable  as  their  exterminating  fpi- 
rit.  The  noble  fimile  of  Milton,  of  Satan  with  the 
lifing-fun,  in  the  firft  book  of  the  Paradife  Loft, 
had  almoft  occafioned  the  iupprelhon  of  that  im¬ 
mortal  epic  :  it  was  fuppofed  to  contain  treafon. 
The  tragedy-  of  Arminius,  by  one  Paterfon,  who 
was  an  amanuenfis  of  the  poet  Thomfon,  was 
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intended  for  representation,  but  the  Dramatic 
Cenfor refuted  a  licence:  As  Edward  and  Eleanora 
was  not  permitted  to  be  performed,  being  confi- 
dered  a  party  work,  our  fagacious  State-Critic, 
imagined  that  Paterfon’s  oxen  play  was  in  the  fame 
predicament,  by  being  in  the  fame  hand  writing ! 
The  French  have  retained  many  curious  fadts  of 
the  lingular  ineptitude  of  thefe  cenfors.  Malle- 
branche  faid,  that  he  could  never  obtain  an  appro¬ 
bation  for  his  Relearch  after  Truth,  becaufe  it  was 
unintelligible  to  his  cenfors;  and  at  length  Me- 
zeray,  the  hiftorian,  approved  of  it  as  a  book  of 
geometry.  Latterly  in  France,  it  is  faid,  that  the 
greateft  geniufes  were  obliged  to  Submit  their 
works  to  the  critical  underltanding  of  perfons  who 
had  formerly  been  low  dependants  on  fome  man 
of  quality,  and  who  appear  to  have  brought  the 
fame  Servility  of  mind  to  the  examination  of  works 
of  genius.  There  is  Something,  which,  on  the 
principles  of  incongruity  and  contrail:,  becomes 
exquilitely  ludicrous,  in  obferving  the  works  of  fuch 
writers  as  Voltaire,  d'Alembert,  Marmontel,  and  Ray- 
nal,  allowed  to  be  printed,  and  even  commended,  by 
certain  perfons,  who  had  never  printed  any  thing 
themfelves  but  their  names.  One  of  thefe  gentle- 
’men  fupprelfed  a  work  becaufe  it  contained  princi¬ 
ples  of  government,  which  appeared  to  him  not 
conformable  to  the  laws  of  Mofes.  Another  faid 
to  a  geometrician,  “  I  cannot  permit  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  your  book  ;  you  dare  to  fay,  that  between 
two  given  points,  the  fhorteft  line  is  the  llraight 
line.  Do  you  think  me  fuch  an  idiot  as  not  to  per¬ 
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ceive  your  allufion  ?  If  vour  work  appeared,  I 
fhonld  make  enemies  of  all  thofe  who  find,  by 
crooked  ways,  an  eafier  admittance  into  court,' 
than  by  a  ftraight  line.  Confider  their  number  !” 
I  have  heard,  that  one  of  thefe  eenfors  erafed 
from  a  comedy  of  Beaumarchais,  the  affeveration 
mafoi,  and  inftituted  in  it’s  place,  morbleir,  be- 
caufe,  cbferved  the  profound  critic,  religion  is 
lefs  offended  by  this  word  than  by  the  other. 
Thefe  appear  trifling  minutiae  ;  and  yet,  like  a  hair 
in  a  watch,  that  utterly  deftroye  it’s  progress, 
thefe  little  inepticc  obliged  writers  to  have  recourfe 
to  foreign  preffes ;  compelled  a  Montefcruieu  to 
write  with  a  concealed  ambiguity  of  phrafe,  and 
Helvetius  to  fign  a  retractation  of  his  principles. 

At  the  revolution,  ceafed,  in  England,  the  li¬ 
cences  for  the  prefs  ;  but  it’s  liberty  did  not  com¬ 
mence  till  1694,  when  every  reftraint  was  taken 
off.  by  the  firm  and  decifive  tone  of  the  commons. 
It  was  granted,  fays  our  philofophic  Hume,  “  to 
the  great  dilpleafure  of  the  King  and  his  Mini- 
iters,  who,  feeing  no  where,  in  any  government 
during  prefent  or  paft  ages,  any  example  of  fuch 
unlimited  freedom,  doubted  much  of  it’s  falutarv 
effects,  and  piobably  thought,  that  no  books  or 
writings  would  ever  fo  much  improve  the  general 
underfianding  of  men,  as  to  render  it  fafe  to  en- 
truft  them  with  an  indulgence  to  eafily  abu fed.” 

And  the  prefent  moment  verifies  the  prefeient 
conje&ure  of  the  philofopher.  Such,  indeed,  is 
the  exifting  licentioufnefs  of  our  prefs,  that  fome, 
not  perhaps  the  nioft  hofdie  to  the  caufe  of  free¬ 
dom. 
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dom,  would  not  be  averfe  to  manacle  authors  once 
more  with  an  Imprimatur.  For  it  will  not  be  de¬ 
nied,  that  Erafmus  was  a  friend  to  the  freedom  of 
the  prefs ;  yet  he  was  fo  fliocked  at  the  licentiouf- 
nels  of  Luther’s  pen,  that  there  was  a  time  when 
he  confidered  it  as  neceifavy  to  reftrain  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs.  He  had  indeed  been  miferably  ca¬ 
lumniated,  and  expebted  future  libels.  I  am  glad, 
however,  to  obferve  that  he  afterwards,  on  a  more 
impartial  inveftigation,  eonfefi'ed  that  fuch  a  re¬ 
medy  was  much  more  dangerous  than  the  difeafe- 
To  reftrain  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  can  only  be 
the  intereft  of  the  individual,  never  that  of  the 
public.  It  may  be  honeftly  urged,  that  the  word; 
ubufe  of  the  prefs  is  more  tolerable  than  would  be 
fuch  a  violation  of  national  liberty ;  but  this  is 
certain,  that  it  is  not  any  more  in  the  power  of  a 
defpotic  Minifter  to  annihilate  this  freedom ;  be- 
caule  if  the  great  inftrudlors  of  mankind  could 
find  no  other  redrefs  againft  the  capricious  ty¬ 
ranny  of  an  Imprimatur,  they  would  fly  to  foreign 
prefles,  and  it  would  then  happen,  that  England, 
which  firft  diffufed  a  fpirit  of  true  freedom  in 
Europe,  would  be  neceflitated  to  receive  it  from 
thofe  very  nations  on  whom  lhe  had  beftowed  it. 
The  profound  Hume  has  declared,  that  “  the  Li¬ 
berty  of  Britain  is  gone  for  ever  when 
fuch  attempts  thall  fucceed.” 

A  virtuous  monarch,  will  confider  the  freedom 
of  the  prefs  as  the  organ  of  his  people’s  felicity ; 
for  by  that  organ  alone  can  the  voice  of  truth  re- 
lound  to  his  throne.  Fie  will  refpect  tire  language 
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of  the  philofopher ;  and  he  will  leave  caluminators 
to  the  fate  of  all  calumny  ;  a  fate  fimilar  to  thofe, 
who  having  overcharged  their  arms,  with  the  felleft' 
intentions,  find,  that  the  death  they  intended  for 
others,  only  in  burfting,  annihilates  themfelves. 

The  work  of  Dr.  James,  keeper  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  library  of  Oxford,  mentioned  in  this  Elfay,  is 
entitled,  “  A  Treatife  of  the  Corruption  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  Councils,  and  Fathers,  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  for  the  Maintenance  of  Popery  and  Irreli- 
gion.”  London,  Quarto,  1612. — He  has  inferted 
in  this  work  a  hiftory  of  the  origin,  the  arts,  and 
the  abufes  of  the  Indices  Expurgatorii.  He  has 
given  a  catalogue  of  323  of  their  forbidden  books, 
with  notices  of  thofe  parts  which  the  Inquifition 
thought  neceffary  to  be  purged  away. 
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On  Reading. 

SINCE  writing  is  juftly  denominated  an  art,  t 
tliink  that  reading  claims  ,  the  fame  diftinbtion. 
To  adorn  ideas  with  elegance,  is  an  adi  of  the 
mind,  fuperior  to  that  of  receiving  them,  and  is 
the  province  of  genius  ;  but  to  receive  them  with 
a  happy  difcrimination,  is  a  tafk  not  lefs  ufeful, 
and  can  only  be  the  effedt  of  a  juft  tafte. 

Yet  it  will  be  found  that  a  juft  tafte  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  obtain  the  proper  end  of  reading.  Two 
perfons  of  equal  tafte  rife  from  the  perufal  of  the 
fame  book  with  very  different  notions ;  the  one  will 
not  only  have  the  ideas  of  the  author  at  command, 
and  ftrongly  imbibe  his  manner,  but  will  have  en¬ 
riched  his  own  mind  by  a  new  accellion  of  matter, 
and  find  a  new  train  of  fentiment  awakened,  and 
in  action.  The  other  quits  his  author  in  a  pleating 
diftradtion,  but  of  the  pleafnres  of  reading,  no¬ 
thing  remains  but  a  tumultuous  fenfation.  He  has 
only  delighted  himfelf  with  the  brilliant  colouring, 
and  the  mingled  fhadows  of  a  variety  of  objects, 
while  the  other  receives  the  imprefiion  not  only  of 
the  colours  and  the  fhades,  hut  the  difiindt  gfftce, 
and  the  accurate  forms  of  the  objects. 

To  account  for  thefe  different  effedls,  we  muft 
have  recourfe  to  a  logical  diftinclion,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  reveal  one  of  the  great  myfteries  in  the 
art  of  reading.  Logicians  diftinguifli  between 
perceptions  and  ideas.  Perception  is  that  faculty 
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of  the  mind  which  notices  the  ‘Ample  iinpreffion  oF 
objects:  but  when  thefe  objects  exift  in  the  mind, 
and  are  there  treafured  and  arranged  as  materials 
for  reflection,  then  they  are  called  ideas.  A  per¬ 
ception  is  like  a  traniient  fun-beam,  which  juft 
i'hews  the  objeCt,  but  leaves  neither  light  nor 
warmth  ;  while  an  idea  is  like  the  fervid  beam 
of  noon,  which  throws  a  fettled  and  powerful 
light. 

Many  ingenious  readers  complain  that  their 
memory  is  defective,  and  their  fiudies  unfruitful. 
Tins  defeCt,  however,  arifes  from  their  indulging 
tire  facile  pleafures  of  perceptions,  in  preference  to 
the  laborious  habit  of  forming  them  into  ideas.  We 
muft  not  deceive  ourfelves.  Perceptions  require  only 
the  fenfibility  of  tafte,  and  their  pleafures  are  con¬ 
tinuous,  eafy>  and  exqnifite.  Ideas  not  only  re¬ 
quire  the  fame  power  of  tafte,  but  an  art  cf  com¬ 
bination,  and  an  exertion  of  the  reafoning  powers, 
which  form  no  mean  operation  of  the  mind.  Ideas 
are  therefore  labours ;  and  for  thofe  wrho  will  not 
undergo  tire  fatigue  of  labour,  it  is  unjuft  to  com¬ 
plain,  if  they  come  from  the  harveft  with  fcarcely 
a  fheaf  in  their  hands. 

The  numerous  clal’s  of  readers  of  tafte,  who 
duly  prefer  a  hook  to  the  odd  trick  at  whift,  have, 
therefore,  no  reafon  to  murmur,  if  that  which  is 
only  taken  up  as  an  amufement,  fliould  terminate 
like  all  amufements,  in  temporary  pleafure.  To  be 
wifer  and  better,  is  rarely  the  intention  of  the 
gay  and  the  frivolous  ;  the  complaints  of  the  gay 
and  the  frivolous,  are  nothing  but  a  new  manner 
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of  diiplaying  gaiety  and  frivolity  ;  they  are  la-* 
mentations  full  of  mirth. 

There  are  fecrets  in  the  art  of  reading,  which 
tend  to  facilitate  it’s  purpofes,  by  a  (lifting  the 
memory,  and  augmenting  intellectual  opulence. 
Some,  our  own  ingenuity  muft  form,  and  perhaps 
every  ftudent,  has  an  artificial  manner  of  recollec¬ 
tion,  and  a  peculiar  arrangement ;  as,  in  lliort. 
hand,  almoft  every'  writer  has  a  fyftem  of  his  own. 
There  are,  however,  feme  regulations  which  ap¬ 
pear  of  general  utility,  and  the  few,  my  own 
©bfervations  have  produced,  I  lhail  venture  to 
communicate. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  the  elder  Pliny,  (who, 
having  been  a  voluminous  compiler,  muft  have  had 
great  experience  in  the  art  of  reading)  that  there 
was  no  book  fo  bad,  but  which  contained  fome- 
thing  good.  It  is  neceflary,  however,  to  obferve, 
that  juft  and  obvious  as  this  reading  axiom  may 
appear,  it  requires  a  commentary  to  be  underftood. 
To  read  every  book  would  be  fatal  to  the  intereft  of 
moft  readers ;  Men  of  tafte  who  read  varioufly 
know  that  the  pains  exceed  the  pleafures  ;  to  Men 
of  curiofity  the  pleafures  exceed  the  pains.  The 
reader  of  erudition  who  fearches  for  fabts  and 
avoids  opinions,  may  therefore  read  every  book. 
He  muft  pick  his  few  flowers  from  rugged  rocks, 
and  pafs  many  day  s  bewildered  in  wild  deferts. 
But  he  who  only  defires  to  gratify  a  more  delicate 
fenfation,  the  reader  of  tafte,  muft  be  contented 
to  range  in  more  contracted  limits,  and  to  reft  riot 
himfelf  to  the  paths  of  cultured  pleafure  grounds. 
,  h  4  Without 
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Without  this  diftindtion  in  reading,  ftudy  becomes 
a  labour  painful  and  interminable ;  and  hence 
readers  of  tafte  complain  that  there  is  no  term  to 
reading,  and  readers  of  erudition  that  books  con¬ 
tain  nothing  but  phrafes.  When  the  former  con¬ 
iine  themfeives  to  works  of  tafte,  their  complaints 
ceafe,  and  when  the  latter  keep  to  books  of  faels, 
they  fix  on  the  proper  aliment  for  their  infatiable 
curiolity. 

Nor  is  it  always  neceftary,  in  the  purfuits  of 
learning,  to  read  every  book  entire.  Perhaps  this 
talk  has  now  become  an  impoffibility,  notwith- 
ftanding  thofe  oftentatious  erudite,  who,  by  their 
infinite  and  exact  quotations,  appear  to  have  read 
and  digefted  every  thing ;  readers,  artlefs  and 
honeft,  have  conceived  from  fucb  writers,  an  illu- 
five  idea  of  the  power  and  ex  tenfi  venefs  of  the  hu¬ 
man  faculties.  Of  many  books  it  is  l'ufficient  to 
feife  the  plan,  and  to  examine  fome  of  their  por¬ 
tions.  The  quackery  of  the  learned,  has  been 
often  expofed;  and  the  art  of  quoting  fifty  books 
in  a  morning,  is  a  tafte  neither  difficult  nor  tedi¬ 
ous.  Of  the  little  l'upplement  at  the  clofe  of  a 
volume,  lew  readers  conceive  the  utility  ;  but  fome 
of  the  moft  eminent  writers  in  Europe,  have  been 
great  adepts  in  the  art  of  index-reading.  An  in- 
ilex-reader  is,  indeed,  more  let  into  the  fecrets  of 
an  author,  than  the  other  who  attends  him  with 
all  the  tedious  forms  of  ceremony;  as  thofe  Cour¬ 
tiers  who  pay  their-  public  devoirs  at  court,  are  le is 
familiar  v.ith  the  Minifier,  than  the  few  who 
merely  enter  the  chamber  of  audience,  and  who 
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generally  fteal  up  the  back  flairs.  I,  for  my  part, 
venerate  the  inventor  of  indexes ;  and  I  know  not 
to  whom  to  yield  the  preference,  either  to  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  who  was  the  firft  great  anatomifer  of  the 
human  body,  or  to  that  unknown  labourer  in  li¬ 
terature,  who  firft  laid  open  the  nerves  and  arteries 
of  a  book.* 

It  may  be  unnecefiary  alfo,  to  read  all  the  wrork9- 
of  an  author,  but  only  to  attach  ourfelves  to  thofe 
which  have  received  the  approbation  of  pofterity. 
By  this  fcheme  we  become  acquainted  with  tlie 
fineft  compofitions  in  half  the  time  thofe  employ, 
who,  attempting  to  read  every  thing,  are  ofteu 
little  acquainted  with,  and  even  ignorant  of  the 
moft  interefting  performances.  Thus  of  Machi- 
avel,  it  may  be  fufficient  -to  read  his  Prince  and 
his  Hiftory  of  Florence  ;  6  t Milton  nearly  all  his 
Poetry,  little  of  his  Profe,  and  nothing  of  his 
Hiftory  ;  of  Fielding’s  tw  elve  volumes,  fix  may  be 
fufficient;  and  of  Voltaire’s  ninety,  perhaps  thirty 
may  fatisfy.  Of  Lord  Chefterfield’s  Letters,  the 

third 

•  Watts  advifes  the  perufal'of  the  Prefaces  and  the  Index  of 
a  Book,  as  they  both  give  light  on  its  contents. — Gibbons 
has  a  new  idea  in  the  Art  of  Reading ;  he  lays  “  we  ought 
not  to  attend  to  the  order  of  our  Books,  fo  much  as  of  our 
Thoughts.”  The  perufal  of  a  particular  Work  gives  birth 
perhaps  to  ideas  unconnected  with  the  fubjeCt  it  treats;  I  pur- 
fue  thefe  ideas  and  quit  my  propofed  plan  of  Reading, 
Thus  in  the  midlt  of  Homer  he  read  Longinus ;  a  chapter 
of  Longinus  lead'  to  an  Epiftie  of  Pliny;  and  having  fmiflie<i 
Longinus,  he  followed  the  train  of  his  ideas  of  the  fublirne 
and  beautiful  in  the  Enquiry  of  Burke,  and  concluded  by 
comparing/  the  ancient  with  the  modem  Longinus, 
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third  volume  is  the  effential  one,  and  concentrates 
the  whole  fyftem.  A  reader  is  too  often  a  pri- 
foner  attached  to  the  'triumphal  car  of  an  author 
of  great  celebrity,  and  when  he  ventures  not  to 
judge  for  himfelf,  conceives,  while  he  is  reading 
the  indifferent  works  of  great  authors,  that  the 
lan gour  which  he  experiences,  arifes  from  his  own 
defective  tafte.  But  the  heft  writers,  when  they 
are  voluminous,  have  a  great  deal  of  mediocrity; 
for  whenever  an  author  attains  to  a  facility  in 
compofition,  the  fuccefs  of  his  preceding  labours, 
not  only  ftirnulates  him  to  new  performances,  but 
prejudices  the  public  in  their  favour ;  and  it  is 
often  no  fhort  period  before  the  public,  or  the 
author,  are  fenfible  of  the  mediocrity  of  the  per¬ 
formances. 

'On  the  other  fide,  iPhders  nruft  not  imagine  that 
all  the  pleafures  of  compofition  depend  on  the  au¬ 
thor;  for  there  is  fomething  which  a  reader  himfelf 
imlfi- bring  to  the  book,  that  the  book  may  pleafe. 
There  is  a  literary  appetite  which  the  author  can 
mo  more  impart,  than  the  moft  fkilful  cook  can 
give  an  appetency  to  the  guefts.  When  Cardinal 
Kichelieu  faid  to  Godeau,  that  he  did  not  under¬ 
hand  his  verfes,  the  honeft  poet  replied,  that  it 
was  not  his  fault.  It  would  indeed  be  very  un- 
reafonable,  when  a  painter  exhibits  his  pictures  in 
public,  to  expect  that  be  fliould  provide  fpedtacles 
for  the  ufe  of  the  fhort-fighted.  Every  man  mutt 
come  prepared  as  well  as  he  can.  Simonides  con- 
feffed  himfelf  incapable  of  deceiving  ftupid  per- 
fons ;  and  Balzac  remarked  of  the  girls  of  his  vil- 
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lage,  that  they  were  too  filly  to  Tbe  duped  by 'a 
man  of  wit.  Dullnefs  is  impenetrable ;  and  there 
are  hours  when  the  livelieft  tafte  lofes  it’s  fenfibi- 
lity.  The  temporary  tone  of  the  mind  may  be 
unfavourable  to  tafte  a  work  properly,  and  we  have 
had  many  erroneous  criticifms  from  great  men, 
which  may  often  be  attributed  to  this  circum- 
ftance.  The  mind  communicates  it’s  infirm  dif- 
positions  t©  the  book,  and  an  author  has  not  only 
his. own  defeats  to  account  for,  butalfo  thofe  of  his 
reader.  There  is  fomething  in  compofition,  like 
the  game  of  Ihuttlecock,  where,  if  the  reader  does 
.not  quickly  rebound  the  feathered  cork,  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  the  game  is  deftroyed,  and  the  whole  fpirit  of 
the  work  falls  extinct. 

A  frequent  impediment  in  reading,  is  a  difin- 
elination  in  the  mind  to  fettle  on  the  fubjedt; 
agitated  by  incongruous  and  diffinular  ideas,  it  is 
with  pain  that  we  admit  thofe  of  the  author.  But 
on  applying  ourfelves,  with  a  gentle  violence,  to 
the  perufal  of  an  interefting  work,  the  mind  foon 
affimilates  the  fubject;  the  difinclination  is  no 
more,  and  like  Homer’s  chariot  wheels,  we  kindle 
as  we  roll.  The  ancient  Rabbins,  advifed  their 
young  ft u dents  to  ,  apply  them felves  to  their  read¬ 
ings,  whether  they  felt  an  inclination  or  not,  be* 
-  caufe,  as  they  proceeded,  they  would  find  their 
diipofiUon  •leicored,  and  their  cvuioficy  awakened. 
Philofbphy  can  eafily  account  for  this  fact  •  it  is 
fo  certain,  and  adfe  with  fuch  pouter,  that  even 
indifferent  works  are  frequently  finifned,  merely  to 
.gratify  that  <;w;u?fity  which  their. early  pages  have 
.  u  6  communicated. 
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communicated.  The  ravenous  appetite  of  'Johnfon 
for  reading,  is  exprefled  in  a  throng  metaphor,  by 
Mrs.  Knowles,  who  faid,  “  he  knows  how  to  read  > 
better  than  any  one ;  he  gets  at  the  fubftance  of  a 
book  dire&ly  ;  he  tears  out  the  heart  of  it.” 

We  fhouid  helitate  to  pronounce  on  a  work  of 
feme  merit,  on  the  firft  perufal,  for  that  is  rarely 
attended  by  a  proper  relifh.  It  is  with  reading  as 
with  wine ;  for  connoiffeurs  have  obferved,  that 
the  firft  glafs  is  infufficient  to  decide  on  it’s  quality  ; 
it  is  neceflary  to  imbue  the  palate,  to  give  it  that 
racinefs  of  relifh,  which  communicates  every  latent 
quality,  and  enables  us  to  judge  as  keenly  as  the 
two  uncles  of  Sancho. 

There  are  fome  mechanical  aids  in  reading, 
which  may  prove  of  great  utility,  and  form  a  kind 
of  rejuvenelcence  of  our  early  fiudies.  Montaigne 
placed  at  the  end  of  a  book  which  he  intended 
not  to  reperufe,  the  time  he  had  read  it,  with  a 
concife  decifion  on  it’s  merits  ;  that,  fays  he,  it 
may  thus  reprefent  to  me,  the  air  and  general  idea 
I  had  conceived  of  the  author,  in  reading  the  work. 
He  has  obliged  his  admirers  with  giving  feveral  of 
thefe  annotations.  Of  Young  the  poet,  it  is  no¬ 
ticed,  that  whenever  he  came  to  a  ftriking  paflage, 
he  folded  the  leaf;  and  that  at  his  death,  books 
have  been  found  in  his  library,  which  had  long  re- 
lifted  the  powder  of  doling.  A  mode  more  eafy 
than  ufeful ;  for  after  a  length  of  time,  they  muft 
be  again  read  to  know  why  they  were  folded.  This 
difficu’ty  is  obviated  by  thofe,  who  note  in  a  blank, 
leaf,  t.^e  pages  to  be  referred  to,  with  a  word  of  cri- 

ticifrn. 
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ticifrn.  Nor  let  us  confider  thefe  minute  direc¬ 
tions  as  unworthy  the  moft  enlarged  minds;  by 
thefe  petty  exertions  at  the  moft  diftant  periods, 
may  learning  obtain  it’s  authorities,  and  fancy 
combine  it’s  ideas.  Seneca,  in  fending  fome  vo¬ 
lumes  to  his  friend  Lucilius,  accompanies  them 
with  notes  of  particular  paflages  that,  he  obferves, 
you  who  only  aim  at  the  ufeful,  may  be  fpared  the 
trouble  of  examining  them  entire.  I  have  feen 
books  noted  by  Voltaire  with  a  word  of  cenfure  or 
approbation  on  the  page  itfelf,  which  was  his  ufual 
practice ;  and  thefe  volumes  are  precious  to  every 
man  of  tafte.  -  Formey  complained  that  the  books- 
he  lent  Voltaire  were  returned  always  disfigured  by 
his  remarks ;  but  he  was  a  true  German  writer  of 
the  old  clafs. 

A  profeflional  ftudent  Ihould  divide  his  readings 
into  an  uniform  reading  which  is  ufeful,  and  into  a 
divtrftjied  reading  which  is  pleafant.  Guy  Patin, 
an  eminent  phyfician  and  man  of  letters,  had  a  juft 
notion  of  this  manner  ;  and  I  lhall  quote  his  words. 
He  fays,  “  I  daily  read  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Fer- 
nel,  and  other  illuftrious  matters  of  my  profeffion ; 
this  I  call  my  profitable  readings.  1  frequently 
read  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Horace,  Seneca,  Tacitus,  and 
others,  and  thefe  are  my  recreations.”  We  muft 
obferve  thefe  diftinctions,  for  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  lawyer  or  a  phyfician,  with  great  induftry 
and  love  of  ftudy,  by  giving  too  much  into  his 
diverfified  readings,  may  utterly  negledt  what 
ftiould  be.  his  uniform  ftudies. 


An 
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An  author  is  often  cruelly  mortified  to  find  his 
work  repofing  on  a  bar  pfi  chord  or  a  table,  with 
-it’s  virgin  pages.  It  was  among  the  mortifications' 
of  the  elegant  Mickle,  that  the  lord  to  whom  he 
had  dedicated  his  verfion  of  the  Lufiad,  had  long 
the  epic  in  his  pofleflicr,  in  the  ftate  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  it  1  How  often  alfo  are  authors  mortified 
to  perceive,  that  generally  the  firft  volume  of  their 
work  is  ever  fouler  than  it’s  brother !  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  an  advantage  to  compote  in  fingle  volumes  ; 
for  then  they  flatter  themfelves,  a  fecond  would 
be  acceptable  ;  but  moil  books  are  more  read  for 
curiofity,  than  for  pleafure  ;  and  are  often  looked' 
into,  but  rarely  refumed.  Authors  are  vain,  but 
readers. are  capricious. 

Readers  may  be  clafled  into  an  infinite  number 
of  divifions  ;  but  an  author  is  a  foiitary  being, 

.  who,  for  the  fame  reafon  he  pleafes  one,  mult  eon- 
fequently  difpleafe  another.  To  have  too  exalted 
a  genius,  is  more  prejudicial  for  his  celebrity,  than 
.  to  have  a  moderate  one  ;  for  we  Audi  find  that  the 
moft  popular  works,  are  not  of  the  higheft  value, 
but  of  the  greateft  ufefulnefs.  I  could  mention 
home  efteemed  writers,  whole  works  have  attained 
to  a  great  number  of  editions,  but  whofe  minds- 
were  never  yet  inflamed  by  an  accidental  fervour 
.  of  original  genius.  They  infiruct  thole  who  require 
inftruvfition,  and  they  pleale  thole,  who  are  yet 
fufflciently  ignorant  to  difeover  a  novelty  in  their 
.  frrictures ;  in  a  word  they  form  talte,  rather  than 
impart  genius.  A  Carlo  Marat,  is  a  Raphael  to 
.  -tbofe  who  have  not  itudied  a  Raphael.  They  may 
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'apply  to  themfelves  the  fame  obfervation  Lucilius, 
the  fatirift,  has  made,  that  he  did  not  write  for 
Perfius,  for  Scipio,  and  for  Rutrlius,  perfons 
eminent  for  their  fcience,  but  for  the  Tarentines, 
the  Confentines,  and  the  Sicilians.  Montaigne 
has  complained  that  he  found  his  readers  too 
learned,  or  too  ignorant,  and  that  he  could  only 
pleafe  a  middle  clafs,  who  have  juft  learning 
enough  to  comprehend  him.  Congreve  fays, 
“  there  is  in  true  beauty,  fomething  which  vulgar 
fouls  cannot  admire.”  Balzac  complains  bitterly 
of  Readers — a  period,  he  cries,  ft; all  have  coft  us 
the  labour  of  a  day  ;  we  fha'H  have  diftilled  into  an 
Effav  the  effenceof  our  mind  ;  it  may  be  a-  bn  idled 
piece  of  art ;  and  they  think  they  are  indulgent 
when  they  pronounce  it  to  contain  fome  pretty 
things,  and  that  theftyle  is  not  bad ! — There  is  fome¬ 
thing  in  exquifite  compofition  which  ordinary 
readers  can  never  underftand. 

Some  will  only  read  old  books,  as  if  there  were 
no  valuable  truths  to  be  difeovered  in  modern  pub¬ 
lications,  while  others  will  only  read  new  books,  as 
if  fome  valuable  truths  are  not  among  the  old- 
Some  will  not  read  a  book,  becaufe  they  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  author;  by  which  the  reader 
may  be  more  injured  than  the  author ;  others  not 
only  read  the  book,  but  would  alio  read  the  man; 
by  which  the  inoft  ingenious  author  may  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  molt  impertinent  reader. 

An  Author  would  write  with  refinement  and  de¬ 
licacy,  the  reader  has  neither;  if  the  author  does 
not  fucceed  he  may  be  an  intelligible,  but  ftill  an 

indifferent 
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Indifferent  writer  ;  if  lie  fucceeds  that  reader  wd? 
reject  him  as  an  obfcure  writer,  yet  the  author  will 
then  be  a  highly-finiflied  writer.  Some  readers' 
complain  of  the  obfcurity  of  an  author,  and  often 
they  are.  right ;  but  there  are  fome  eyes  to  which 
ahnoft  every  thing  appears  mifty  ;  for  a  picture 
may  be  hung  in  it’s  proper  light,  though  for  foine 
it  may  be  raifed  too  high.  One  ought  not  to  fee 
every  thiug  diftindtly,  but  only  certain  parts ;  the 
imagination  properly  fupplies  the  intermediate 
connections.  Hence  are  derived  what  fome  con- 
fider  to  be  the  obfcurities  of  genius,  which  indeed 
are  only  the  obvious  parts  which  it  withes  to- 
conceal. 
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Os  Poetical  Expression. 

ONE  of  the  grand  diftinctions  of  poetry  confifts 
in  a  peculiarity  of  phrafe,  and  novelty  of  expref- 
lion;  for  no  mechanical  arrangements,  not  even 
fentiment  or  imagery,  (for  prole  can  retain  all  thefe 
qualities)  can  form  the  elfential  diftiinftion  between 
verfe  and  profe.  The  genuine  didtion  of  poetry  is 
totally  diftindt  from  profaic  competition,  and  the 
charm  arifes  from  it’s  being  removed  from  familiar 
language.  From  this  eft abl hired  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  principle  may  be  deduced  the  following 
fahts  : 

Hence,  may  be  accounted  the  extreme  delight 
found  in  the  ancient  chillies,  which,  with  fome, 
has  arifen  to  fuch  an  extravagance.  A  judicious 
critic  will  allow',  that  a  paffage  in  Pope,  may  rival 
one  in  Virgil ;  and  it  might  happen,  that  the  mo¬ 
dern  excelled  the  ancient  parallel.  But  the  plea- 
fure  may  not  be  equal  in  the  modern  as  in  the  an¬ 
cient  ;  nor  is  this  the  mere  effedt  of  an  artificial 
fenfation  acquired  at  the  univerfity,  but  on  the 
contrary  it  is  a  natural  emotion.  The  ancient  en¬ 
joys  the  peculiar  felicity  of  employing  a  didtion, 
which  tous  m uft  be  immaculate;  a  magnificence 
of  found,  and  a  novelty  of  combination  ;  we  are 
offended  by  no  feeblenels  of  terms,  and  no  fami¬ 
liarity  of  expreffion.  A  turn  of  diction,  which 
might  have  been  but  common,  and  in  the  polieftion 
of  an  ordinary  verfifier  in  the  days  of  Virgil,  may  to 

us 


Us  be  very  graceful ;  and  thus  ideas  which  would 
excite  no  attention  in  a  modern,  may  charm  in  an 
ancient.  Hence  too,  modern  poets,  who  write 
Englifh  verfe,  without  genius  or  tafie,  have  often 
compofed  in  Latin  with  fome  powers.  We  no 
doubt  difcover  a  hundred  beauties  in  Horace  and 
Virgil,  which  could  not  have  been  fuch  to  their 
contemporaries,  becaufc  the  language  was  not 
fufficiently  remote  from  them.  I  Aral!  give  two 
very  poetical  expreffions  in  Virgil,  which  I  now  re¬ 
collect,  and  he  has  many  fimilar  ones.  Thefe  feli¬ 
citous  expreffions,  full  of  the  true  fpirit  of  poetry, 
were  probably  no  novelties  when  he  wrote  them. 
The  poet  fays,  “  Bum  trepidant  Al.se”  and  “  So- 
nxpes,”  where,  in  the  fir  ft,  wings  are  underftood 
for  birds,  and  in  the  fecond,  founding-feet  for 
horfes.  The  effedt  for  the  cauie.  Milton  is  fond 
of  Me  ton o my ;  the  Efficient  for  the  Effect.  He 
has 

<f  The  founding  alchemy" 

P.  L.  b.  ii.  v.  516. 

Tire  general  for  the  particular  :  _ 

**  £0  fpake  the  grifly  terror."* 

b.  ii.  704. 

All  this  is  highly  poetical  expreffion.  Dry  den  in 
verfifying  the  celebrated  fimile  of  Virgil’s  Night¬ 
ingale,  has  happily  called  the  young,  “  the  un¬ 
feathered  innocence how  fuperior  to  “  the 
young  birds  !** 


f  Virgil  has  aha,  in  his  Georgies,  an  exprfffion,  fo 
truly  inimitable,  that  our  language  appears  not  to 
afford  a  correlpo'ndent  delicacy.  When  the  poet 
deferibes  Eurvdice,  at  the  moment  before  the  is 
wounded  by  the  fnake  concealed  in  the  grafs,  as  if 
animated  by  a  prefeient  fervour,  he  exclaims— 
“  moritura  pueUu The  reader  of  tafte  feels  an 
emotion  of  furprife  and  curiofrty.  Tranflate  this 
happy  word  literally  into  profe,  and  the  grace  muff 
be  as  fugitive  as  Euiydice  herfelf,  “  the  maid  about 
to  die.”  The  charm  arifes,  if  I  mayfoexprefs  my- 
felf,  from  the  concife  amplitude  of  idea  the  tingle 
word  conveys.  All  our  tranfiators  have  failed  in 
catching  the  evanefeent  beauty  : 

“  The  dying  bride.”  DrjrLrt, 

“  She  doomed  to  death.”  Trapp. 

“  The  fated  maid.”  Wart  era. 

In  none  of  thefe  is  a  fimilar  emotion  raifed  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  which  he  receives  from  the 
“  Moritura.”  Dryden’s,  indeed,  is  Angularly  ex¬ 
ceptionable,  and  Warton’s  the  happieft;  yet, 
“  fated”  is  a  general  idea,  and  lofes  that  delicate 
fhade  of  appropriation,  of  the  “  about  to  die.” 

In  an  inferior  degree,  we  may  extend  our  princi¬ 
ple  to  modem  languages  ;  for,  to  me,  it  has  often 
appeared,  that  a  paffage  from  Taffo,  has  given  to 
an  Eaglifh  reader  a  pleafure  which  a  native  can¬ 
not  experience  ;  the  pleafure  arifing  from  a  lan¬ 
guage  whofe  graces  have  not  become  familiar  by 
ordinary  recurrence. 


I  conceive 
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I  conceive  that  the  eficdt  of  the  fame  principle 
may  be  traced  in  our  own  earlier  writers.  One  of 
their  peculiar  charms  is  their  ancient  ftyle ;  and 
certain  phrafes,  which  are  generally  underftood, 
delight,  like  a  painting  which  is  juft  embrowned 
and  mellowed  by  the  hand  of  time.  If  we  con¬ 
trail  a  fine  paflage  in  Shakefpeare,  with  a  rival  one 
in  a  modern  poet,  allowing  them  an  equal  force, 
we  fhould  not  hefitate  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
elder  bard.  The  lively  pleafure  with  which  fome 
men  of  tafte  read  Chaucer,  may  be  afcribed  to  their 
fenfibility  of  a  language,  which  difplays  many 
graces,  inverted  with  that  novelty  of  poetical  ex- 
preffion,  which  wroald  ceafe  to  firike  were  they 
familiar.  The  venerable  dignity  of  the  Scriptures 
is  greatly  derived  from  their  ancient  ftyle,  and 
their  fimplicity,  delightful  in  the  old  English,  would 
evaporate,  transfufed  into  modern  language. 

Hence  we  may  deduce  a  curious  fatft ;  that  one 
of  the  molt  difficult  branches  in  modern  poetry, 
or  in  the  poetical  art,  in  all  ages  of  refinement,  is, 
the  formation  of  a  new  ftyle,  or  poetical  diction. 
This  demands  not  only  a  fuperior  genius,  but  a 
fufpicion  may  arile  that  our  language  in  this  re- 
fpect  is  nearly  exhaufied.  And  this  will  appear,  if 
we  examine  the  fineft  comport tions  pubiilhed  wi th¬ 
in  the  laft  thirty  years  ;  where  one  eminent  defect 
will  often  be  prevalent;  that  the  general  caft  of  the 
language  has  little  variations ;  expreflions  are  in¬ 
terwoven,  which  the  poet  nicely  picked  out  of  the 
performances  of  his  predeceffors,  to  embroider  bis 
own  5  and  though,  fometimes,  a  new  combination 

(if 
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of  ideas,  or  a  felicity  of  fubjeCt,  render  a  poem  in- 
terefting,  yet  the  poetical  treafury  of  diCtion  re¬ 
ceives  but  few  acceftions. 

That  this  has  been  an  effeCt  felt  by  poets, 
who  are  not  apt  to  inveftigate  caufes,  appears  by 
the  following  obfervations  and  faCts  : 

Milton,  whofe  notions  of  poetry  were  of  the 
moft  exalted  nature,  when  he  propofed  compoftng 
an  epic,  perceived  the  necefiity  of  conftruCting  a 
new  didiion,  or,  as  himfelf  exprefles  it, 

“  To  build  the  lofty  rime.” 

In  his  {mailer  productions  he  was  fatisfied  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  language  of  his  contemporaries,  becaufe 
in  a  ftiort  eompofition  he  might  form  new  com¬ 
binations  of  ftyle,  without  purfuing  any  particular 
fyftern.  What  therefore,  has  this  great  poet  at¬ 
tempted  ?  An  introduction  of  all  the  happieft 
idioms  of  every  language  with  which  his  extenfive 
learning  was  acquainted.  Hebraifms  and  Gre- 
cifms,  Latinifms  and  Italianifms,  poured  them- 
felves  to  his  copious  mind  ;  and  what  Johnfon  has 
termed  “  the  pedantry  of  his  ftyle,”  true  tafte 
will,  perhaps,  acknowledge  as  an  attempt  to  feize 
on  thofe  felicitous  expreftions  which  more  nicely 
reveal  our  fenfations.  Dry  den  adorned  his  lan¬ 
guage  alfo  with  many  Latinifms;  and  Pope  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  have  formed  a  didtion,  which  in  his 
day  had  all  the  attractions  of  novelty.  Of  all  our 
poets,  Gray  had  the  livelieft  fenftbility  for  this 
beauty,  which  he  has  exprefled  by  “  words  that 
burn.”  A  poet  of  his  ability  who  ftudied  fo  much. 
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and  produced  fo  little,  feems  to  (hew  that  lie  could 
not  fatisfy  his  own  delicacy  of  tafte,  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  poetical  diction  ;  and  this,  I  think, 
appears  by  thole  few  exquifite  performances  he  has 
left,  for  a!  mo  It  every  expreffion  in  the  poetry  of 
Gray  appears  to  have  been  imitated  from  his  pre- 
decelfors.  He  juftly  obferves  that  “  the  language 
of  the  age  is  never  the  language  of  poetry.” 
What  he  has  given  evinces  his  aim  ;  and  we  may 
conclude  that  it  is  one  of  the  grand  charaCtcriftics 
of  modern  poetry,  and  one  of  the  greateft  obftacles 
in  that  pleating  art. 

Another  obfervation  may  confirm  this  principle. 
Whenever,  in  the  progrefs  of  refinement,  the  poeti¬ 
cal  language  becomes  thus  difficult,  it  is  obfervable 
that  true  genius,  often  weary  with  imitatively 
echoing  the  eftablillied  diction,  at  once  falls  back 
into  the  manner  of  the  earlier  poets.  Some  ex- 
preffions  of  our  elder  writers  have  a  marvellous 
e lie 6t  in  modern  verfe.  The  poet  Roufl’eau  has  in 
many  of  his  compofitions  eflayed  to  feize  on  the 
naivete  of  Marot,  by  copying  his  fey le,  hut  his 
ftrained  affectation  produces  a  difagreeable  effeef. 
Churchill  rejected  an  artificial  diciion,  and  too  of¬ 
ten  verbifies  like  Oldham  ;  for  an  editor  of  this 
poet’s  works  has  contrafted  paflages  from  the  mo¬ 
dern  fatirift,  which  equal  the  difcordance  of  Old¬ 
ham’s  verfe.  When  Churchill  introduces  a  poeti¬ 
cal  expreffion  from  our  elder  poets,  it  has  often  a 
very  pleating  effeef.  Mr.  Cooper,  and  his  imita¬ 
tors,  can  only  be  confidered  as  having  affumed  the 
diction  and  the  manner  of  our  old  poets ;  a  criti- 
4  cal 
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cal  feeling  perceives,  in  then-  blank  verfe,  the  tones 
of  Shakei'peare. 

It  has  been  confidered  as  a  poetical  beauty  to 
aggrandife  the  minute  by  the  pomp  of  expreffion. 
When  objects,  or  circumitances,  by  their  exility 
or  meannefs,  would  occafion  no  agreeable  fenfa- 
tion,  fome  have  thought  it  an  evidence  of  higher 
art,  to  dignify  them  by  grandeur  of  ftyle ;  in  a 
word,  as  I  heard  a  man  of  genius  fay  of  a  painter, 
“  he  knew  to  give  dignity  to  a  dunghill.”  But 
this  has  often  been  carried  to  excefs,  by  a  faftidious 
refinenent.  Boileau  has  been  applauded  (becaufe 
he  firft  applauded  himfelf,  which  is  a  certain  way  of 
fecuring  the  approbation  of  many)  for  having- 
railed  into  poetical  language,  the  fun  pie  idea  of  his 
wearing  a  wig  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  The  lines 
are  .thus : 

“  Mais  aujourdliui,  qu’enfin  laviellefle  eft  venue, 

Sous  mes  faux  clieveux  blonds  deja  toute  chenue, 

A  jette  fur  ma  tete,  avec  fes  doigts  pefans, 

Onzeluftres  complets,  furcharges  de  trois  ans.” 

To  me  there  appears  a  puerility  in  thefe  celebrated 
lines ;  the  defcription  is  exabt,  and  the  expreflion 
beautiful;  but  does  not  the  poet  debafe  his  art? 
When  the  reader  recollects  the  zoig,  muft  he  not 
fnfile  at  this  mock  fublime  ?  I  will  give  an  inltance 
where,  on  the  contrary,  the  idea  is  great,  and  the  ex¬ 
preflion  mean.  Pope  has  been  parodied  and  ridi¬ 
culed  for  the  following  lines  on  Lord  Mansfield  : 

“  Grac’d  as  thou  art,  with  all  the  pow’r  of  words. 

So  known,  fo  honour’d  at  the  Heufe  of  Lords," 

The 
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The  pathos  is  here  in  the  expreffion,  not  in  the 
idea  ;  for  if  we  employ  here  the  word  Seriate,  there 
will  be  nothing  ridiculous  ;  the  familiarity  of  the 
exprefhon  is  the  only  caufe  of  this  unfortunate 
paffage.  When  words  are  not  familiar  they  take 
away  from  the  offence  which  home  ideas  may  give, 
in  common  terms.  Homer  has  been  ridiculed  by 
certain  critics,  for  having  fo  minutely  defcribed 
the  dog  Argus,  lying  on  a  dunghill,  nearly  de¬ 
voured  by  vermin.— The  annotator  then  obferves, 
u  It  is  certain  that  the  vermin  which  Homer  men¬ 
tions,  would  debate  our  poetry  ;  but  in  the  Greek, 
that  very  word  is  noble  and  fonorous,  Kuvofa,'igeuv.” 
— Here  then  is  a  word  which  can  give  dignity  to  a 
circumftance  very  offenfive  in  itfelf;  but  we  can¬ 
not  at  prefent,  I  think,  decide  whether  this  word, 
which  appears  to  us  fo  noble  and  fonorous,  affected 
an  ancient  Greek  in  the  fame  manner.  All  that 
appears  certain,  is,  that  the  Kuvogatfav  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  is  a  noble  and  fonorous  term  to  our  ear, 
and  abates  from  the  familiarity  of  expreffion. 

As  another  proof  to  fhew  the  effedt  of  expref-- 
lions  that  are  not  familiar,  I  fhall  quote  Kaimes, 
who  has  a  curious  obfervation,  which  feems  to  re¬ 
late  to  this  fubjedt,  though  b}'  him  applied  to  a 
different  purpofe.  He  writes,  “  A  fea-profpedt  is 
charming,  but  we  foon  tire  of  an  unbounded  prof- 
pedt.  It  would  not  give  fatisfadlion  to  fay,  that 
it  is  too  extenfive  ;  for  why  ffiould  not  a  profpect 
be  reliflied,  however  extenfive  ?”  But  employ  a 
foreign  term,  and  fay  that  it  is  trap  vafte,  we  en¬ 
quire  no  farther ;  a  term  that  is  not  familiar,  makes 
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an  wtpreffum,  and  captivates  zveak  reafon.  Tim 
obfervation  accounts  for  a  mode  of  writing  former¬ 
ly  in  common  life,  that  of  huffing  our  language 
with  Latin  words  and  phrafes. 

To  profaic  compofition  we  may  alfo  extend  our 
principle.  Purity  of  language  is  not  a  charadcrif- 
tic  of  ftyle,  in  an  age  of  refinement.*  The  great 
writers  will  folicitoufly  domiciliate  the  moft  elegant 
foreign  idioms,  and  hence  the  Latinil'ms  of  John- 
fon,  and  the  Gallicifms  of  Gibbon.  The  more  ex- 
quifite  our  tafie,  the  more  defirous  are  we  of  ex- 
preffing  it’s  exquifitenefs ;  no  writer  complains  of 
paucity  of  expreffion  in  the  firft  progrels  of  tafie  ; 
for  it  is  long  before  we  are  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  giving  the  delicacies  of  conception,  and  com¬ 
municating  the  precife  quantity  of  our  feelings. 
A  refined  writer  is  willing  to  lofe  fomething  of 
idiomatic  language,  togain  fomething  of  expreiiive 
language.  Some  of  our  fineft  idioms  become  com¬ 
mon  ;  and  a  writer  then  attempts  to  give  an  equi¬ 
valent  in  fenfe,  that  may  not  offend  by  it’s  common* 
nefs ;  and  this  attempt,  perhaps,  may  arife  into 
affectation.  The  more  polifhed  a  language  be¬ 
comes,  certain  fignificant  expreffions  become  ob- 

folete ; 

*  Gibbons  has  obferved,  (this  Efiay  was  publilhed  before 
his  Memoirs,)  vol.  ii,  p.  77.—“  In  a  polite  age,  in  which  a 
language  is  thoroughly  cultivated,  every  writer  who  is  a  man 
of  education,  of  letters,  and  of  tafie,  fpeaks  nearly  the  fame 
language;  and  very  often  genius  and  eloquence,  irftead  of  be¬ 
ing  companions  to  purity  are  enemies  to  it,  by  diverting  the 
attention  to  nobler  aims.  Rouhours  is  much  purer  than  either 
Corneille  or  Bayle.” — This  obfervation  is  very  important} 
the  truly  fine  writers  will  mna  not  write  the  pur-eft  Englifh. 
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folete  ;  a  complaint  made  by  fome  writers  who 
were  more  felicitous  of  forcible,  than  of  elegant  ex- 
prefiion.  We  are  not  to  be  cenfured  too  feverely  ' 
for  an  occafional  adoption  of  a  foreign  turn  of 
phrafe,  though  this  permillion  may  degenerate  into 
lieentioufnefs  with  unikilful  writers. 

From  thele  obfervations  on  Poetical  Expres¬ 
sion,  we  may  deduce  that  the  didtion  of  poetry 
is  an  unfurmountable  difficulty.  It  is  a  misfortune 
attending  the  progrefs  of  Art.  It  is  our  opulence 
that  produces  this  poverty;  for  we  may  fay  with 
the  ancient  Romans,  alluding  to  their  numerous 
conqueits,  “  we  perilh,  becaufe  of  our  abundance.” 
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On  habituating  ourselves  to  an 
individual  Pursuit. 

TWO  things  in  human  life  are  at  continual  vari¬ 
ance  ;  and  if  we  cannot  efcape  from  the  one,  we 
muft  be  feparated  from  the  other;  ennui  and  plea¬ 
sure.  Ennui  is  an  afflicting  fenfation,  if  we  may 
thus  exprefs  it,  from  a  want  of  fenfation  ;  and 
pleafure  is  more  pleafure  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fenfation.  Let  us  invent  a  i'cheme,  by 
which  at  once  we  repel  ennui,  and  acquire  and 
augment  pleafure.  Senfation  is  received  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  capability  of  our  organs;  our  organs 
may  be  almoft  incredibly  improved  bv  pradtice ;  '* 
intenfe  devotion  to  an  object,  muft  therefore  pre- 
fent  means  of  deriving  more  numerous  and  keener 
pleafures  from  that  object. 

Hence  the  poet,  long  employed  on  a  poem,  has 
received  a  quantity  of  pleafure,  which  no  reader 
can  ever  feel ;  and  hence  one  reader  receives  a 
quantity  of  pleafure  urjfelt  by  another.  In  the 
progrefs  of  any  particular  purfuit,  there  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  delicious  lenfations,  which  are  too  intellec¬ 
tual,  to  be  embodied  into  language.  Every  artift 
knows  what  uncommon  combinations  his  medita¬ 
tions  produce  ;  and  though  fome  too  imperfedl,  or 

too 

*  As  in  the  inltances  of  the  blind  who  have  a  finer  ta<St,  and 
the  jeweller  who  has  a  finer  fight,  than  other  men,  who 
are  not  fo  much  interefted  in  refining  their  vifion  and  their 
■feeling-. 
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too  fubtile,  refift  his  powers  of  difplaying  them  to 
the  world,  yet  between  the  thought  that  firft  gave 
rife  to  his  defign,  and  each  one  which  appears  in 
it,  there  are  innumerable  intermediate  evanefcen- 
cies  of  fenfation  (fo  to  exprefs  mylelf)  which  no 
man  felt  but  himfelf.  Thefe  pleafures,  are  in  num¬ 
ber,  according  to  the  intenfenefs  of  his  faculties, 
and  the  quantity  of  his  labour. 

Although  the  above  remark  alludes  to  works  of 
art,  I  would  not  confine  it  to  thefe  purfuits  only; 
for  any  particular  purfuit,  from  the  manufacturing 
of  pins,  to  the  conftruction  of  philofophical 
fyfiems,  appears  fufceptible  of  fimilar  pleafures. 
We  fliall  fee  that  every  individual  can  exert 
that  quantity  of  mind  neceffary  to  his  wants, 
and  adapted  to  his  fituation ;  and  that  the  quality 
of  pleafure  is  nothing'  in  the  prcfent  queftion.  For 
I  think  that  we  are  miftaken  concerning  the  grada¬ 
tions  of  human  felicity.  It  does  at  firft  appear, 
that  an  aftronomer  rapt  in  abftraCtion,  while  he 
gazes  on  a  ftar,  mult  feel  a  more  exquifite  delight 
than  a  farmer  who  is  conducting  his  team ;  or  a 
poet  muft  experience  a  higher  gratification  in 
modulating  verfes,  than  a  trader  in  arranging 
l'ums.  To  this  we  may  reply,  that  the  happinefs 
of  the  ploughman  and  the  trader,  may  be  as  fatisfac- 
tory  as  that  of  the  aftronomer  and  the  poet.  Our 
mind  can  only  be  converfant  with  thofe  fenfations 
which  furround  us,  and  pofiefling  the  Ikill  of 
managing  them,  we  can  form  an  artificial  felicity ; 
it  is  certain,  that  what  the  foul  does  not  feel,  no 
more  affects  it,  than  w  hat  the  eye  does  not  fee.  It 
is  thus  that  the  mean  trader,  habituated  to  low 

purfuits. 
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purfuits,  can  never  be  unhappy,  becaufe  he  is  not 
the  general  of  an  army  ;  for  this  idea  of  felicity 
he  has  never  received.  The  philofopher  who  gives 
his  entire  years  to  the  elevated  purfuits  of  mind,  is 
never  unhappy  becaufe  he  is  not  in  polfcfiion  of  an 
Indian  opulence,  for  the  idea  of  accumulating  tins 
exotic  fplendour  has  never  entered  the  range  of 
his  defires.  Nature,  an  impartial  mother,  renders 
felicity  as  perfect  in  the  fchool-boy  who  fcourges 
liis  top,  as  in  the  aftronomer  who  regulates  his  ltar. 
The  thing  contained  can  only  he  equal  to  the  con¬ 
tainer;  a  full  glafs  is  as  full  as  a  full  bottle;  and 
a  human  foul  may  he  as  much  fatisfied,  in  the 
loweft  of  human  beings,  as  in  the  higheft. 

In  this  devotion  to  a  particular  object,  what  phi- 
lofophers  call  the  Associating  Idea,  exifis  in  all 
it’s  activity  and  energy ;  and  it  may  be  rendered 
productive  of  the  fenl'ations  we  defire ;  for,  when 
attached  to  one  particular  purfuit,  this  idea  will 
generally  point  and  conduct  our  thoughts  to  it. 
The  afl'ociating  power  is  a  fovereign  feated  on  his 
throne,  while  all  our  other  ideas  bend  towards  it, 
and  obey  it’s  mandates.  Hence  the  following  per- 
fons  experience  their  completed;  happinefs :  A 
ftudent  in  the  inidft  of  his  books  ;  an  artift  among 
his  productions  ;  a  farmer  amidft  his  lands  ;  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  his  trade ;  a  horfeman  in  his  menagerie; 
a  captain  in  his  fliip,  &c.  Thefe  are  all  perfons 
who  refpe&ively  enjoy  more  real  felicity  at  thofe 
hours  than  in  any  other  portion  of  their  lives. 

Many  peculiar  advantages  attend  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  one  matter  paflion,  or  occupation.  '  Ip 
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fuperior  minds  it  is  a  fovereign  that  exiles  others? 
and  in  inferior  minds  it  enfeebles  pernicious  pro-  > 
penfities.  It  may  render  us  ufeful  to  our  fellow 
citizens,  and,  what  is  of  great  confequence,  it  im¬ 
parts  the  moft  perfect  independence  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  more  alfo  the  fovereign  pallion  is 
compofed  of  intellectual  gratifications,  the  more 
exalted  and  perfect  is  it’s  independence.  It  is  ob- 
ferved,  by  a  great  mathematician,  that  a  geome¬ 
trician  might  not  be  unhappy  in  a  defert. 

We  might  therefore  recommend  the  fame  unity 
in  life,  which  gives  fuch  a  value  when  found  in  a 
picture  or  a  poem.  This  unity  of  defign,  with  a 
centripetal  force,  draws  all  the  rays  of  our  evid¬ 
ence,  and  the  more  forcibly  it  draws,  the  more 
perfect  is  human  felicity.  But  if,  regardlefs  of 
this,  we  yield  ourfelves  to  the  diftraCting  variety  of 
cppofite  purfuits  with  an  equal  paffion,  our  foul  is 
placed  amidft  a  continual  fhock  of  ideas,  and  hap- 
pinefs  is  loft  by  miftates.  How  often,  when  acci¬ 
dent  has  turned  the  mind  firmly  to  one  objeCt,  has 
it  been  difcovered  that  it’s  occupation  is  another 
name  for  happinefs  ;  for  this  occupation  is  a  mean 
of  efcaping  from  incongruous  fenfations.  It  fe¬ 
mmes  us  from  the  dreadful  and  dark  vacuity  of 
foul,  as  wrell  as  from  the  terrible  whirlwind  of 
ideas;  reafon  itfelf  is  a  paffion,  but  a  paffion  full 
of  ferenity. 

It  is  obfervable  of  thofe,  who  have  devoted 
themfelves  to  an  individual  object,  that  it’s  impor¬ 
tance  is  incredibly  enlarged  to  their  fenfations. 
'Jtytenfe  attention  magnifies  like  a  mierofcope  :  but 
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it  is  poffible  to  apologize  for  their  apparent  extra¬ 
vagance  from  the  confederation,  that  they  really 
obferve  excellencies  not  perceived  by  others  of  in¬ 
ferior  application.  I  confefs  this  paffion  has  been 
carried  to  a  curious  violence  of  affedlion ;  literary 
hiftory  affords  numerous  inftances.  I  fhall  juft  ob¬ 
ferve,  that  in  reading  Dr.  Burney’s'  Mufical  Tra¬ 
vels,  it  would  feern  tiiat  niufic  was  the  prime  ob¬ 
ject  of  human  life ;  that  Richardfon  the  painter,  in 
bis  Treatile  on  his  beloved  Art,  clofes  all  by  affirm¬ 
ing,  that  “  Raphael  is  not  only  equal,  but  fuper/nr 
to  a  Virgil,  or  a  Livy,  or  a  Thucydides,  or  a  I  la¬ 
mer  J”  And  he  proceeds,  by  acquainting  the 
world,  how  painting  can  reform  our  manners,  in- 
creafe  our  opulence,  honour,  and  power.*  Be¬ 
nina,  in  his  Revolutions  of  Literature,  tells  us, 
that  to  excel  in  hiftorical  compofition  requires 
more  ability  than  is  exercifed  by  the  excelling 
mailers  of  any  oth^r  art ;  becaufe  it  requires  not 
only  the  fame  erudition,  genius,  imagination,  tafle, 
&c.  neceflary  for  a  poet,  a  painter,  or  a  philofo- 
pher,  but  the  hiftorian  muft  alfo  have  fome  pecu¬ 
liar  qualifications.  I  think  it  was  after  this  pub¬ 
lication  he  became  an  hiftorian. f  Helvetius,  an 

enthufiaft 

*  Our  lively  enthufiaft  fays,  elfewhere,  “  Painting  is  the 
utmoft  limit  of  human  power,  in  the  communieation  of  ideas. 
Hiftory  begins,  poetry  raifes  higher,  fculpture  goes  yet  far¬ 
ther  ;  but  painting  compleats  and  perf'efts.” 

f  What  would  this  writer  have  faid,  if  he  had 
heard,  one  of  the  literary  paradoxes  of  the  prefent  day,  that 
no  extraordinaiy  abilities  are  required  to  form  a  good  hif¬ 
torian  » 
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enthufiaft  in  the  fine  arts  and  polite  literature,  has 
compofed  a  Poem  on  Happinefs;  and  imagines 
that  it  confifts  in  an  excltifive  love  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  letters  and  the  arts.  All  this,  perhaps,  may 
ihew  that  the  more  intenfely  we  attach  ourfelves 
to  an  individual  object,  our  fenfations  are  more 
numerous,  and  more  fervidly  alive  than  thofe  who 
break  the  force  of  their  feelings  in  attempting  to 
ftrike  on  a  variety  of  objects  ;  and  if  tins  is  true, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  is  one  great  fource  of  hu¬ 
man  happinefs. 

torian  ?  Johnfon  laid,  “  great  abilities  are  not  requifite  in  an 
hiftorian;  for  in  hiflorical  compofition  all  the  greateft 
powers  of  the  human  mind  are  quiefcent.”  See  farther  in 
Bofwell,  vol.  i.  p.  39a. 
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On  Literary  Genius. 

WHEN  the  philosophy  of  an  age  is  rude,  what¬ 
ever  excellence  is  produced,  is  immediately  afcrib- 
ed  to  an  occult  power ;  when  men,  after  a  laple  of 
ages,  become  minuter  enquirers,  and  calmer  rea- 
foners,  it  is  difcovered  how  much  Art  has  entered 
into  every  great  competition;  and  at  length, 
among  artifts  themfelves,  it  becomes  a  dubious 
point,  whether  art  is  not  Sufficient  to  produce  Jimi- 
lar  effects  to  genius  -,  or,  in  otlier  words,  whether 
certain  combinations  of  art,  form  not  genius 
itfelf. 

We  ftill  have  a  few  writers  who  exult  in  fome 
myftical  power  in  their  faculties  :  who  hint  at  the 
Solicitude  of  nature  at  their  birth,  and  to  employ 
the  language  of  Milton,  derived  from  the  fuperlii- 
tious  credulity  of  his  age,  who  differ  t  with  flu¬ 
ency  on 

“  The  Stellar  Virtue." 

which  Boileau  has  made  the  fir  ft  pofltion  in  the  art 
of  poetry.  Fraii  females  formed}'  denounced  their 
ftars  as  the  caufe  of  their  incontinence ;  and  we 
have  idlers  who  apologize  for  their  defects  from  no 
lower  an  influence;  a  refoiute  love  of  virtue  would 
have  preferved  .the  female  chaivc,  aud  a  refoiute 
love  of  labour  would  have  rendered  the  idler 
active. 

While  fome  have  rejedted  this  occult  influence 
of  the  ftars,  others  enjoy  equal-  extravagancies; 
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genius  has  been  regulated  by  the  degree  of  longi¬ 
tude  and  latitude ;  it  has  been  derived  from  the 
fubtilty  of  the  bloody  and  even  from  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  cookery  ;  others  fuppofe  that  a  writer  of 
imagination  is  incapable  of  learned  refearch,  and 
that  for  every  particular  ftudy  a  peculiar  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  intellectual  powers  becomes  necefl’aiy ; 
that  the  folidity  of  judgment  impedes  the  vigour 
of  fancy,  and  that  the  poet  cannot  invefiigate  na¬ 
ture  with  the  eye  of  philofophic  fcience.^ 

With  chilling  fancies  like  thefe,  have  the  minds 
of  the  moft  adventurous  geniufes  been  rendered 
pu  fill  an  into  us ;  and  grand  defigns,  conceived  with 
ardent  felicity,  have  fuddenly  expired,  becaufe 
their  affrighted  parents  refuted  to  fofter  them  with 
the  vitality  of  indufiry.  In  an  accomplifiied  ge¬ 
nius, 

*  Genius  has  been  divided,  and  fubdivided.  There  is  a 
genius  for  oratory,  confiding  of  the  art  of  moving  the  paf- 
fions,  united  with  the  art  of  applying  our  arguments;  a  ge¬ 
nius  forphyfics  and  geometry,  when  occupied  in  calculating 
the  motions  and  aftion  of  the  globes  of  the  univerfe,  and 
the  uhole  phenomena  of  nature;  a  genius  for  painting  and 
Sculpture,  when  the  pencil  and  chiffel  trace  on  the  marble  or 
canvafs  the  actions  or  the  features  of  a  hero;  and  the  genius 
for  poetry  is  faid  to  confift  in  the  power  which  nature  imparts 
by  phyfical  fenfibility,  and  a  happy  conformation  of  the  or¬ 
gans  to  certain  perfons,  in  conceiving  boldly,  and  delivering 
eafily ;  in  painting  what  is  ltrongly  felt,  and  it  is,  in  a  word, 
what  Horace  calls  Splendida  bills ,  which  we  are  further  in¬ 
formed  is  a  kind  of  <  entral fire,  which  elevates  the  mind,  warms 
the  imagination,  which  makes  one  think  with  force,  and  de- 
fcribe  with  livelinefs.  See  on  this  Atbjeft  the  Principes  pour  la 
Lefture  des  Pastes  by  the.  Abbe  Mallet, 


But 
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nius,  Horace,  one  of  the  moft  philofophical  poets, 
allows  that  art  muft  be  united  with  nature;  but  we 
probably  attach  different  ideas  to  this  power  of  na¬ 
ture,  than  the  philofophy  of  the  age  of  Horace 
allowed  him  to  acquire.  Since  his  time,  and  even 
in  the  prefent  day,  1'ome  regard  genius  as  nothing 
fhort  of  infpiration,  and  employ,  in  the  Sober  dif- 
quifitions  of  philofophy,  the  fanciful  expreffions  of 
poetry!  We  are  told,  that  to  attain  to  a  Superi¬ 
ority  in  any  art,  we  muft  be  born  with  a  certain 
fufceptibility,  or  aptitude ;  we  muft  be  lorn  a  poet, 
or  a  painter ;  or,  as  one  painter  complimented 
another,  by  faying,  that  he  was  a  painter  in  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  womb.  A  happy  genius  depends  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  theftars  fay  the  Aftrologers — on  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  body  affert  the  Naturalifts — on  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  Heaven  exclaim  the  Divines. — Every  one 

Seems 


But  what  is  gained  by  all  thefe  myftical  diftimftions,  this 
fplendida  bills  and  central fire  ?  Are  we  al  ways  to  take  words 
for  things  ?  Do  fuch  critics  fay  any  thing  more,  than  that 
genius,  is  genius  ?  I  lament  that  even  Pope  extends  this 
fyftem  to  criticifm  ;  for  he  fays  of  poets  and  critics  : 

“  Both  muft  alike  from  heaven  derive  their  light ; 
ft  hefe  born  to  judge ,  as  well  as  thofe  to  write." 

Which  is  certainly  contrary  to  experience  ; .  tafie,  the  charac- 
teriftic  of  criticifm,  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  obtainable  by 
a  conllant  attachment  to  the  moft  finished  performances  of 
art.  And  when  he  adds  : 

“  Let  fuch  teach  others  who  themfelves-  excel ; 

And  tenfure  freely  who  have  written  well.” 

The  maxim  :s  not  lefs  erroneous;  for  the  beft  poets  are  rot 
always  the  fureft  critics,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Goldfmith  and 
others;  and  moft  of  .the  beft  critics  have  not  been  poets, 

i  6 
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Teems  willing  to  do  honour  to  his  own  profeffiorn 
But  fuch  myftic  reveries  indulged  by  the  artift, 
only  ffiew  that  he  is  interefted  in  exciting  the 
wonder  of  the  ignorant  ;■  this  is  not  lefs  injurious 
to  art,  than  vifionary  fanaticifra  to  religion. 

Dry  den  traces  the  whole  hiftory  of  genius  in  a 
couplet : 

“  Wliat  in  nature’s  dawn  the  child  admired. 

The  youth  endeavoured  and  the  man  acquired.” 

Yet  is  it  not  always  ntccffavy  that  this  admiration, 
fhould  be  felt  in  childhood,  or  in  youth,  fince  ac¬ 
cidental  caufes  have  frequently  directed  the  pur- 
fuits  of  genius.*  Careffes  and  coercion  alfo,  have 
made  many  a  youth  a  bright  genius ;  patronage 
and  poverty  have  Jtimulated  men  to  become  illuftri- 
ous  artifts.  Metaftafio  affirmed  that  neceJJity  fre¬ 
quently  augmented  our  powers,  and  forced  us  to 
perform  in  a  better  manner,  though  with  more  ex¬ 
pedition  than  the  operations  of  our  choice  and 
leifure.  Two  of  his  belt  Operas  were  produced  in 
a  fhort  time,  being  commanded  by  a  particular  oc- 
cafron.  Bernoechi’s  voice  was  never  naturally  good, 
(fays  Dr.  Burney)  and  at  firft  was  fo  much  difliked, 
that  he  was  peremptorily  told  by  his  fr  iends  to  quit 

the 

*  Some  inffances  are  collected  in  Curiofities  of  Literature*, 
fourth  edition,  vol.  i.  I  add  an  obfervation  of  Johnfon. 

“  To  a  particular  fpecies  of  excellence  men  are  dire&ed,  not 
by  an  attendant  planet,  or  predominating  humour,  but  by 
the  firft  book  which  they  read ;  fome  early  ;Converfation. 
which  they  heard;  or  fome  accident  which  excited  ardour 
and  emulation.” 
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the  profeffion ;  but  bis  fituation  as  a  Caftrato  bad 
left  him  without  ftrength  or  fpirits  for  any  other. 
By  fevere  ftudy  he  acquired  a  ftyle  and  manner 
which  became  the  ftandard  of  perfection  in  that 
art.  Nature  had  not  defigned  Matherbe  for  a  Poet, 
but  he  overcame  Nature  in  his  ftruggles,  observes 
Boileau. 

In  tiie  hiftory  of  genius  we  are  prefented  with 
wider  profpeCts,  by  the  late  attentions  bellowed  on 
the  liudies  of  biography.  In  tracing  the  hiftory 
of  philofophers  and  poets,  we  have  traced  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  philofophy  and  poetry ;  we  have  obferved 
that  certain  events  produced  certain  confequences, 
and  why  men,  with  an  equal  aptitude  for  genius, 
have  not  always  become  men  of  genius.  Illuftri- 
ous  characters  are  rare,  owing  to  the  rarity  of 
thofe  human  coineidencies  which  produce  illuftri- 
ous  characters.  Man  is  fo  influenced  by  moral 
caufes,  that  the  perfection  of  his  genius  is  ever  pro¬ 
portioned  to  their  effeCts..  When  men  of  letters 
reflected  on  the  manner  of  their  own  attainments, 
and  on  thofe  events  of  literary  hiftory  which  re¬ 
lated  to  others,  the}’  difcovered  that  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  not  gifts  from  nature,  but  efleCts 
from  human  caufes,  or  acquifitions  of  art. 

Every  man  of  common  organil'ation  has  the 
power  of  becoming  a  man  of  genius,  if  to  this  be 
added  a  folitary  devotion  to  art,  and  a  vehement 
paflion  for  glory.  It  is  the  capacity  of  long  atten¬ 
tion,  which,  in  theprefent  day,  mull  make  one  man 
fuperiorto  another.  Phyflcal  fenftbility  may  vary, 
and  defective  organs  cannot  be  fupplied  by  any  ar¬ 
tificial 


tin  cial  mode.  But  in  general,  Nature  has  more  im¬ 
partiality  than  fome  'of  her  children  will  allow  ; 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  find  men,  who 
have  been  fo  cruelly  neglected  by  our  common  mo¬ 
ther,  as  not  to  be  endowed  with  fufficient  powers 
to  excel  in  fome  particular  department,  when,  by 
examining  their  mental  ftores,  they  have  the  art 
of  difcovering  the  kind  of  ftudy  for  which  they 
are  belt  adapted,  and  when,  having  made  this  im¬ 
portant  difcovery,  moral  and  phyfical  caufes  are 
not  inimical  to  their  progrefs.  An  idiot  is  more 
rare  than  a  man  of  genius. 

The  man  of  genius  fhould  ever  examine  his  phy¬ 
fical  and  moral  date ;  for  to  ameliorate  their  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  fupply  their  deficiencies,  are  of  tire 
greateft  conlequence  to  his  fuccefs.  A  defeat  in 
phyfical  fenfibility,  will  diforder  fome  portion  of 
genius;  and  the  purblind  eye  of  Johnfon,  which 
denied  him  the  tafte  for  pibturefque  beauty,  occa- 
fianed  much  erroneous  criticifm,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  diminifhing  his  acquired  faculties  on  topics 
where  this  feiffibdity  was  not  requifite.  Defecfs  in 
tire  moral  flat©  are  innumerable ;  they  contract,  or 
they  enfeeble,  or  they  annihilate  genius.  Shen- 
ftoiie,  who  devoted  his  days  to  poetry,  equally  with 
Pope,  could  never  reach  his  powers.  But  was  his 
life  not  a  feries  of  difcontent  and  liftlelfnefs.? 
W  ithout  the  vigour  of  hope,  and  without  the  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  enjoyment  ?  Pope,  on  the  contrary, 
was  fortunate  throughout  lire.  In  other  circum- 
flances  Dryden  might  have  proved  fuperior  to 
Pope,  and  Otway  had  equalled  Shakefpeare.  Hel¬ 
ve  tius 
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vetius  obferves  that  it  is  not  fufficient  to  poffefis 
genius  to  obtain  it’s  title.  One  elite  overs,  another 
improves,  a  third  accomplilhes ;  and  this  laft  is  fa* 
luted  as  the  genius,  although  he  has  really  not  ad*- 
vanced  the  art  in  a  greater  proportion  than  his 
lefs  lortunate  predecellors.  The  elder  Pliny  ob¬ 
ferves,  it  is  certain  that  the  time  in  which  a  man 
lives  is  not  an  indifferent  circumftance  for  his  abi¬ 
lities. 

All  that  the  fineft  organifation  can  impart  in 
the  prefent  day,  will  never  form  one  work  of  ge¬ 
nius.  The  mere  natural  produce  of  the  moil  fer¬ 
tile  individual  will  now  be  only  a  pitiable  indi¬ 
gence  ;  for  the  opulence  of  the  mind  can  now  only 
be  formed  b\  ftoring  it  with,  acquired  knowledge; 
and  the  moft  valuable  productions  will  be  thofe  in 
which  the  induftry  of  the  mind  has  been  moft  vi¬ 
gilantly  exercifed.  Natural  abilities  produce  no¬ 
thing  but  the  haws  and  berries  of  our  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons  ;  the  richnefs  of  our  orchards  has  been  bor-t- 
rowed  from  all  the  varieties  of  climate.  Pertina¬ 
city  of  meditation,  becomes  a  commerce  of  the 
mind  ;  it  affembles  and  combines  the  ideas  of 
others,,  but  the  fenlations  it  experiences  are  it’s 
own.  We  learn,  to  think,  by  being  converfant 
with  the  thoughts  of  others ;  but  this  is  denied, 
ftnee  it  is  afierted  that  the  thoughts  of  others  en* 
cumber  our  own.  He,  however,  who  is  not  fa  mi- 
liarifed  with  the  fineft  thoughts  of  the  fineft  wri¬ 
ters,  will  one  day  be  mortified  to  obferve,  that  his 
beft  thoughts  are  their  indifferent  ones.  Nature 
Xfelpects  a  certain  progreliion ;  hie  expands  by  a 

gradual 
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gradual  amplification  ;  file  makes  no  leaps.  But 
he  who  fondly  dotes  on  what  he  terms  his  natural 
powers,  audacioufly  imagines,  that  alone  he  can 
arrive  at  that  point  of  knowledge,  attained  by  the 
fraternal  labours  of  the  moft  eminent  geniufes.  To 
think  with  thinking  men,  is  to  run  with  agile 
racers.  But  as  this  is  not  always  attended  to,  we 
abound  with  writers  who  are  far  removed  from  an 
excellence  they  could  have  acquired ;  as  he  who, 
accuftomed  to  run  in  a  folitary  courfe,  felicitated 
himfelf  as  being  one  of  the  firft  racers,  but  received 
the  public  derifion  when  he  prefented  himfelf  at  the 
Olympic  games. 

In  meditating  on  the  characters,  the  modes  of 
life,  the  flow  formation,  and  the  painful  vigilance 
of  feme  great  writers,  I  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
their  confpicuous  labours  were  the  gradual  acqui¬ 
sitions  of  art.  Of  thefe  writers  many  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  they  could  produce  nothing  valu¬ 
able  till  a  flame,  c?oight  by  contadt,  bad  lighted  up 
their  minds  ;  they  referable  certain  trees,  which, 
though  they  could  produce  no  valuable  fruit  of 
themfelves,  are  excellent  for  grafting  on.  The 
minds  of  fueh  writers  are  like  a  globe  of  glafs, 
which,  when  rapidly  revolved,  and  the  hand  ap¬ 
plied  to  it’s  furface,  will  grow  warm,  emit  light, 
and  attract  bodies.  Among  this  clafs  of  writers 
we  might  place  Boileau  and  Racine ;  Pope  and 
Gray;  Akenficle  and  Armftrong;  Montefquieu  and 
Johnion.  When  Boileau  afked  Chapelle,  a  facile, 
natural  writer,  for  an  opinion  of  his  poetry,  Cha¬ 
pelle  made  this  farcaftic  companion  You  are  a 

great 
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great  ox,  who,  labouring  flowly  and  painfully, 
make  a  deep  furrow. 

There  are  certain  writers,  fuch  as  Adam  Smith, 
Locke,  and  Bayle,  whofe  works  require  analytical 
and  minute  inveftigations.  This  calmnefs  of  the 
intellect  arifes  from  conllitutional  caufes ;  and  fo 
far  it  may  be  faid,  that  a  man  is  born  to  be  a  phL 
lofopher  or  .a  poet.  The  warmth  and  temperature  of 
the  conftitution  may  influence  his  modes  of  life, 
and  the  arrangement  of  his  ideas. 

The  French  appear  to  have  formed  a  diftindlion 
between  great  writers.  They  call  Corneille  un 
homme  de  Genie,  and  Racine  un  homme  d'Efpril. 
The  latter  kind  of  writers  are  the  more  agreeable  ; 
for  though  they  never  furpafs  the  former,  yet  they 
are  more  equable,  and  can  more  happily  adapt 
themfelves  to  a  variety  of  topics.  Men  of  genius 
have  ftronger  but  more  confined  faculties.* 

The  natural  facility  which  fome  writers  appear 
to  poflefs,  forms  no  difficulty  to  this  fyftem.  Such 
authors  as  a  Fielding  and  a  Goldfmith,  a  Sheridan 

and 

*  This  diftin£fion,  is  obferved  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  in  her  laft 
work.  “  Whoever  lives  in  the  happy  poiTefiion  of  great 
mental  qualities  may,  by  turning  every  faculty  of  bis  mind  to  one 
fet  purpofe,  form,  by  degrees,  that  which  we  calla  talent  for 
fome  particular  feience,  art,  or  ftudy ;  and  I  doubt  not  but 
Mr.  Pope  might  have  been  as  good  an  Aftronomer  or  Che- 
miftas  ever  he  was  a  Poet;  fo  might  Metaftatto,  probably,  had 
•  they  concentrated  their  powers,  and  fattened  them  on  that 
branch  of  knowledge  inftead  of  the  bough  they  chofe;  while 
Shakefpeare,  Ariollo,  Handel,  Fergufon,  mutt  have  been  what 
they  were,  and  that  of  neceffity ;  their  GENIUS  was  toft, 
powerful  for  them  to  Hop.” 
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and  a  Wolcot,  are  not  fuppofed  to  have  over¬ 
whelmed  their  minds  by  extraneous  ftudies ;  and 
fuch  writers  are  often  even  very  illiterate.  They 
addrefs  themfelves  to  the  heart,  and  not  to  the 
head.  But  ftill  from  indujtry ,  and  pertinacity  of 
attention,  is  their  rapidity  of  combination  derived  ; 
and  not  from  what  marvelling  in  no  ranee  fome- 
times  regards  as  infpiration  or  organifation.  They 
have  given  a  ftrong  dlreftion  to  their  mind,  in  the 
great  fyftem  of  human  life ;  they  therefore  excel  in 
that  point,  though  the}'  may  be,  and  generally  are, 
deficient  in  other  literary  qualities  ;  for  we  frialf  air 
ways  find  that  no  man  can  know  what  he  has  not 
learnt,  or  know  that  fuddenly  which  requires  an 
habitual  attention.  He  who  would  imitate  the 
works  of  Nature  muft  firft  accurately  obferve  them, 
and  accurate  obfervation  is  to  be  expedled  from 
thofe  only  who  t^ke  great  pleaf ure  in  it.  It  is  the 
obfervation  of  Beattie  on  Poetical  Genius.  Pope  de¬ 
clared  he  could  not  purfue  any  fubjedl  without 
pleaf  ire ;  he  could  not  perform  the  talks  fet  by  his- 
ftupid  Pedagogues.  Here  are  the  opinions  of  two 
Poets,  and  not  a  word  of  infpiration.  None  but 
mad  Bards  dream  of  infpiration.  Metaftafio 
laughs  at  all  poetic  infpiration,  and  made  a  poem 
as  mechanically  as  others  make  a  watch.  When 
Du  Freinoy  exclaims,  in  the  ordinary  language,  of 

That  m  ijefty,  that  grace  fo  rarely  given 

To  mortal  man,  not  tc.vgkt  by  Art — but  Heaven! 

Reynolds  afierts,  in  a  note — “  This  excellence,  how¬ 
ever  expreifed,  whether  by  Genius,  Talte,  or  the  gift 
of  Heaven,  I  am  confident  may  he  acquired.” 


And 
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And  indeed,  if  we  attend  to  the  precious  ohfer- 
vations  of  thofe  who  have  excelled  in  art  or  fcience, 
we  fliall  hear  of  no  romance  of  original  powers,  no 
infpirations  from  nature,  no  divine  impulfe  that 
creates  a  world  at  a  word.  The  painter  difcovers 
that  it  is  long  before  the  pencil  accomplifhes  thole 
beauties  which  he  has  long  meditated,  and  the  poet 
that  he  confumes  many  years  in  verfe  before  a 
great  poem  is  even  attempted.  The  following  facts 
trace  the  progreffive  powers  of  genius :  Reynolds 
painted  many  hours  every  day  during  the  long 
fpace  of  thirty  years;  Goldl'mith  compofed  his 
poems  by  flow  and  laborious  efforts,  and  they  are 
the  finiflied  productions  of  feveral  years.  Churchill 
was  a  verfifier  at  fifteen,  but  was  not  known  as  a 
poet  till  after  thirty.  Sterne,  who  read  at  leaft  as 
much  as  he  thought,  was  not  known  till  a  late  pe¬ 
riod  of  life.  Addifon,  before  he  commenced  his 
Spectators,  had  amafl’ed  materials  with  the  affidu- 
ity  of  a  Undent.*  The  immortal  work  of  Montef- 
quieu  was  the  beloved  occupation  of  twenty  }*ears ; 
the  wit  of  Butler  was  not  extemporaneous,  but 
painfully  elaborated  from  notes  which  he  incefiant- 
ly  accumulated.  Rawley,  the  confidential  friend  of 
Bacon,  has  recorded,  that  he  had  twelve  copies  of 
his  Inftauration  every  year  incefl'antly  reviled,  and 

augmented, 

*  Young,  in  his  poetical  Epiftle  to  Tickle,  alluding  to 
Addifon's  Speftators,  fays, 

“  A  chance  amufement  polifh’d  half  an  age.” 

But  it  has  been  fmce  Uncovered,  that  the  reverfe  is  the  fa<5t; 
for  Addifon  had  collected  his  materials  to  the  amount  of 
three  jolio  'volumes ! 
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augmented,  till  at  length  it  became,  as  he  terms  it, 

“  a  pyramid  of  learning,”  Gefner  the  poet,  I  am  > 
affured,  wrote  with  great  labour  and  fevere  revifals, 
yet  all  his  pieces  have  the  air  of  unpremeditated 
compofition.  The  familiar  verfes  of  Berni,  the  bur- 
lelquePoet,  Tirabofehi  fays,  (by  the  manufcripts  of 
his  work,  Hill  exifting)  were  produced  by  mediant 
retouches.  And,  to  clofe  our  teftimonies,  the  Emi¬ 
lias  of  Rouffeau  was  the  fruit,  to  employ  the  wai¬ 
ter's  o.vvn  energetic  language,  of  twenty  year's  me¬ 
ditation,  and  of  three  years  compofition. 

Among  the  advocates  of  our  prefent  fyftem  we 
rank  the  nrft  geniufes  of  the  age.  Johnfon,  Hel- 
vetius,  and  Reynolds,  have  ceafelefsly  enforced  it’s 
principles.  Authorities  from  periods  more  remote 
are  not  wanting;  Quintilian  and  Locke  confider 
men  to  have  an  equal  aptitude  to  mental  capacity, 
and  Pafcal  fays,  that  what  is  called  nature,  is  only 
our  firft  habit ;  and  Buffon  affirmed  that  “  Genius 
is  only  a  greater  aptitude  to  Patience,”  applied  ta 
every  thing  which  contributes  to  form  Genius. 
Invention  itfelf  depends  on  Patience  ;  contemplate 
your  fubjedf  long,  till  a  fort  of  ele&ric  fpark  con- 
vulfes  for  a  moment  the  brain,  and  fpreads  down  to 
the  very  heart  a  glow  of  irritation. — This  deferip- 
tion  is  remarkable. 

Lr  the  Difcourfes  of  Reynolds,  this  principle  is 
laid  down  as  the  foundation  of  all  excellence  in 
art,  u  Not  to  enter  into  metaphysical  difeuffions 
on  the  natnre  and  effence  of  genius,  I  will  venture 
to  affert,  that  qffiduity,  unabated  by  difficulty,  and  a 
di/pofition  eagerly  directed  to  the  object  of  its  pur- 
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fuit,  will  produce  effeCts  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
fome  call  the  refult  of  natural  powers."  Johnfcn 
has  touched  on  this  topic  in  the  twenty-fifth  and 
forty-third  Ramblers,  and,  in  the  perfon  of  Imlach, 
we  are  inftruCted,  that  when  he  refolved  to  make 
himfelf  a  poet,  he  tells  us  that  “  he  faw  every  thing 
with  a  new  purpofe.”  The  entire  work  of  Hel- 
vetius  inculcates  the  fame  principles. 

Rouifeau  is  the  adverfary  of  this  fyftem ;  he 
adopts  the  popular  notion  that  the  aptitude  of 
men  for  the  underftanding  merely  depends  on 
their  refpe&ive  organifation.  The  French  Plato, 
it  is  well  known,  contradicts  himfelf  throughout 
his  works;  and  on  no  fubjeCt  fo  much  as  on  the 
prefent.  Helvetius  has  collected  his  contradic- 
tionsj  thefureft  and  the  moil  modeft  mode  of  confut¬ 
ing  a  writer  of  the  fineft  genius.  Fie  has  alfo  thrown 
out  an  oblcrvation,  which  difclofes  the  fource  of 
the  errors  of  RoulTeau.  He  fays,  “  The  contra¬ 
dictions  of  this  celebrated  writer  are  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  Flis  obfervalions  are  almoft  always 
juft,  and  his  principles  almoft  always  falfe  and  trite. 
From  hence  his  errors.  Little  fcrupulous  in  ex¬ 
amining  opinions  generally  received,  the  number 
of  thofe  he  adopts  impofe  on  him.” 

We  fee  the  opinion  of  Reynolds,  on  the  genius 
for  painting;  we  fhall  contrail  it  with  that  of 
Rouifeau ;  and  we  may  then  inquire,  if,  on  this 
i'ubjeCt,  the  opinion  of  a  philofopher  and  a  pain¬ 
ter  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  him  who  only  was  a 
philofopher. 


Roufleau, 
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RoulTeau,  in  his  Emilius,  book  iii.  p.  10O,  amttfes 
his  readers  with  an  anecdote.  He  tells  us,  he  was 
acquainted  with  a  fervant  who,  having  frequently 
obferved  his  mailer  paint  and  delign,  felt  a  furious 
paffion  to  become  a  painter  and  defigner.  He 
palled  three  years,  nailed  to  his  chair,  in  painting 
and  deligning  ;  and  nothing  but  attendance  on  his 
majter  could  take  him  away  from  his  pleating  oc¬ 
cupations.  At  length,  favoured  by  his  matter,  and 
affifted  by  the  inftrudlions  of  an  artift,  he  quitted 
his  livery,  and  lived  by  the  produce  of  his  pencil.— 
I  lhali  now  quote  the  very  expreffions  our  author 
employs  :  “  Till  a  certain  point,  perfeverance  fuf- 
fices  in  lieu  of  genius  ;  he  has  reached  this  point, 
and  will  never  pafs  it.  The  conltancy  and  emula¬ 
tion  of  this  honell  man  are  laudable;  but  he  will 
never  paint  but  for  lign-pofts.” 

With  fadts  like  thefe,  the  fyftem  I  have  adopted 
is  ever  combated  ;  but  1  could  never  fee  in  one  of 
thefe  fadts  any  thing  which  would  fuffer  an  in~ 
veftigation.  Here  is  a  young  man,  who  has  al¬ 
ready  attained  a  certain  age,  who  is  in  the  daily 
fervice  of  his  mailer,  and  who,  without  preparatory 
inftrudlions,  or  various  models,  feels  “  the  eager 
difpolition,”  and  the  neceffary  “  affiduity.”  But 
both  the  dilpofition  and  the  affiduity  are  very  im- 
perfedl.  An  artift  who  is  incelfantly  performing 
domeftic  bulinefs,  mull  be  clafted  among  thole 
whofe  moral  lituation  infallibly  enfeebles,  and  al- 
moft  annihilates,  genius.  This  young  man,  had  he 
known  no  other  fervice,  but  his  art,  and  no  other 
•mailer  but  a  Reynolds,  it  is  not  improbable,  with 

his 
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his  difpofition  and  affiduity,  might  have  become  a 
great  artift.  All  this  only  tends  to  prove,  that  the 
great  difficulty  of  becoming  a  man  of  genius  con- 
lifts,  among  others,  in  his  moral  lituation;  and  that 
no  footman  has  any  chance  of  becoming  a  great 
artift. 

On  this  delicate  topic  I  ffiall  hazard  the  follow¬ 
ing  rapid  glance :  In  the  rude  periods  of  fociety, 
when  a  writer  can  have  but  few  predeeeflors,  he 
will  pour  forth,  what  Milton  elegantly  and  fvveetly 
terms  “  Virgin  Fancies.”  He  rauft  then  medi¬ 
tate  on  the  great  original  Nature ;  the  impreffions 
muft  be  vivid,  though  rude,  and  the  combinations 
novel,  though  wild.  Some,  whofe  phyftcal  fen- 
fibility,  improved  by  imperceptible  habit,  may  re¬ 
ceive  fenfations  more  li srely  than  others,  will  exer- 
cife  a  facility  and  celerity  of  conception  apparent¬ 
ly  fupernatural  to  the  vulgar  and  the  ignorant. 
In  the  latter  clafs  even  the  higheft  minds  muft 
then  be  ranked  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
artift  himfelf  is  not  lets  perfuaded  than  his  ad¬ 
mirers,  that  he  is  agitated  by  a  certain  impulfe, 
and  that  his  performances  could  not  be  produced 
by  human  means.  Ejt  Deus  in  Nobis,  exclaims 
the  l'elf  wondering  Ovid,  at  a  later  period  indeed, 
but  when  the  philofophy  of  the  mind  had  made  but 
little  progrefs.  Hence  the  origin  of  that  fanciful 
interpofition  of  nature  in  the  cafe  of  men  of  ge¬ 
nius  ;  and  it  is  then  that  poets  are  regarded  as 
prophets,  and  philofophers  as  magicians. 

The  Monkiffi  ages  blended  many  of  the  abfurdi- 
ties  of  polytheifm  with  their  peculiar  ones  ;  and  it 

was 
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was  in  this  period,  Erafmus  informs  us,  that  that 
Gothic  adage  was  formed,  worthy  of  Monkifli  tafte 
and  Monkiffi  credulity;  poeta  nafcitur,  non  Jit', 
which  an  excellent  judge  of  poetry  (Ben  Jonfon) 
contradicts,  by  affirming,  that  a  poet  may  be  made, 
as  well  as  born.*  But  a  great  revolution  appears  in 
the  world  of  tafte  ;  the  flame  of  inveftigation  rifes 
gradually  in  the  moft  fecret  retirements  of  nature. 
She  comes,  in  all  her  fimplicity,  and  all  her  folitary 
majefty,  unaccompanied  by  the  adventitious  fplen- 
dours  of  fancy,  the  grotefque  chimeras  of  aftonifli- 
ment,  and  the  terrific  forms  of  fuperltition,  When 
we  underhand  nature,  what  becomes  of  appari¬ 
tions,  of  witchery,  of  prophecy,  and  the  infpi- 
ration  of  genius  ? 

Genius  may  now  be  divided  into  an  enthtifiafm 
caught  from  nature,  and  an  enthufiafm  received 
from  art. 

The  enthufiafm  from  nature  is  diftinguifhed  by 
it’s  facility,  celerity,  and  vividnefs ;  fufficient  to 
form  an  ardent  effufion  in  the  early  periods  of 
fociety.  Such  are  the  relicks  of  all  ancient-poetry. 
But  as  the  fphere  of  poetical  invention  mnft  then 
be  very  circumfcribed,  we  obferve,  in  fuch  compe¬ 
titions,  a  recurrence  of  the  fame  objects  and  the 

fame 

*  Goldfmith  fays  of  Nero,  he  was  defirous  of  becoming  a 
Poet,  but  unwilling  to  undergo  the  pains  of  ttudy,  which  a 
proficiency  in  that  art  requires  ;  he  was  defirous  of  being  c 
Poet  ready  made  “  Goldfmith  was  a  judge  by  experience  ;  his 
poems  are  really  made ,  but  were  not  readily  made ;  taken  up 
at  different  times,  and  purfued  through  long  intervals;  the 
poetry  of  a  philofophical  age,  the  union  of  reafon  and  ta.Jie ; 
but  infpiration  never,  certainly,  entered  into  bis  thoughts. 
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fame  ideas.  Man  creates  by  imitation ;  but  lie 
creates  little  in  the  infancy  of  focietjq  becaule  he 
has  fcarcely  any  thing  to  imitate.  When  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  eifufions  of  the  Bards,  the  wild  poetry 
■of  the  Indians,  and  even  Olfian,  who  probably  has 
received  many  modern  embellifhments,  we  per¬ 
ceive  that  paucity  of  ideas  which  muft  be  natural 
at  this  period  of  fociety.* 

This  enthufiafm  from  nature  diminiflies  in  tlie 
jprogrefs  of  refinement.  Artifis  not  infrequently 
complain  that  nature  is  nearly  exhaufted,  and  not 
without  reafon ;  for  it  would,  perhaps,  aftonifii 
Tome,  if  they  were  fiiown  how  very  few  original 
notions  form  the  great  treafury  of  human  inven¬ 
tion.  Nature  is  regular  in  her  grand  characterif- 
tics.  She  is  ever  the  fame  univerfal  power ;  but  in 
the  progrefs  of  fociety  a  great  variation  obtains  in 
the  human  paffions.  We  all  think  alike  on  certain 
objects  in  their  general  conception,  but  molt  think 
■differently  in  their  individual  examination  ;  hence 
criticifm  has  obferved,  that  the  beauties  of  art  are 
fometimcs  local,  and  fometimes  univerfal.  Pure 
nature  at  length  difgufts  by  it’s  obvioufnefs  and  it’s 
facility;  elegance,  the  charahteriftic  of  refinement, 
means  a  feleCtion,  and  at  this  period  the  offenfive 

rudenefs 

*  Homer  mud  not  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  enthu¬ 
fiafm  from  nature  :  nor  can  he  be  confidered  as  the  mod  ori¬ 
ginal,  becaufe  he  is  the  mod  ancient  of  our  clailic  poets. 
We  are  told  that  fcarcely  any  fpecies  of  learning  was  un¬ 
known  to  him  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Maeonian  was  not 
more  original  than  his  imitator  the  Mantuan,  and  that  his 
immortal  labours  were  compofed  with  an  enthufiafm  from  art 
as  well  as  from  nature. 
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rudenefs  of  truth  is  difguifed  by  the  attractive 
graces  of  verifimilitude.  A  noble  fentiment  oc¬ 
cupies  the  foul  of  the  artift,  and  he  toils  after  an 
ideal  perfection.  The  richeft  combinations  throw 
■their  dazzling  light  on  his  imagination  ;  emulation 
■rivals  and  furpaffes ;  in  this  glorious  tirife  indi¬ 
vidual  is  oppofed  to  individual  and  people  to  peo¬ 
ple.  Our  galleries  are  tilled  with  pictures,  and  our 
libraries  with  poems. 

A  diverfity  of  genius  becomes  more  diftinguifh- 
able  as  tafte  becomes  more  exquitite.  One  kind  is 
peculiar  to  this  age  ;  the  genius  of  feveral  can  now 
be  made  to  produce  an  original  one.  A  ftudent,  to 
borrow  an  expreffion  from  chemiftry,  amalgamates 
the  characteriftics  of  preceding  mafters.  The  hif- 
toryof  the  orders  in  architecture  is  the  hiftory  of 
genius.  We  have  firft  the  rude  Tufcan,  then  the 
chafte  Doric,  and  the  elegant  Ionic,  and  the  light 
Corinthian ;  till  at  length  appears  the  Compofite, 
uniting  thefe  varieties. 

Models  are  now  propofed  by  critics  ;  for  Art  is 
now  IV. (pended  on  a  point ;  if  by  our  dexterity  we 
preferve  -not  the  equilibrium,  if  w’e  pafs  or  decline 
from  the  point,  we  Hide  into  barbarifm.  In  vain 
fome  daring  fpiriis  fcorn  the  mandates  of  tafte  ; 
Time  is  the  avenger  of  negledled  Criticilm. 

At  this  period  fome,  enamoured  of  the  illufive 
idea  of  original  poiccrs,  pretend  to  draw  merely 
from  the  fountains  of  nature.  Uneducated  artifts 
oecationallv  appear  among  the  lower  occupations 
of  life,  who  are  immediately  received  as  original 
geniufes.  But  it  is  at  length  perceived,  that  the 

genuine 
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genuine  requifites  of  poetry,  at  this  period  of  re¬ 
finement,  are  not  only  beyond  their  reach,  but 
often  beyond  their  comprehenfion.  .  Thefe  infpired 
geniufes  have  never  furvived  the  tranfient  feafon 
ot  popular  wonder,  and  generally  derive  their  me¬ 
diocrity  from  the  facility  of  confulting  the  finiihed 
-compofitions  of  true  genius.  I  know  of  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  obl'ervation. 

Nor  muft  we  conceive  that  that  vein  of  imita¬ 
tion  which  runs  through  the  works  of  great  artifts, 
is  a  mechanical  procefs.  By  an  intenfe  ftudy  of 
preceding  matters  they  are  taught  the  enchant¬ 
ments  of  art;  marvellous  and  exquifite  ftrokes 
which  only  glimmer  in  Nature.  A  fine  copy  of 
nature  afleCts  their  organs  more  than  a  real  fcene. 
On  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  the  moft 
capital  productions  of  our  firft  artifts,  are  really 
-compofed  in  this  manner.  Raphael  borrowed  as 
freely  from  other  painters  as  Milton  from  other 
poets. 

It  may  now  be  enquired,  that,  fince  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  there  are  caules  which  may  difable  a  genuine 
ftudent  from  acquiring  genius,  what  is  gained  by 
this  new  fyftem  ?  We  reply,  an  uleful  knowledge  of 
truth,  and  a  contempt  for  that  popular  prejudice, 
which  ever  echoes  the  pernicious  notion,  that  an 
artift  muft  be  born  with  a  peculiar  genius  or  intel¬ 
lectual  conftruCtion. 

An  ardent  youth  is  foon  difmayed  at  the  firft 
difficulties  of  art,  becaufe  he  eafily  imagines  that  a 
maxim  which  has  been  fo  long  received  as  incon- 
ieftable  is  therefore  incontrovertable.  I  believe 
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that  the  fuccefs  of  an  art ift  oftener  depends  on 
good  luck  than  on  organifation.  Ariftotle  has  laid, 
that  lo  become  eminent  in  any  profeffion  three 
things  are  requifite ;  nature,  ftudy,  and  practice. 
-How  often  does  it  become  necefiary  to  erafe  the 
•word  nature,  and  fupply  it’s  place  by  good  fortune  / 
We  often  lofe  much  when  we  inform  a  young  ar- 
tift,  that  he  mult  have  been  born  a  poet,  or  a  pain¬ 
ter ;  fince  it  is  impollible  to  decide  whether  he  is 
born  fucli  unlefs  he  practifes  the  arts;  and  it  is 
certain  that  no  excellence  in  art  can  be  acquired 
without  long  aud  unwearied  induftry.  Artifts  who 
have  evinced  nothing  of  this  birth-right  in  their 
early  attempts  have  l’ometimes  concluded  by  being 
great  artifts.  Induftry,  whether  it  confift  in  an  in- 
ceffant  exercife  of  the  faculties,  by  meditating  on 
the  labours  of  others,  or  in  obfervations  on  what 
palles  around  us,  is  the  fureft  path  of  Fame ;  but 
Inch  intervening  obftaeles  as  may  oppofe  our  pro-' 
grels,  are  in  the  power,  not  of  philofophy,  but  of 
.fortune. 

There  is  a  remarkable  obfervation  made  by  So¬ 
crates  on  this  int.erefting  fubject,  which,  while  it  al¬ 
lows  much  to  a  certain  pvedijpofition  in  fome  minds 
over  others,  includes  the  ncceftity  of  induftry.  He 
fays :  “  As  we  fee  fome  bodies  more  robult  than 
.  others,  fo  there  are  all'o  fouls  more  or  lei's  vigorous 
in  comparifon  to  each  other.  But  there  is  no  dif- 
pofition  which  does  not  improve  greatlj-  by  cul¬ 
ture  ;  the  molt  happy  difpolitions,  as  well  as  the 
lefs  favoured,  have  need  of  inftruetion  and  ftudy  in 
order  to  excel  in  any  thing  whatever."  If  there¬ 
fore 
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fore  “  the  lefs  favoured  difpofitions,”  by  labour  vi- 
goroufly  continued,  at  length  acquire  excellence, 
the  great  point  in  the  Helvetian  Syftem  (if  we  are 
to  call  it  thus)  is  confirmed.  Lavater  has,  with  his 
accuftomed  enthufiafm,  adopted  the  popular  idea 
of  Genius.  He  ftrenuoully  afferts  that  “  A  man 
can  only  do  what  he  is  capable  of  doing,  or  be  but 
■what  he  is.  He  can  rife  to  a  certain  degree  ;  but 
farther  he  cannot  go  were  his  life  at  flake.-— By 
dint  of  application  you  may  equal  a  man  of  talents 
who  is  carelefs  ;  and,  with  conliderable  talents,  it  is 
poflible  to  come  near  genius  which  has  never  had 
the  opportunity  or  the  means  of  unfolding  itfelf ; 
or  rather  application  seems  to  rife  to  the  level  of 
talents,  and  talents  to  the  level  of  genius.  Every 
One  muft  remain  what  he  is  ;  only  it  is  poflible  for 
him,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  perfedl,  to  extend,  and 
to  unfold  Mmfelf.  Every  individual  is  a  mailer 
within  the  circle  of  his  own  domain,  be  it  great  or 
fmall.  He  tnay  cultivate  his  own  eftate  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it’s  revenue  may  equal  that  of  a  terri¬ 
tory  twice  as  large,  whofe  cultivation  is  neglected.” 

This  literary  controverfy,  Which  has  lately  beenfo 
frequently  renewed,  turns  entirely  on  a  mifoonftruc- 
tion  of  terms.  That  which  the  moderns  call  an 
aptitude  to  patience  is  only  another  term  for  what 
thetwifg’fl/'  call  genius.  This  certainly  depends  on  Or¬ 
ganisation. — Induftry  can  do  every  thing  but 
create  this  power.  It  is  with  genius  as  with  finging: 
a  finger  may  acquire  tafle,  art,  and  every  re¬ 
finement  ;  but  a  Voice  muft  be  the  Gift  of 
Nature. 
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On  Literary  Industry. 

Vv  HEN  youthful  genius  meditates  on  a  great 
compolition,  he  does  not  ufually  refledt  on  the  mode 
of  it’s  performance  ;  his  defpair  is  equal  to  his  ad¬ 
miration  ;  and  there  is  danger  that  he  may  refera¬ 
ble  the  young  arithmetician,  who  refigned  his  art, 
becaufe  in  the  firlt  leflons  he  had  obferved  the 
total  amount  of  an  immenfe  (cries,  which  he  could 
not  fuppofe  he  was  born  to  comprehend. 

If  a  Savage  wandering  in  his  woods,  a  ecu  homed 
to  no  other  habitation  than  his  dark  cave,  or 
lll-conftructed  hovel,  Ihould  difeover  an  edifice 
confiderable  in  it’s  magnitude  and  regular  in 
it’s  arrangement,  he  would  immediately  con¬ 
clude  that  it  was  the  refidence  of  a  divine 
being,  conftrudted  by  divine  power :  he  would, 
confider  that  no  human  hand  could  raife  the  co¬ 
lumns,  and  no  human  defign  could  invent  fo  beau¬ 
tiful  an  order.  If  the  Savage,  however,  becomes, 
inftructed,  he  difeovers  that  it’s  author  was  a  being 
of  his  own  fpecies,  that  the  hand  which  eredted. 
was  fuperior  in  fkill,  but  not  in  llrength,  to  his 
own;  and  that,  if  he  would  fubmit  to  the  fame  di¬ 
rections  which  conducted  the  other,  he  might  him- 
felf  be  capable  of  producing  a  fimilar  compolition. 
This  Savage  is  the  unrefledting  reader,  or  that 
dimple  youth  whole  admiration  doles  with  de¬ 
fpair. 

Few  works  of  magnitude  prefented  themfelves 
at  once,  in  full  extent  to.  their  authors ;  patiently 

were-, 
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were  they  examined,  and  infenlibly  were  they 
formed.  We  often  obferve  this  circumftance  no¬ 
ticed  in  their  prefaces.  Writers  have  propofed  to 
themfelves  a  little  piece  of  two  acts,  and  the  farce 
has  become  a  comedy  of  five ;  an  effay  lvvells  into 
a  treat ife,  and  a  treatife  into  volumes  ! 

Let  us  trace  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  in  the 
formation  of  it’s  fpeculations.  At  the  fil'd  glance 
a  man  of  genius  throws  around  a  fubjecl  he  per¬ 
ceives  not  more  than  one  or  two  ftriking  circum- 
ftances  unobferved  by  another.  As  he  revolves 
the  fubjedt,  the  whole  mind  is 'gradually  agitated; 
acquiring  force  by  exertion,  he  difcovers  talents 
that  he  knew  not  he  pofiefled.  At  firft  he  faw  (ex¬ 
cept  the  few  leading  objedts  which  invited  his  con¬ 
templation)  every  thing  dimly  ;  to  the  ftudious  eye 
of  genius  every  thing  becomes  orderly  and  diftindt; 
the  twilight  gradually  dilperfes,  and  every  form  • 
fhines  in  the  brilliant  light  of  imagination.  Like 
viewing  a  landfcape  at  an  early  hour  in  a  fummer 
morning,  the  riling  fun  perhaps  only  refts  on  a 
particular  objedt,  and  the  fcene  is  wrapt  in  mift ;  . 
as  the  light  and  warmth  in  create  the  mills  fade, 
and  the  fcene  a  flumes  it's  varied  charms.  Gibbon 
tells  us,  of  his  Roman  Hiltory,  “  At  the  outlet  aU 
was  dark  and  doubtful ;  even  the  title  of  the  Work, 
the  true  sera  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Empire; 
the  limits  of  the  introdudition,  the  divifions  ol  th* 
chapters,  and  the  order  of  the  narration;  and  I  was 
often  tempted  to  call;  away  the  labour  of  fevcn 
years.”  \V  inckelman  was  long  loft  in  compofing 
his  capital  work.  The  Tliftory  of  Art;  a  hundred 
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fruitlefs  attempts  were  made  before  he  could  feike 
the  leading  idea.  Akenfide  exquifitely  deferibes 
the  prog-refs  of  genius  in  it’s  delightful  reveries. 

In  the  preceding  eflay  we  have  obferved  that  the 
greateft  works  have  been  infenfibly  formed ;  that 
the  flighted;  conceptions  may  ferve  for  the  leading 
circumftances  of  even  works  of  magnitude,  three 
modern  eompofitions  of  great  and  kindred  merit 
may  prove.  That  exquifite  poem  Les  Jar  dins,  of 
the  Abbe  de  Lille,  derives  it’s  ex-iftence  from  the 
Ample  circu mftance  of  a  lady  alking  for  a  few 
verfes  on  rural  topics.  His  fpeeimens  pleafed,  and 
tire  poet,  animated  by  a  fmile,  heaped  {ketches  on 
fketches,  till  he  found  himfelf  enabled  to  weave 
them  into  a  concording  whole,  which  forms  one  of 
the  fined  didabtie  poems  in  the  language.  “  The 
Botanic  Garden”  was  at  firft  only  a  few  loofe  def- 
criptions  of  flowers,  which  cafually  excited  the 
poet’s  philofophical  curioflty ;  and  we  have  only  to 
lament  that  the  Englilh  bard  wanted  the  addrefs 
or  the  induftry  of  the  French  poet :  A  deficiency 
of  interefting  order  is  the  radical  defeat  of  that 
compofition.  “  The  Pleafures  of  Memory”  was 
the  flow  and  perfebt  production  of  ten  years  ;  the- 
poet  at  firft  propofed  a  fimple  defeription  in  a  few 
Sines  ;  but,  imperceptibly  conduced  by  his  medita¬ 
tions,  from  thefe  few  verfes  was  at  length  com- 
pofed  a  poem,  important  alike  for  it’s  extent,  it’s 
inveftigation,  and  it’s  beauty.  Similar  circum¬ 
ftances  gave  the  origin  of  the  Lutrin ;  and  the 
Dunciad  is  an  amplification  of  the  Mac  Flecnoe  of 
Dry  den.  The  Hemiade  of  Voltaire  was  at  firft 
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only  intended  for  a  poem  on  the  League,  and  it’s 
want  of  unity  of  defign,  as  an  epic,  arofe  from  this 
circumftance. 

Meditation  may  be  defined  the  induftry  of  the 
mind.  On  it’s  habitual  exertion  depend  all  our 
great  efforts;  for  literary  induftry  to  obtain  it’s 
purpofe  muff  become  habitual.  It  is  then,  where— 
ever  we  go,  whatever  we  fee,  from  what  we  read, 
and  what  we  hear,  fome  acquifitions  are  brought 
to  adorn  our  favourite  topics.  Like  that  ancient 
general,  who,  in  the  profoundeft  peace,  praftifed 
ftratagems  of  war,  and  when  walking  with  his- 
friends,  and  arriving  at  fome  remarkable  fpot,  was- 
accufiomed  to  confult  with  them  on  a  mode  of 
defence  or  attack.  Hence  he  derived  the  rare 
talent  of  ever  being  accompanied  by  his  genius, 
and  to  this  general  the  victories  of  war  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  labours  of  peace.  The  great  poet 
and  the  great  painter  are  alike  intent  on  their  re- 
fpeftive  objects;  and  do,  no  lets  than  this  general, 
pals  their  remarkable  fpots  without  bringing,  home 
fentiments  and  images,  forms  and  colours. 

The  greateft  works  have  been  derived  from  petty 
commencements,  and: always  formed  by  flow  and 
gradual  renovations  of  induftry.  Induftry,  indeed, 
is  but  a  mean  word,  and  appears  more  appropriate 
to  mechanical  labours  than  to  the  operations  of 
genius.  If  genius  is  to  be  conftdered  as  infpi- 
ration,  the  phiiofaphers  of  this  literary  age  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  we  have  produced  no  works  of 
genius ;  and  that  even  the  livelieft  conceptions  of 
our  poets  are  rarely  formed  with  tha±  celerity  and; 
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fury  which  fome  are  yet  fo  credulous  and  fo  ig¬ 
norant  as  to  fuppofe.*  Whenever  the  manufcripts 
of  a  great  genius  have  been  difcovered,  this  truth 
has  ever  been  confirmed;  The  indu-ftry  which  we 
are  now  to  underhand  refembles  but  little  me¬ 
chanical  afliduity  ;  it  is  a  continued  exercife  of  the 
nobleft  faculties,  which  expand  as  they  are  ufed ; 
a  refolute  intellectual  labour,  a  combination  of. 
many  means  to  obtain  one  end.  It  is  ftudy  in¬ 
vigorated  by  meditation  ;  it  is  criticifm,  which,  if 
we  may  fo  exprefs  ourfelves,  is  a  continuation  or 
fupplement  of  the  fpirit  of  the  original  author. 

This. 

*  Frefnoy  fays,  in  His  Art  of  Painting, 

By  tedious  toil  no  paffions  are  exprefs’d. 

His  hand  who  feels,  them  Itrongelt  paints  them  Bell. 

Reynolds  explains  this  popular  prejudice  in  this  manner: 
“  A  Painter,  whatever  he  may  feel,  will  not  be  able  to  exprefs- 
it  on  canvafs  without  having  recourfe  to  a  recolleftion  of 
thofe  principles  by  which  that  paffion  is  expreffed ;  the 
mind  thus  occupied  is  not  likely  at  the  fame  time  to  be  pof- 
feifed  with  the  paffion  which  he  is  reprefenting,  an  image  may 
be  ludicrous,  and  in  it’s  firit  conception  make  the  Painter 
laugh  as  well  as  the  Spedlator;  but  the  difficulty  of  his  art 
makes  the  Painter,  in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  equally  grave, 
and  ferious,  whether  he  is  employed  on  the  moli  ludicrous  or 
the  moll  folerrn  fubjedh” 

It  is  exadtly  the  fame  with  literary  compofition.  When  But¬ 
ler  or  Cervantes  were  compoiing  their  Quixote  or  Hudibras, 
they  were  as  grave,  and  as  laboroufly  applied  to  their  page  as 
Horner  or  Milton.  But  how  many  imagine,  that  the  ludi¬ 
crous  compofitions  of  the  firft  were  written  as  ludicroufly  and 
as  eafily  as  they  appear  to  the  world  !  A  modern  comic  wri¬ 
ter  was  one  day  very  ferioufly  thoughtful ;  being  alked  by 
a  friend  why  he  was  fo,  replied,  “  I  an}  making  a  joke  for 
Mrs.  Jordan.” 
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This  induftry  is  that  art,  which  feizes,  as  if  it  were" 
by  the  rapidity  of  infpiration,  whatever  it  difcovers 
in  the  works  of  others  which  may  enrich  it’s  own 
ftores  ;  which  knows  by  a  quick  apprehenfion  what 
to  examine  and  what  to  imbibe;  and  which  re¬ 
ceives  an  atom  of  intelligence  from  the  minds  of 
others  on  it’s  own  mind,  as  an  accidental  fpark,  fall¬ 
ing  on  a  heap  of  nitre,  is  fuificient  to  raife  a 
powerful  blaze. 

If  we  look  into  literary  biography,  we  perceive' 
that  every  illuf-trious  writer,  in  one  mode  or  ano¬ 
ther,  was  an  indefatigable  ftudenU  Tillotfon  ob- 
ferves,  that  whenever  the  ancient  hiftorians  de- 
fcribe  an  eminent  character,  they  ever  employ  thefe 
expreffions:  that  he  was  inert dib'tli  induftvia,,- dili~ 
gentia  fmgulari.  Cicero  and  Pliny,  to  habituate 
themfelves  to  the  graces  of  the  Grecian  writers, 
even  at  a  remote  period  of  life,  practifed  the  la¬ 
bours  of  tranflation,  and  there  was  no  mode  or  art 
they  omitted  proper  for  correction.  They  read 
their  work  to  ■  a  few  friends,  they  recited  it  to  an 
audience,  and  even  fent  it  to  their  literary  corre- 
fpondents  for  emendation.  This  unwearied  zeal  has 
rendered  their  works  immortal,  and  capable  of  equal¬ 
ling  whatever  the  ambition  of  the  moderns  can  op- 
pofe.  Voltaire,  lively  as  he  may  appear,  was  an  in¬ 
defatigable  ftudent,  and  never  read,  even  at  the  clofe 
of  life,  without  a  pen  in  his  hand.  The  immortal 
and  voluminous  labours  of  the  philosophic  Buffo  ir 
are  derived  from  the  fi  tuple  circumftance  of  early 
riling  ;  he  long  drove  againft  a  natural  indulgence 
of  eale,  and  ufed  fevere  precautions.  Perhaps  no 
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ftudent  was  more  laborious  than  Milton,  and  his- 
induftry  was  even  equal  to  his  genius.  Obferve  the 
model!  and  remarkable  expreifion  he  employs,  in 
one  of  his  profe  works,  alluding  to  his  intention 
of  compofing  an  epic.  After  mentioning  TafTo^ 
he  adds  :  “  It  haply  would  be  no  rafhnefs,  from  an 
equal  diligence  and  inclination,  to  prefent  the  like.” 
Such  was  the  vigilant  indultry  of  Pope,  that  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  derived  his  genius  from  this  charac- 
teriftic. 

It  is  a  truth  of  fome  importance  in  literature  to 
be  known,  that  the  farther  progrefs  we  make  in 
knowledge  renders  ftudy  more  neceffary;  that  as 
tafte  is  more  refined  labour  hecomes  more  effen- 
t'ial ;  and  that  however  modern  writers  mult  lofe 
fomething  of  originality,  they  have,  even  if  their 
fubject  is  preoccupied,  more  difficulties  to  over¬ 
come,  more  art  to  difplay/more  labour  to  exercife, 
more  novelty  to  court,  than  their  anceltors,  who 
wrote  with  the  licentious  lpirit  of  their  age;  and 
who,  though  not  fuperior  in  point  of  courage, 
handled  their  pen  with  a  ferocity  not  permitted  to 
their  more  poliffied  defcendants.. 
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On  the  Influence  of  Climate  on 
the  Human  Mind. 

AMONG  the  follies  of  the  wife,  may  be  ranked 
that  fyftem  which  cireumfcribes  the  energies  of 
the  human  mind  by  the  influence  of  climate.  It 
has  been  confuted,  and  is  {till  believed,  for  there 
are  fome  whom  no  confutations  can  confute  ;  we 
{hall  form  an  enquiry  into  it’s  origin,,  with  fome  no¬ 
tices  of  that  fanciful  chain  it  has  thrown  over  the 
intellects  of  the  moft  vigorous  geniufes,  and  we 
{hall  inculcate  the  independence  of  the  intellectual 
powers.  Benina  in  a  recent  work  (1790)  enquires 
why  polite  literature  has  made  lb  flow  a  progrefs  in 
Germany.  Ho  fioves  render  the  mind  heavier 
than  coal-fires  ?  or  the  beer  of  England  occafion 
more  vivacity  than  the  beer  of  Germany  ?  Is  the 
atmofphere  more  denfe  in  Germany  than  in  Great 
Britain  ? — This  is  a  fpecimen  of  that  critical  fyftem 
which  has  been  carried  to  finch  excefs. 

It  derives  it’s  modern  rejuvenefcence  from  the 
brilliant  Montefquiea,  who,  ever  vigilant  in  finking 
the  mind  by  novelties,  difcovered,  in  the  writings 
of  fome  of  the  ancients,  a  few  fanciful  conjectures 
on  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  human  mind, 
and  thei'e  he  alfo  extended  to  manners.  Curious 
abfurdities,  not  lets  eccentric,  remain  yet  for  fome 
future  Montelquieu  to  adopt.  Thele  flight  con¬ 
jectures  he  leized  with  avidity,  amplified  with  in¬ 
genuity,  decorated  by  the  graces  of  fancy,  and 
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divulged  with  the  triumphant  air  of  a  modern  dif- 
covery. 

Baillet,  who  wrote  at  the  clofe  of  the  lath  cen¬ 
tury,  without  a  folitary  charm  of  Montefquieu’s 
fancy,  was  well  acquainted  with  this  extravagant 
notion.  Hence,  perhaps,  did  Monteiquieu,-  with 
l’ome  kindred  geniufes,  derive  the  hint.  In  his. 
volume  on  National  Prejudices,  he  adverts  to  this, 
fyftem,  and  quotes  Hippocrates,  Plato,  Ariftotle, 
Seneca,  and  others,  who  had  conceived  that  the 
temperature  of  the  air  contributes  fomething  to  the 
natural  difpofitions  of  the  mind.  Long  anterior  to 
Montefquieu,  our  own  Milton  expreffed  this  pre¬ 
judice  ■*  and  as  Mangier!  oblerves,  Chardin,  Foil- 

tenelle, 

*  It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  Spenfer,  that  child  o£ 
fancy,  had  on  this  fubjeft,  a  founder  philolophy  than  Milton. 
I  allude  to  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland  ;  it  is  compoled  in 
the  dialogue  manner,  and  one  of  the  fpeakers  conceives  that 
the  barbarity  of  that  country  proceeds  from  the  veiy  genius' 
of  the  foil,  or  influence  of  the  fiars.  But  he  is  juftly  repri¬ 
manded  by  the  other,  in  expreffions  fo  philofophical  and  pleat¬ 
ing,  that  I  fhall  tranfcribe  them “  Surely,  I  fuppofe  this 
but  a  vain  conceit  of  fimple  men ,  which  judge  things  by  their. 
effedls,  and  not  by  their  caufes-,  for  I  would  rather  think  the 
caufe  of  this  evil,  which  hangeth  upon  that  country,  to  pro¬ 
ceed  rather  of  the  unfoundnefs-  of  the  counfels,  and  plots 
which  you  fay  have  been  oftentimes  laid  for  the  reformation, 
or  of  faintnefs  in  following  and  affecting  the  lame,  than  of  any 
fuch  fatal  courfe  appointed  of  God,  as  you  mifdeem;  but  it  is 
the  manner  of  men,  that  when  they  are  fallen  in  any  abfurdity,  or 
their  aftions  fucceed  not  as  they  ’would,  they  are  always  ready  to 
impute  the  blame  thereof  unto  the  heavens,  fo  to  excufe  their  own 
follies  and  imperfections .”  The  admirable  Spenfer  is  another 
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ienelle,  Du  Bos,  and  others,  had  explained  and 
adopted  the  notion..  But  what  the  reafoning  of 
Chardin,  the  wit  of  Fontenelle,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  Du  Bos  failed  to  eftablifh,  was  fixed  by  the  fe- 
dudlive  eloquence  of  Montefquieu.  His  brilliant 
ftrokes  dazzled  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  iced  with, 
an  additional  froft,  the  heart  of  many  a  literary 
Ruffian  and  Dane.  It  is  thus  follies  are  hereditary 
among  writers,  and  one  generation  perpetuates  or. 
revives  the  extinct  follies  of  another. 

It  was  the  talent  of  exquifite  compofition  that 
gave  to  Montefquieu  the  power  of  difguifing  an 
exploded  theory.  Who  can  refill  fuch  poignant 
epigrams  as  thefe,  allowing  that  every  lively  epi¬ 
gram  is  a  conclufive  argument? — “  The  empire  of 
climate  is  the  firft  of  all  empires.” — “  As  we  diftin- 
guifh  climates  by  degrees  of  latitude,,  we-  might 
diftinguifli  them,  thus  to  exprefs  myfelf,  by  de¬ 
grees  of  fenfibility.” — “  In  thofe  countries,  inftead 
of  precepts,  we  muff  have  padlocks.” — Such  is  the 
witty  fyftem  of  the  prefident  Montefquieu,  which 
perhaps  was  firft  conceived  with  a  fmile>  but  con- 
d noted  with  ingenious  gravity.  We  fuffer  our  fol¬ 
lies  to  become  agreeable,  when  we  luffer  them  to. 
become  familiar. 

When  the  “  Spirit  of  laws”  was  firft  publifhed, 
every  literary  centinel  did  not  lilently  admit  the 
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bined  with  die  founded  intellect ;  and  it  is  now,  perhaps, 
the  firft  time  that  Spenfer  the  poet  has  been  quoted  as  Spen- 
fer  the  philofopher, 
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enemy  of  intellectual  freedom,  n®r  was  every  genius 
rendered  fomniferous  by  the  corruptions  of  wit- 
The  alarm  was  given.  This  paradox  kindled  the 
philofophic  indignation  of  Gray,  and  infpired  his 
exquifite  mufe  to  commence  a  poem  of  eon.fi  der- 
able  magnitude,  defigned  to  combat  a  pofitidn  fo 
fatal  to  intellectual  exertion.  Churchill  revolted 
from  the  degrading  notion ;  a  line  on  genius  con¬ 
veys  his  idea,  that  it  is  not  circumferibed  by  local 
fituation ;  for  lays  he, 

“  It  may,  hereafter,  e’en  in  Holland  rife.” 

Armftrong  found  it  neceffary  to  inveigh  with' far-- 
caftic  acerbity  againft  this  fyftem ;  but  it  was  the 
philofophic  Hume  who,  with  folid  arguments,, 
erufhed  the  brilliant  epigrams  of  Montefquieu. 

Filangieri,  who  had  all  the  advantage  of  pofterior 
knowledge  united  to  an  invefrigating  genius,  has 
marched  between  tbefe  fyftem  atifers  and  their  ad- 
verfaries,  by  attempting  to  fhew  that  Climate  in¬ 
fluences  the  mind  as  a  relative,  not  as  an  abfolute 
caufe,  and  that  the  difference  is  not  perceptible  in 
temperate  climates-.  But  one  of  his  political  re¬ 
veries  is  that  of  drying  marlhes  and  felling  woods 
to  change  the  character  of  a  people.  I  much  fear, 
that  the  Italian  (for  his  nation  are  moft  politic  re¬ 
finers)  has  only  miftaken  the  national  humour  of 
Addifon,  who  tells  us,  that  “  a  famous  univerfity 
in  this  land  was  formerly  very  much  infefted  with 
puns ;  but  whether  or  no  this  might  not  arife  from 
th efeus  and  niar/hcs  in  which  it  was  fituated,  and 
q  which 
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which  are  now  drained,  I  muft  leave  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  more  fkilfttl  naturalifts.” 

As  France  is  a  very  extcnfive  country,  and  has 
great  variation  of  climate,  it  offered  an  ample  cir¬ 
cuit  forthele  lyltematilers  to  verify  their  favourite 
pofitions,  by  tracing  the  effects  of  climate  through 
that  diverfified  country.  The  inhabitants  of  cold 
Picardy  were  imagined  to  be  eminent  for  their  in¬ 
defatigable  labour,  and  their  writers  Undents  of 
great  erudition.  But  here,  as  almoft  in  every  in- 
itance,  where  facts  are  produced  to  confirm  this 
fanciful  theorv,  we  mall  find  that  moral  are  ofteti 
taken  for  phyfical  effects.  Bail-let  remarks  on  this 
obfervation  concerning  Picardy,  that  the  induftry 
of  it’s  writers  is  owing  to  thole  devastations  of  war, 
which,  having  injured  the  fortunes  of  the  natives, 
induced  them  rather  to  apply  to  ufeful  than  to 
agreeable  compoiitions,  as  a  means  of  ameliorat¬ 
ing  their  fortune.  Normandy  having  great  ine¬ 
quality  of  climate  was  fuppoled  to  occafion  afimi- 
lar  inequality  in  the  literary  productions  of  it’s 
authors;  and  Auvergne  having  high  mountains 
and  deep  vallies,  was  conjectured  to  produce  both, 
men  of  great  genius  and  great  dullnefs  ;  for  thofe 
born  on  the  mountains  were  laid  to  have  more  de¬ 
licate  organs,  and  a  more  aatherial  fpirit  than  the 
grofs  and  Itu.pid  Undents  of  the  vallies.  Such  are 
the  materials,  which,  with  many  others,  might  be 
employed  in  a  hiltory  of  the  follies  of  philofophy. 

But  if  an  Englilhman  is  amufed  by  thel’e  airy 
fancies,  he  will  come  at  length  to  relent,  with  a  due 
fpirit  of  indignation,  the  national  attacks  which 
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thefe  fantaftie  fyftematifers  have  conftantly  levelled” 
at  our  country.  Britain  has  been  confidered  by 
them  as  a  Beotia.  Profound  difquifitions,  and 
farcaftic  exultations  have  been  made  concerning 
our  foggy  illand  ;  but  the  fame  fogs  remain,  while 
the  fineft  compoutions  now  enrich  our  language. 
The  dailies  of  England  exhibit  models  of  the 
pu  reft  tafte  to  literary  Europe ;  but  moral  caufes 
long  impeded  the  progrefs  of  tafte  in  our  country. 
We  may  refound  our  triumphs  to  the  manes  of  Du 
Bos,#  of  Montelquieu,  and  Winckelman,  who  have 
affirmed  that  we  could  have  no  genius  for  the  fine 
arts,  becaufe  they  informed  the  world  that  the 
fenfibility  of  tafte  was  obftrudted  by  an  obnoxious 
clime.  Such  are  the  fentimeuts  which  have  been 
echoed  from  one  writer  to  another,  till  even  fome 
of  our  own  have  been  pleafed  to  caluminate  them- 
felves. 

Among  many  curious  critieifms  of  foreigners,  I 
muft  not  pafs  filently  Winckelman’s  notion  con¬ 
cerning  Milton.  He  tells  us,  that  all  the  deferip- 
tions  in  the  Paradife  Loft,  excepting  the  amorous 
and  delicate  feenes  of  the  primeval  pair,  are  like 
well-painted  gorgons,  which  refemble  each  Other, 
but  are  always  frightful;  and  this  he  attributes  to 
the  climate.  But  what  is  here  attempted  to  be  de¬ 
preciated,  every  critic  of  tafte  will  conceive  to  be 
tire  terrible  graces  of  a  fublime  poefy.  As  the  fub- 
j net  is  peculiar,  and  of  the  moft  elevated  nature,  foit 

found 

*  This  writer  conceives  that  a  difference  of  talents  in  the 
feme  people,  indifferent  ;  ges,  is  to  be  aferibed  to  fome  vari¬ 
ation  of  their  climate ! 
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found:  in  Milton  a  genius  as  peculiar  and  faculties 
the  moft  elevated.  If  the  Englilh  Mufe  has  fur- 
palled  her  fillers  in  loftiriefs,  Are  yields- not  in  the 
more  delicate  and  fweeter  portions  of  her  art.  Of 
late  we  have  excelled  in  pidlurefque  defcription; 
the  moll  pleafing  paintings  of  nature  variegate  the 
verfe  of  Thomfon,  who,  as  a  fhrewd  obferver  re¬ 
marks,  was  born  more  northerly  than  Milton. 
Goldlinith  has  cultivated  the  fame  powers,  and 
they  have  proved  fo  attractive ,  to  the  public  talle, 
that  Englilh  verfe  can  now  exhibit  fome  of  the 
moll  enchanting  and  the  moll  vivid  feenery  in 
poetry.  The  Mufe  was  conlidered  to  be  under 
a  Ikiey  influence  hut  whenever  a  national  im¬ 
pediment  is  removed,  (and  time,  in  every  polilhed 
nation,  fubverts  fuch  c aides)  that  people  w  ill  not 
fail  of  equalling  the  efforts  of  thofe  who  have  been 
placed  in  happier  circumllances. 

Writers  have  yielded  up  their  fenfations  and 
their  reflecStions  to  this  favourite  theory.  Spence 
has  accounted  for  the  turgidity  of  Lucan  on  the 
principles  of  this  lyftem.  He  fays,  “  The  fu  ellings 
in  his  poem  may  be  partly  accounted  for,  perhaps, 
from  his  being  born  in  Spain,  and  in  that  part  of 
it  which  was  fartheji  removed  from  Greece  and 
Rome.”  But  the  following  inllance  will  parallel 
any  literary  extravagance  :  When  Dyer  gave  the 
v  Fleece,”  he  acquainted  the  world,  to  apologize 
for  the  defedls  of  the  poem,  that  “  It  was  publifh- 
ed  under  fome  di [advantages ;  for  many  of  it’s 
faults  mull  be  imputed  to  the  air  of  a  fenny  country, 
where  I  have  been  for  the  moft  part  above  thefe 
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five  years.”  Warburton,  in  his  anonymous  “  Cri¬ 
tical  and  Philofophical  Enquiry  into  the  Prodigies, 
&c.  of  Hillorians,”  alluding  to  the  eminent  luc- 
cefs  of  the  French  in  tranflations  of  the  ancients, 
imagines  that  our  little  emulation  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature  may  be  attributed  to  the  cold- 
i tefs  of  our  climate.  I  tranfcribe  his  words :  “  The 
Frenchman,  vigorous  and  enterp riling,  is  ambiti¬ 
ous  of  polleffion ;  while  we,  with  a  falfe  modefty  and 
coldnefs ,  natural  from  our  climate ,  content  our- 
lelves  with  a  diftanl  admiration.” 

From  this  it  would  appear,  that  our  climate  has 
of  late  become  much  warmer,  and  therefore  zee , 
lefs  modejl ;  finee  we  have  enriched  our  language 
With  fome  vCrfions  of  the  dallies,  which  vie  with 
the  beauty  of  the  originals.  Such  criticifms  remind 
me  of  a  couplet  of  De  Foe,  whofe  good  fenle  ap¬ 
pears  alfo  to  have  wandered  wildly  into  thefe  fan¬ 
cies.  In  one  of  his  political  poems,  he  fays  of 
his  hero  William  : 

“  Batavian  climates  nouri-lhed  him  awhile, 

Too  great  a  genius  for  fo  damp  a  foil.” 

Even  Milton  credited  this  prejudice.  He  tells  us, 
in  one  of  his  prole  works,  that  he  intends  to  write 
an  epic  “  out  of  our  own  ancient  flories  ;  if  there 
be  nothing  aclverfe  in  our  climate,  or  the  fate  of 
this  age.”  At  a  more  remote  period,  when  he  was, 
near  the  eonclufion  of  his  immortal  labour,  he 
adorns  thefe  erroneous  notions  by  the  charms  oi 
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his  verfe,  and  lays  a  peculiar  ftrefs  on  the  word 
cold.  Thefe  are  the  lines: 

“  — —  higher  argument 

Remains,  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  raife 
That  name,  unlefs  an  age  too  late,  or  told 
Climate ,  or  years,  damp  my  intended  wing.” 

Even  Young,  in  “  The  Merchant,”  complains, 
that  “  his  poetic  vein  runs  Jlow  in  this  cold  cli¬ 
mate.” 

The  notion  of  this  influence  of  the  climate  was 
indeed  fo  univerfal  in  thofe  days,  that  Defcartes 
feared  that  the  warmth  of  the  climate  in  France 
would  too  much  exalt  his  imagination,  and  difturb 
that  temperate  ftate  of  the  mind  neceflary  for  phi- 
lofophical  difcoveries.  He  therefore  took  refuge 
from  the  fun  in  Holland.  All  the  froft  of  the 
northern  climates  could  never  render  his  burning 
imagination  tepid ;  the  vilionary  -would  have 
dreamt  on  a  pillow  of  fnow. 

On  fuel)  foundations  reft  the  brilliant  edifice 
which  the  hand  of  Montefquieu  did  not  confirudf, 
but  only  adorned.  Every  error  of  this  kind  long 
links  an  additional  fetter  on  the  human  mind,  and 
half  the  wifdom  of  man  now  eonfiits  in  deftroying 
the  chains  of  his  own  fabrication. 

Let  us  view  this  topic  in  a  more  inftructive  man¬ 
ner.  Ariftotle,  in  his  Politics,  obferves,  that  the 
northern  nations,  and  generally  all  Europe,  are 
naturally  courageous  and  robuft,  but  are  improper 
for  mental  exertion,  without  powers  for  meditation, 
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jand’ without  induftry  for  the  arts  ;  on  the  contrary* 
tlie  Afiatics  have  great  talents  for  works  of  genius* 
are  inclined  to  real'oning  and  meditation,  and  fkil- 
ful  in  the  invention  and  perfection  of  arts.  The 
reverfc  of, all  this,  in  the  prefent  age,  is  the  truth. 
Ariftotle  drew  this  reprefentation  from  the  exifting 
fcene ;  but  had  that  acute  mind  reflected  on  the 
powers  which  the  cuftoms  and  the  government  of  a 
people  have  over  the  human  mind,  he  had  then 
perceived  that,  not  the  frofts  and  fnows  of  the 
northern  realms  made  men  addiCt  themfelves  to 
war,  but  that  predatory  genius  which  muft  prevail 
in  a  people  who  were  conftantly  diftreffed  by  po¬ 
verty  and  famine.  When  a  new  civilization  had 
taken  place,  and  the  feverities  of  the  climate  were 
mitigated  by  the  beneficial  influence  of  art  and 
fcieuce ;  when  the  defcendants  of  fhefe  men  em¬ 
ployed  their  armaments  in  commerce  as  well  as 
in  war ;  when  their  iron  was  plunged  into  the  re- 
luCfant  bofom  of  earth;  when  in  their  cities  uni- 
verfities  were  erected/academies  inftituted,  and 
the  peaceful  occupations  of  genius  cherifhed  ;  then, 
while  the  fame  climate  exiffed,  the  national  cha¬ 
racters  became  changed.  Heroic  and  polifhed 
Greece  and  Rome  are  now  barbarous  and  pufillani- 
mous ;  and  the  gravity  and  fuperftition  of  the 
Spaniard,  the  politic  and  affaffinating  fpirit  of  the 
Italian,  the  diligence  and  fupplenefs  of  the  Scotch¬ 
man,  and  the  fufpicioufnefs  and  profundity  of  the 
Englifhman,  are  derived  from  their  manners  and 
governments. 

It  was  once  enquired  why  Paris  and  Touloufe 
produced  fo  many  eminent  lawyers.  It  was  long 
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attributed  to  the  climate  ;  till  fome  reafonable  be¬ 
ing  difcovered,  that  the  univerfities  of  thofe  cities 
offered  opportunities  and  encouragements  for  that 
jtudy  which  others  did  not.  The  Germans  have 
long  been  an  injured  literary  nation.  A  tafte  for 
fcience  and  erudition  having  been  diffufed  among 
that  induftrious  people,  they  were  conftantly 
afperfed  by  their  lively  neighbours  for  inveterate 
dullnefs  and  fteril  imaginations.  The  eminent 
fuccels  of  the  French  in  the  Belles  Lettres,  placed 
the  frightened  genius  of  that  nation  in  a  volun¬ 
tary  leclufion ;  of  late,  awakened  from  their 
ftupor,  they  have  produced  fome  fpirited  and 
affecting  works  of  imagination,  which  can  fear  nor 
rivals. 

From  this,  and  the  two  preceding  eflays,  we 
may  conclude,  that  it  is  with  a  people  as  with 
an  individual,  and  with  an  individual,  as  with  a 
people.  The  human  mind  is  indeed  influenced 
not  by  climate,  but  by  government;  not  by  foils, 
but  by  cuftoms  ;  not  by  heat  and  cold,  but  by 
fervitude  and  freedom.  A  happy  education,  an 
elegant  leifure,  and  a  paflion  for  glory,  muft  form 
a  great  man;  as  an  excellent  government,  an  or¬ 
derly  liberty,  and  a  popular  felicity,  muft  form  a 
jo;  re  at  people.  But  for  thefe  purpofes  numerous 
conjunctures  muft  fucceed  each  other,  which,  in 
the  pofttion  of  human  affairs,  can  be  but  rare ;  and 
to  the  prel'ent  moment  no  fyftein  of  education  for 
the  individual,  or  fyftem  of  government  for  the 
people  has  been  dilcovered  which  can  fatisfy 
the  philofophical  mind  ;  a  great  people,  like  a 
great  man,  muft  therefore  become  a  Angularity. 
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On  Novelty  i;n  Literature, 

<(  ALL  is  fa  id/’  exclaims  the  lively  Bruvere ;  hut 
s.t  the  fame  moment,  by  his  own  admirable  reflec¬ 
tions,  confutes  the  dreary  fyftem  he  would  efta- 
blilh.  An  opinion  of  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  lite¬ 
rature  has  been  a  popular  prejudice  of  remote 
existence;  and  an  unhappy  idea  of  a  wife  ancient, 
who,  even  in  his  day,  laments,  that  “  of  books 
there  is  no  end,”  has  been  tranferibed  by  great 
authors,  who,  however,  cannot  be  deemed  great 
politicians. 

This  opinion  ferves  for  the  apology  of  the  idle 
and  the  confolalion  of  the  difappointed  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  lamented  that  it  extinguishes  the  ardour  of 
the  ingenious.  Had  not  genius  felt  itfelf  Superior 
to  this  malicious  dictum  the  world  had  wanted 
nearly  all  it’s  valued  compositions.  He  who  has 
critically  examined  any  branch  of  literature  has 
difeovered  how  little  of  original  invention  is  to  be 
found  even  in  the  molt  excellent  works.  To  add  a  lit¬ 
tle  to  his  predeceSTors  fatisfies  the  ambition  of  the 
firft  geniufes.  The  popular  notion  of  literary  no¬ 
velty  is  an  idea  more  fanciful  than  exabt.  Of 
thefe  unreflecting  cenfurers,  many  are  yet  to  learn 
that  their  admired  originals  are  not  fuch  as  they 
'mistake  them  to  be  either  in  the  parts  or  the  de¬ 
sign  of  their  works.  We  Shall  Shew  how  the  plans 
of  the  molt  original  performances  have  been  bor¬ 
rowed  ;  and  of  the  thoughts  of  the  molt  admired 
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compofitions,  fome  readers  are  yet  to  be  inftru&ed 
that  they  are  not  wonderful  dilcoveries,  but  only 
truths,  of  which  themfelves  felt  the  conviction 
before  the  ingenuity  of  the  author  had  arranged, 
the  intermediate  and  acceffory  ideas,  by  unfolding 
that  confufed  fentiment,  which  thofe  experience 
who  are  not  accuftomed  to  think  with  depth  or 
accuracy. 

Novelty,  in  it’s  rigid  acceptation,  will  not  be 
found  in  any  judicious  production.  I  am  not, 
therefore,  furpriled  at  a  literary  incident  which 
happened  to  a  friend.  To  relieve  the  tedium  of  a 
temporary  retirement  he  took  with  him  feven 
epic  poems ;  he  amufed  his  folitude  by  comparing 
them  with  each  other  ;  and  the  relult  was,  that  he 
found  how  much  each  had  been  indebted  to  it’s 
predeceflbrs.  The  fame  incidents  had  been  tranf- 
planted,  and  the  fame  characters  had  aflumed  a 
different  name ;  but  every  poet  had  his  peculiar 
colouring  and  difpofition,  and  had  created  while, 
he  imitated.  Prior  in  his  preface  to  f<r  Solomon” 
with  fome  exultation  points  out  the  imitations  of 
the  Epic  Poets. 

Voltaire,  as  a  critic  of  tafte,  is  of  the  greateft 
authority.  He  looked  on  every  thing  as  imitation. 
He  obferves  that  the  moft  original  writers  bor¬ 
rowed  one  from  another,  and  fays  that  the  in- 
'ftruciion  we  gather  from  books  is  like  fire;  we 
fetch  it  from  our  neighbours,  kindle  it  at  home, 
and  comxnuicate  it  to  others,  till  it  becomes  the 
property  of  all.  He  has  a  curious  paffage,  in  which 
he  traces  fome  of  the  fined;  campofi lions  to  the 
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fountain  head  ;  and  the  reader  fmiles  when  he  per¬ 
ceives  that  they  have  travelled  in  regular  fuccef- 
•fion  through  China,  india,  Arabia,  and  Greece,  to 
France  and  to  England. 

To  the  obfeurity  of  time  are  the  ancients  in¬ 
debted  for  that  originality  in  which  they  are 
imagined  to  excel.  \\  e  know  how  frequently 
they  accufe  each  other;  and  to  have  borrowed 
copiouily  from  preceding  writers  was  not  confi- 
dered  criminal  by  Inch  ilkiftrious  authors  as  Plato' 
and  Cicero.  It  has  been  offer ved  of  the  Eneid  of 
Virgil,  that  not  only  little  invention  is  difplayed  in 
the  Incidents,  for  it  unites  the  plan  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyffev,  but  even  as  to  many  of  the  particular 
lines,  and  certainly  is  very  deficient  in  the  variety 
of  it’s  characters.  But  on  writers  fo  well  known  as 
the  claffical  we  fhall  not  dwell.  " 

Ourov/n  early  writers  have  not  more  originality 
than  modern  genius  may  afpire  to  reach.  To  imi¬ 
tate  and  to  rival  the  Italians  and  the  French  formed 
their  devotion.  Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Gawin 
Douglas  were  all  fpirited  imitators,  and  Irccue- 
ly  only  mafterly  tranflators.  Spenfer,  the  father 
of  To  many  poets,  is  himfelf  the  child  of  the  Au- 
1  Ionian  Mule  ;  in  borrowing  the  fancy  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  poetry,  he  unhappily  adopted  it’s  form. 
Shakefpeare  has  liberally  honoured  many  writers 
by  unfparing  imitations  ;  he  has  availed  himfelf  of 
their  fentiments,  their  fiyie,  and  their  incidents. 
His  Oberon  was  taken  from  a  French  Romance, 
and  his  Fairies  are  no  more  his  own  original  in¬ 
vention,  than  the  Sylphs  are  of  Pope.  Milton  is 
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inceffantly  borrowing  from  the  poetry  of  his  day. 
I-n  the  beautiful  Mafk  of  Comas  he  preferved  all 
the  circumftances  of  the  work  he  imitated.  The 
Paradife  Loft  is  believed  to  have  been  conceived 
from  a  myftery,  and  many  of  it’s  moft  ftriking 
puit'ages  are  taken  from  other  poets.  Tafto  opened 
for  him  the  Tartarean  Gulph;  the  fublime  deferip- 
tion  of  the  bridge  may  be  found  in  Sadi,  who  bor¬ 
rowed  it  from,  the  Turkifli  theology  ;  the  paradifp, 
of  fools  is  a  wild  flower,  traniplantcd  from  the  vvil— 
dernefs  of  Ariofto.  Jonfon  was  the  ferviie  Have  of 
his  ancient  mafters  ;  and  the  rich  poetry  of  Gray 
is  a  wonderful  tiflue,  woven  on  the  frames,  and 
compofed  with  the  gold  threads  of  others.  To  Cer¬ 
vantes  we  owe  Butler;  and  the  united  abilities  of 
three  great  wits,  in  their  Martinus  Scriblerus, 
could  find  no  other  mode  of  conveyin'’’  their 
powers  but  by  imitating  at  once  Don  Quixote  and 
Monfieur  Oufle.  Pope,  like  Boileau,  had  all  the 
ancients  and  moderns  in  his  pay  ,  the  contributions 
he  levied  were  not  the  pillages  of  a  bandit,  but  the 
taxes  of  a  monarch.  Swift  is  much  indebted  for 
the  plans  of  his  two  very  original  performances. 
The  Travels  of  Gulliver,  to  the  Voyages  of  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  to  the  Sun  and  Moon  ;  a  writer,  who, 
without  the  acu tenets  of  Swift,  has  wilder  fiathe* 
of  fancy.  Dr.  Warton  has  obferved  many  of  his 
ftrokes  in  Bifliop  Godwin’s  Man  in  the  Moon, 
who,  in  his  turn,  muft  have  borrowed  his  work 
from  Cyrano.  Ihe  Tale  of  a  Tub  is  an  imitation 
of  luch  various  originals,  that  they  are  too  numer- 
pus  here  to  mention.  Wotton  obferved  juftly,  that 
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in  many  place?,  the  author’s  wit  is  not  his  own. 
Dr.  Feriar’s  Efiay  on  the  Imitations  of  Sterne 
might  be  confiderably -augmented.  Such  are  the 
writers,  however,  who  imitate,  but  are  inimitable  ! 

We  will  now,  quitting  Britain,  make  a  fhort  ex¬ 
cursion  round  the  reft  of  Europe,  and  viiit  fome  of 
our  neighbours,  that  we  may  not  imagine  they  en¬ 
joy  a  fupefiority  over  our  own  fellow  citizens. 
Montaigne,  with  honeft  naivete,  compares  his 
writings  to  a  thread  that,  binds  the  flowers  of 
others;  and  that  by  inoeflantly  pouring  the  waters 
of  a  few  good  old  authors  into  his  lieve,  fome  drops 
fall  npon  his  paper.  The  good  okl  man,  elfewhere, 
acquaints  us  with  a  certain  ftratagem  of  his  own 
invention,  confiftjng  of  his  inferting  whole  fen- 
tences  from  the  ancients,  without  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  that  the  critics  might  blunder,  by  giving 
Nazar des  to  Seneca  and  Plutarch,  while  they 
imagined  they  tweaked  his  nofe.  Petrarch,  who  is 
not  the  inventor  of  that  tender  poetry  of  which  he 
is  the  model,  and  Boccaccio,  called  the  father  of 
Italian  novels,  have  alike  profited  by  a  ftudious 
pern fal  of  writers,  who  are  now  only  read  by  thofe 
who  have  more  curiofity  than  tafte;  to  the  Tales  of 
the  Minftreis  was  the  Italian  Tale-teller  indebted 
for  many  of  his  plots.  Boiardo  lias  imitated  Pulci, 
and  Ariofto  Boiardo.  The  madnefs  of  Orlando 
Furiofo,  though  it  wears,  by  it’s  extravagance,  a 
very  original  air,  is  only  imitated  from  Sir  Launce- 
lot  in  the  old  Romance  of  Mbi  t  Arthur,  with  which, 
the  late  Mr,  Warton  obferves,  it  agrees  in  every 
leading  civcumftance ;  and  what  is  the  Cardenio  of 

Cervantes 
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■Cervantes  blit  the  Orlando  of  Ariofto  ?  Taflo  has 
imitated  the  Iliad,  and  enriched  his  poem  with 
epifodes  from  the  Eneid.  It  is  curious  to  obferve, 
that  even  Dante,  wild  and  original  as  he  appears, 
when  he  meets  Virgil  in  the  Inferno,  warmly  ex- 
prefies  his  gratitude  for  the  many  fine  pallag.es  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  his  works,  and  on  which 
he  fays  he  had  “  long  meditated.”  Moliere  and 
La  Fontaine  are  confidered  to  polfefs  as  much  ori¬ 
ginality  as  any  of  the  French  writers;  yet  the 
learned  Menage  calls  Moliere  “an  grand  et  habile 
picorcur and  Boileau  tells  us,  that  La  Fontaine 
borrowed  his  ftyle  and  matter  from  Marot  and  Ra¬ 
belais,  and  took  his  fubjects  from  Boccaccio,  Bog- 
gins,  and  Ariofto.  Nor  was  the  eccentric  Rabe¬ 
lais  the  inventor  of  moft  of  his  burlefqUe  narratives, 
and  he  is  a  very  clofe  imitator  of  Folengo,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  macaronic  poetry,  and  not  a  little 
indebted  to  the  old  Facezie  of  the  Italians.  In¬ 
deed  Marot,  Villon,  as  well  as  thofe  we  have  no¬ 
ticed,  profited  by  the  authors  anterior  to  the  age 
of  Francis  I.  Bruyere  incorporates  whole  p  aft  ages 
of  Publius  Syrus  in  his  work,  as  the  tranflator  of 
the  latter  abundantly  fhews.  FA  the  F’urkifh  fpy 
was  Montefquieu  beholden  for  his  Perfian  Letters, 
and  a  numerous  croud  are  indebted  to  Montef- 
quieu.  Corneille  made  a  liberal  ul’e  of  Spanilb  li¬ 
terature  ;  and  the  pure  waters  of  Racine  flowed 
from  the  fountains  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 

Llaving  thus  traced  that  vein  of  imitation 
which  runs  through  the  productions  of  our  greateft 

l  3  authors, 
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authors/*  it  remains  to  ascertain  an  accurate  no- 
tion  of  literary  novelty. 

Benina's  work  on  the  Revolutions  of  Literature, 
is  formed  on  this  principle:  that  there  being  a 
great  uniformity  in  nature,  when  the  perfection  of 
thofe  arts  which  exprefs  the  paffions  is  at  length 
f  cquired,  nature  becomes  exhaufted ;  and  that  at 
this  period,  to  fucceed  in  poetry  or  in  eloquence, 
it  would  require  either  to  extend  nature,  or  to 
create  new  paffions,  which  are  alike  impoffible.  If 
this  were  true,  literary  novelty  might  be,  in  the 
prefent  refinement  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  a  hope- 
lefs  project.  We  mu  ft,  therefore,  controvert  this 
hypothefis,  or  burn  our  pens. 

What  is  a  new  thought  ?  The  queftion  has  been 
refolved  by  Boileau.  It  is  not,  faj^s  he,  what  the 
ignorant  imagine  ;  that  is,  a  thought  which  no  one 
ever  conceived,  or  could  have  poffibly  conceived. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  thought  that  might  have 
occurred  to  any  one,  but  that  fomebody  has  firft 
exprefied :  it  is  what  every  one  thinks,  but  is  faid 
in  a  lively,  fine,  and  new  manner.  Pope,  no  doubt, 
borrowed  his  definition  of  wit,  or  genius,  from  this 
remark.  It  is,  as  he  fays, 

“  What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne’er  fo  well  exprefs' d."' 

It  is,  perhaps,  with  writing  as  with  flioo ting  ;  the 
art  confifis  in  the  aim  of  the  ipertfman,  but  the 
2  objects 

•  *  Marville  compares  fome  of  the  firft  writers  to  bankers, 
who  are  rich  with  the  .alfembled  fortunes  of  individuals, 
and  would  be  often  ruined,  were  the}'  too  hardly  drawn  on. 
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objects  are  always  the  fame.  Good  fen'fe  has  been 
fo  in  all  ages,  fays  Pope  elfewhere,  who,  perhaps, 
had  more  good  fenfe  than  any  poet.  If  we  analyfe 
the  moft  It h  king  paffages  of  o,ur  molt  original  writ¬ 
ers,  we  fhall  find  that  the  naked  idea  had  nothing 
uncommon.  The  fineft  thoughts  derive  their 
beauty  from  the  glow  and  colouring  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  A  friend  of  gr^at  tafte,  in  examining  and 
comparing  the  natural  fentiments  of  two  dialogues 
of  vulgar  courtlhip,  in  the  Exmoor  dialect,  with 
congenial  and  fimilar  ideas  in  poetical  language, 
has  proved  that  the  ground-work  of  the  human 
mind  is  always  the  fame ;  and  that  all  men  think 
alike,  but  exprefs  themfeives  very  differently.  This 
effay,  probably,  only  intended  as  a  literary  am u fe¬ 
me  nt,  majr  however,  be  made  to  elucidate  a  philo- 
fophical  truth. 

Hence  the  moft  forcible  paffages  of  Shakefpeare, 
are  only  delightful  or  energetic  expreliions  of  our 
own  feelings.  Great  writers  muft,  therefore,  bear 
an  affinity  with  each  other;  and  will  eagerly  adopt 
the  images,  the  fentiments,  and  the  very  exprel- 
fions  of  a  kindred  genius.  We  may  account,  on 
this  principle,  for  thole  fimilar  paffages  which  we 
meet  with  in  different  wdrks,  although  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  that  no  connection  exifted  between  the  .w  rit¬ 
ers.  Hence  fometimes  an  Englishman,  finds  in 
Corneille  an  exprellion  which  he  exclaims  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  Shakefpeare  ;  and  a  Frenchman  difeovers  in 
Shakefpeare,  a  fentiment  which  he  feels  equals  the 
eloquence  of  Corneille. 

l  4 
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It  would,  therefore,  appear,  that  there  Is  a- 
manner  in  EXPRESSION  which  may  impart- 
^novelty  to  literary  compofition ;  and  1  add  ally, 
that  there  is  another  manner  of  character, 
which  every  writer  of  genius  exhibits. 

The  Italians  deferibe  a  certain  fenfation  bj’  their 
un  non  Jo  die ;  the  French  by  their  je  ne  J'cai  qnoi ■ ; 
and  we  frequently  fay  <c  a  certain  fome thing.”  The 
foreign  writers  have  compofed  a  great  deal  con¬ 
cerning  this  quality;  and  perhaps  they  have  ob- 
feured  what  is  not  obfeure  in  itfelf ;  for  what  is 
this  occult  fenfation  but  manner  ?  It  accom¬ 
panies  every  interefting  object ;  it  is  the  inexprefii- 
ble  charm  which  creates  fympathy,  or  the  unknown 
fornething  which  produces  antipathy.  Do  we  not 
obferve  the  moft  elfential  truths  on  the  moft  inte- 
relling  topics,  enfeebled,  and  even  rendered  repul- 
live  h  And  do  we  not  fometimes  admire  the  moil 
trivial  objects  when  they  are  touched-  with  all  the 
felicity  of  manner. ^  It  antes  from  the  abfence  or 
the  uie  of  this  prominent  quality,  which  beftows- 
novelty  on  the  moll  familiar  and  delight  on  the 
moft  arid  topics.  The  French  and  Italians  have  a 
i’pecres  of  writing  almoft  peculiar  to  themfelves. 
It  is  called  by  the  former,  Ttajeuniffement,  and  by 
l  he  latter  Rej'acdmento.  This  is  nothing  but  a 
rejuvenefeenee  of  their  ancient  authors,  fuch  as  are 
Ihe  verfions  by  Dryden  and  Pope  of  fome  of  Chau¬ 
cer’s  Tales.  Every  one  is  not  equally  fuccefsful 
in  this  employment ;  and  writers  who  polfefs  a 
liappiaefs  of  manner,  have  dilplayed  in  there  works 

it’a- 
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it’s  full  force;  they  have  given,,  by  mafter-tonches, 
all  the  pleafure  the  originals  once  gave.  In  the 
hands  of  inferior  writers,  the  fame  thoughts  have 
been  as  vigilantly  preserved,  but  not  as  attractive¬ 
ly.  Several  works  of  importance  might  be  noticed, 
which  could  never  be  perufed  in  the  manner  of 
their  original  authors ;  but  fince  they  have  been 
re-written  by  men  of  genius  every  one  perufes 
them.  Manne7'  is  the  firft  acquirement  of  genius  ; 
it  renders  a  fonnet  more  precious  than  a  long  poem, 
and  has  made  fome  authors  more  celebrated  for 
ten  pages,  than  others  who  in  vain  have  written 
ten  volumes.*  Obferve  in  two  of  the  moft  popular 
French  writers,  a  great  contrail  of  manner  ;  Vol¬ 
taire  is  a  wit,  and  takes  us  by  furprife  ;  Rouffeau 
is  an  orator,  and  inlinuates  his  foul  into  our  own ; 
one  points  his  polilhed  epigrams,  and  the  other 
heals  on  us  by  his  pathetic  fentiments  ;  our  mind 
is  the  aim  of  Voltaire,  but  we  yield  our  heart  to 
Rouffeau.  It  is  this  manner  which  enchants  in 
Addifon,  pleafes  in  Melmoth,  and  fooths  in 
Hawkefworth ;  which  fparkles  in  the  brilliant 
periods  of  Shaftelbury,  riles  into  majefty  in  the 

grand 

*  Lord  Bacon  in  his  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  in  fee-' 
tion  xviii.  on  Rhetoric  or  Oratory,  has  obferved  certain 
ftings  and  goads  of  fpeech ;  he  fays  there  are  many  forms  of 
fpeech,  which,  although  of  the  fame  fignifieation,  affeft  men. 
differently  5  as  a  (harp  inftrument  penetrates  more  than  a 
-  blunt  one,  fuppofing  both  of  them  urged  with  equal  force. 
We  are  more  affected  by  hearing  this  expreflion :  How  your 
enemies  will  triumph  in  this  l  than  if  it  were  (imply  faid,  'This 
will  injure  your  affairs, 

^5 
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grand  tones  of  Bolingbroke,  and  awes  in  the  fo« 
lemn  cadences  of  Johnfon.* 

Another  fource  of  literary  novelty  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  imitation.  A  ferviie  imitation  is  ini¬ 
mical  to  the  progrefs  of  art,  but  nothing  is  more 
neceffary  to  prefefve  the  refinement  of  art,  than  a 
frequent  recurrence  to.  it’s  models.  To  literary 
echoes  we  may  apply  the  fenfible  obfervation  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  made  to  one  who  prided  him- 
felf  with  imitating  the  notes  of  the  nightingale  ; 
“  I  prefer  the  nightingale  herlelf.”  We  mult  firlt 

learn 

*  This  manner,  in  every  great  writer,  has  not  efcaped  ob¬ 
fervation.  The  quotations  may  gratify  literary  curiefity. 
The  elegant  author  of  Fitzofborne’s  Letters  has  a  little  Elfay 
on  Grace,  in  which,  after  confeffing  the  difficulty  of  exprefs- 
ing  an  idea  when  language  dees  not  fupply  us  with  proper 
words,  he  clofes  by  faying,  that  “  Sir  William  Temple  may 
be  confidcred  as  the  firft  profe  author  who  introduced  a 
graceful  manner  into  our  language.” 

Addifon,  in  the  160th  Spectator,  fays,  “  I  believe  we  may 
obferve,  that  very  few  writers  make  an  extraordinary  figure 
in  the  world  who  have  not  fometbing  in  their  way  of  thinking 
or  expreff.ng  themfeives  that  is  peculiar  to  them  and  entirely 
their  dot.” 

Rouffeau  the  poet,  in  his  Epiftle  to  Marot,  obferves  of 
great  writers, 

“  Cliacun  d'eux  a  sa  beatjte  precise, 

Qui  le  diftingue,  et  forme  fa  devife." 

It  isfingular  that  De  Foe,  in  his  Effay  on  Proje&s,  notices  a 
manner  in  writing.  Perhaps  he  borrowed  the  notion  from  the 
French  critics;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  what 
idea  he  and  the  writers  of  the  laft  century  formed  of  it,  fmee 
no  one  then  appears  to  have  had  a  peculiar  charafteriftic,  or  em¬ 
ployed  any  of  thofe  artifices  of  competition  which  conftitute 
a  manner. 


learn  to  follow  our  predecelfors  that  we  may  reach 
them,  and,  if  we  have  the  adroit  nets,  we  may  then 
outftrip  them;  a  vulgar  mind  can  only  copy,  a 
fnperior  mind  in  copying  always  becomes  original. 
Among  literary  fafhions  there  once  prevailed  the 
cut  tom  of  imitating  Cicero,  it  was  carried  to  a 
laughable  extravagance,  and  the  correfpoudence 
of  men  of  letters  was  often  long  interrupted,  be- 
cauie  fome  would  require  three  or  four  months  to 
write  a  letter  of  three  or  four  pages.*  Servile  imi¬ 
tation 

*  Thefe  fcholars  were  denominated  Ciceronian! ,  and  as  we 
have  dill  remaining  fome  of  this  clafs  of  pedants,  I  think  the 
reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  have  their  character  exhibited ; 
it  is  laid  with  nearly  as  much  truth  as  ridicule  : 

“  It  was  laughable  to  obferve  thofe  pale  and  melancholy 
vifages  deprive  themfelves  of  every  pleafure,  fly  from  the 
fociety  of  the  living,  as  if  they  were  themfelves  already  dead, 
bury  themfelves  in  the  bier  of  their  ltudy,  and  refrain  from 
every  kind  of  reading,  except  the  works  of  Cicero,  witli  as 
religious  a  care  as  Pythagoras  abftained  from  the  ufe  of  flefli. 
Their  libraries  were  only  diverfified  by  the  different  editions 
of  the  works  of  Cicero.  Their  hidories  were  only  thofe  of 
Ills  life;  and  their  epics  only  frigid  narratives. of  iiis  conful- 
fhip;  the  paintings  and  drawings  in  their  galleries  were  only 
his  portraits  and  aftions.  They  had  his  head  engraven  on 
their  deals,  as  well  as  on  their  hearts.  By  day  and  by  night 
Cicero  was  the  only  objeid  of  their  enquiries  and  converfa- 
tions.  They  preferred  the  honour  of  collecting  certain 
words,  and  arranging  a  round  and  nicely  cadenced  period, 
tp  the  performance  of  the  mod  generous  aftion.  When, 
at  length,  their  painful  vigils  had  attenuated  their  bo¬ 
dies  with  illncfs,  they  died  contented,  fince  they  had  aug¬ 
mented  the  number  of  the  martyrs  of  Cicero,  and  appeared 
in  their  lad  agony  to  be  lefs  pleafed  with  the  hope  of  the 
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tation  is  cenfured  by  the  very  expreffion  ;  that  to 
which  I  now  allude  is  of  a  very  different  jcind,  and 
I  proceed  to  defcribe  it. 

This  imitation  is  peculiar  to  an  age  of  tafte.  It 
is  an  enthufiafm  caught  from  the  ineeffant  ftudy  of 
the  matters  in  compotttion ;  a  fenfibility  and  ver- 
futility  of  tafte  which  receives  the  maimers  of  every 
writer,  and  which  reproduces  their  intermingled 
graces  in  it’s  own  compofttions.  A  writer  who 
pofteffes  this  magical  power,  combines  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  his  predeceflors,  and  without  being  one  of 
them  is  all  of  them.  He  rarely  finds  a  reader 
worthy  of  himfelf,  for  to  relifti  fuch  an  author  re¬ 
quires  a  delicacy  and  perception  equal  to  his  own 
and  it  is  lefs  difficult  to  tafte  the  mere  mannerift, 
•who  has  only  one  character,  than  the  writer  who 
combines  feveral.  A  writer  of  this  defcription  is 
indefatigable  in  the  arrangement  of  his  compofi- 
tion.  A  cultured  imagination  heightens  his  na¬ 
tural  feelings,  and  in  every  part  he  exhibits  the 
lighter  graces  and  glowing  ftrokes  of  a  brilliant  art. 
He  bellows  a  frelhnefs  and  bloom  on  whatever  has 
been  frequently  touched.  No  thought  appears 
feeble  or  vulgar  becaufe  it  is  inverted  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  drefs,  and  an  eafy  air.  The  effects  of  fuch  a 
compotttion  are  not  immediately  perceived,  for 
much  of  the  art  of  refinement  confifts  in  conceal- 

afpeft  of  God  than  of  the  eternal  prefence  of  this  demon  of 
eloquence.” 

Sucli  is  the  portrait  Colktet  has  drawn  of  thefe  falfe  imita¬ 
tors  of  Cicero ! 
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Tng,  and  not  in  obtruding.  It  is  a  blent  beauty 
that  fteals  on  infenfibly,  it  is  Venus  gradually  riling 
from  thefea;  wave  falls,  upon  wave,  beauty  fuc- 
ceeds  to  beauty,  till  the  whole  enchantment  of  the 
figure  is  revealed. 

A  writer  of  this  clafs  catches  infpiration,  in  his 
folitary  clolet  from  the  labours  of  others.  He  is 
the  ftudentwho  haftens  to  Rome  to  meditate  at  the 
feet  of  it’s  ftatues ;  he  is  the  architect  who  com¬ 
bines  in  the  edifices  with  which  he  adorns  his  na¬ 
tive  city  thole  graces  which  his  eye  had  appro¬ 
priated  in  foreign  countries.  # 

The  able  vindicator  of  Milton  againft  the  infa¬ 
mous  Lauder  has  this  admirable  obfervation  on  the 
prefent  l'ubject :  “'There  may  be  fuch  a  thing  as 
an  original  work  without  invention ;  and  a  writer 

may 

*  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  who  has  written  with  fuch 
attic  fenfibility  orriiterary  elegancies,  compares  the  brilliant 
and  flowery  Ayle,  in  which  fuch  writers  often  excel,  to  a  living 
and  limpid  Aream,  which  ever  flows,  and  ever  with  the  fame 
facility  ;  to  a  changeable  illk,  which  exhibits  at  every  glance 
all  the  delicacies  of  fliades  ;  and  to  a  fplendid  painting,  in 
which  the  colours  fo  happily  blend  and  fweetly  melt  into 
each  other. 

The  poliflied  ear  of  the  ancients  was  fo  accuAomed  to 
whatever  was  finiflied,  and  perhaps  the  felicity  of  their  lan¬ 
guage  firfl  gave  them  a  tafle  for  fuch  exquifite  refinements, 
that  they  would  con  fume  hours  in  turning  and  returning  a 
period.  Of  Plato  it  is  recorded,  that  he  re-wrote  twenty 
times  the  Ample  exprefiion  of  “  yefterday  I  defcended  into 
the  Pyraeus,”  before  he  could  fatisfy  his  delicacy.  Cicero 
balanced  the  members  of  his  periods  like  notes  in  mufic,  and 
referved  for  their  clofes  that  harmonious  pomp  of  words, 
which,  by  the  Greeks,  was  Ay  led,  “  magnificence  of  found." 
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may  lie  an  imitator  of  others  without  plagiarifm.” 
Among  painters  it  is  not  only  permitted,  but  even 
applauded,  to  infert  a  figure  or  groupe  of  figures, 
borrowed  from  another  artift.  Raphael,  no  more 
than, Pope,  paffed  over  a  happy  hint,  or  hefitated 
to  feize  on  whatever  he  found  to  be  exquifite.  I 
know  of  no  re'afon  why  writers  are  to  be  lefs 
favoured  than  painters. 

Literary  novelty  appears,  therefore,  poffible  to 
be  imparted  to  works  of  tafte,  while  there  fiiali  be 
prelerved  a  manner  in  exprcfjion,  a  manner  in  cha¬ 
racter,  and  a  fkilful  imitation.  But  two  obferva- 
tions  remain  to  be  made;  that  there  are  a  falfe  no¬ 
velty,  and  exhau/ted  turns  of  expreffion. 

The  popular  kind  of  novelty  is  gratified  by  irre¬ 
gular  tallies  of  the  imagination.  To  this  inceffant 
demand  of  the  tafte  lefs  public,  many  ingenious  and 
great  writers  have  fallen  the  victims.  -We  have 
too  frequently,  in  our  country,  pardoned  eccen¬ 
tricity  and  ineorrectnefs  for  foroe  irregular  corruf- 
cations  of  genius.  An  aSe&ation  of  novelty  has 
often  been  calamitous  to  great  minds.  It  has  been 
a  fertile  fource  in  fcience  of  pernicious  paradoxes, 
and  in  literature  of  monftrous  inventions.  Pere 
Hardouin,  known  for  his  ftrange  opinions,  was 
nfed  to  lay,  to  excufe  them,  that  he  did  not  rife 
’at  four  every  morning  to  repeat  what  others  had 
faid.  He  might  have  role  much  later  and  fiill 
have  been  as  ridiculous,  for  to  follow  the  extrava¬ 
gancies  of  an  idle  imagination  has  great  facility. 
Cainoens,  in  his  Lufiad,  by  a  mixture  of  the  fabu¬ 
lous  deities  with  the  Chriftian  theology,  and:  Da- 

venant, 
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venanftj  in  his  Gondibert,  bv  the  invention  of  d 
plan,  repugnant  to  Homer  and  nature,  are  eminent 
inftanees.  The  temporary  tafce  of  a  vicious  age 
has  been  fatal  to  genius,  and  we  have  loft  a  fine 
poet  in  Cowley.  To  furprife  is  the  great  aim  of 
art  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  furprife  is 
alike  excited  by  beauty  and  deformity.  We  are 
furpriied  at  the  fattened  graces  of  a  Raphael ;  we 
are  furpriied  at  the  fantaftical  ftrokes  of  a  Chinefe 
painter;  but  which  infinuate  themfelves  into  our 
hearts,  affume  at  every  infpection  new  charms,  and 
create  an  enchanting  and  eternal  delation  ! 

That  the  turns  of  exprejjion  may  be  exhaufted  is 
felt  mod  in  an  age  of  literary  refinement.  Some 
of  our  happieft  modes  of  diction  occur  at  length  fo 
frequently  that  their  beauty  is  loft  in  their  fami¬ 
liarity.  At  this  period  it  is  that  the  manners  of  a 
nation  are  luxurious  and  refined,  and  their  defects 
are  commuieated  to  their  fiyle.  To.  invent  new 
thoughts  is  now  moft  rare,  and  to  invent  new  ex- 
preffions  is  now  molt  hazardous. 

While  we  deviate  not  too  widely  from  the  models 
of  art  novelty  may  be  communicated  to  our  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  an  originality  be  imprelfed  on  the 
moft  common  objects.  I  give  an  inftance  :  Equef- 
trian  ftatues  are  commonly  railed  on  a  polifhed 
niafs  of  marble,  and  furrounded  by  allegorical  fi¬ 
gures.  When  Falconet  wras  invited  to  Peterf- 
burgh,  to  form  fuch  a  ftatue  of  Peter  the  Great, 
he  reprefented  the  Emperor  on  a  fiery  courfer. 
This  idea  an  inferior  fculptor  might  have  feifed : 
but  it  remained  for  this  ur tilt  to  throw  over  the 
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pable  of  energy,  and  often  finking 
into  torpidity  ?  Without  the  vigour  of 
hope,  and  without  the  exhilaration  of 
enjoyment.  Pope  on  the  contrary  was 
fortunate  in  every  circumftance  of  early 
friendfhips,  of  augmenting  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  af  that  continued  fervour 
of  difpofition,  which  eherifhed  by  pa¬ 
tronage,  knows  no  paufe  till  the  re- 
moteft  excellence  is  grafped,  In  other 
circumftances  Dryden  might  have 
proved  fuperior  to  Pope,  and  Otway 
had  equalled  Shakefpeare.  It  is  a  molt 
judicious  obfervation  made  by  Helve- 
tius,  that  it  is  not  fufficient  to  poffefs 
genius,  to  obtain  it’s  title.  One  dif- 
covers,  another  improves,  a  third  ac* 
Gomplifhes,  and  this  laft  is  faluted  as- 
the  genius  ;  although  he  has  really  not 
advanced  the  art,  in  a  greater  proportion , 
than  his  lefs  fortunate  predeceffors. 

All  that  the  fineft  organifation  cart 
impart  in  the  prefent  day,  will  never- 
form  one  work  of  genius.  The  mere 

natural 
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natural  produce,  of  the  moft  fertile  in¬ 
dividual,  will  now  be  only  a  pitiable 
indigence ;  for  the  opulence  of  the 
mind  can  now  only  be  formed  by  ftor- 
ing  it  with  acquired  knowledge ;  and 
the  moft  valuable  productions  will  be 
thofe  in  which  the  induftry  of  the  mind 
has  been  moft  vigilantly  exercifed. 
The  refult  of  what  we  ufually  term 
natural  abilities ,  will  referable  the  haws 
and  berries  which  our  ancient  Britons 
might  have  confidered  as  excellent 
fruit,  but  a  modern  Briton  knows  that 
the  richnefs  of  our  orchards  has  been 
borrowed  from  all  the  varieties  of  cli¬ 
mate.  Hence,  pertinacity  of  medita¬ 
tion,  becomes  a  commerce  of  the 
mind;  it  affembles  and  combines  the 
ideas  of  others,  but  the  fenfations  it 
experiences  are  it’s  own.  We  learn 
to  think,  by  being  converfant  with  the 
thoughts  of  others  ;  but  this  is  denied, 
lince  it  is  aflerted  that  the  thoughts  of 
others  encumber  our  own.  He,  how- 
S  ever. 
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world/  and  that  there  is  a  fexual  dify notion  In  this 
not  contemptible  feience,  is  a  fa  ft  which  an  ob- 
ferver  may  dil cover  in  his  private  circle.  Bruyere 
is  a' character  more  extraordinary  among  men  than 
it  would  Le  among  women ;  for  I  am  perfuadecf 
that  there  are  many  female  Bmveres  not  accui- 
tomecl  to  write  down  their  observations,  and  pour- 
tray  the  characters  of  their  acquaintance.  Wo¬ 
men  of  -even  a  mediocrity  of  talent  excel  in 
the  knowledge  of  their  circle ;  and  we  may  ac- 
count  for  this  curious  circumftance  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  their  fiat:  on  ary  fituation  m  fociety,  where 
their  opportunities  for  obfervation  are  more  fre¬ 
quent,  and  where  their  perception  becomes  more 
ex  aft,  by  an  attention,  which,  though  frequently 
interrupted  by  it’s  vivacity,  is  never  entirely  fuf- 
pendecl.  I  cannot  affirm  that  they  view  cliftantly, 
or  penetrate  deeply.  Their  eye  is  a  pleating  mi- 
crofcope,  which  detedls  the  minuted;  firoke,  if 
placed  near,  though  incapable  of  tracing  an  objebk 
remotely.  Many  experience,  and  fome  acknow¬ 
ledge,  what  Rouffeau  relates  of  his  Therefa.  This 
'woman,  whom  he  deferibes  otherwife  as  heavy  and 
dull,  afforded  him  excellent  advice  in  the  moft  try¬ 
ing  occafions.  “  Often”’  (fays  lie)  “  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  England,  and  in  France,  amidfi  the  cataf- 
trophes  I  found  myfelf,  flic  favv  what  I  did  not  fee 
myfelf;  fire  afforded  me  the  beft  cpunfcls  to  follow, 
and  extricated  me  from  dangers  m  which  1  blindly 
precini bated  myfeif.” 

If,  therefore,  the  female  difplays  a  fuperior 
acu  beliefs,  derivable  from  the  peculiarity  ot  her 
fituation,  fhofe  authoreffes  who  appear  jealous  of 

certain 
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certain  privileges  attached  to  the  wandering  and 
active  fex  cannot  be  deemed  as  the  able  advocates 
of  their  own  ;  becaufe  if  woman  (from  the  natural 
feeblenefs  of  whole  organs  is  derived  her  beauty) 
were  capable  of  exerting  the  fame  corporeal  vigour 
as  man,  yet,  by  becoming  his  rival,  fhe  would  not 
only  lofe  that  feminine  fweetnels,  that  amiable  de¬ 
bility,  and  that  retiring  modefty  which  lend  fo 
much  eloquent perfuafion  toiler  actions  ;  but,  what 
would  not  be  compenfated  by  this  violent  and  un¬ 
natural  change,  Ihe  would  lofe  her  actual  polition 
in  the  focial  order  which  imparts  her  prefent  Ibpe- 
riority,  by  enabling  her  to  detebt  the  fecret  foibles 
of  man.  To  this,  her  flationary  fltuation,  1  would 
attribute  her  acknowledged  fuperiority  in.  conver- 
fation,  and  in  epiftolary  compolition.  To  both  the 
female  imparts  a  peculiar  delicacy,  and  a  charm  of 
eafe,  which  mailers  of  llyle  can  neither  imitate  nor 
rival.  Thefe  excellencies  eonlill  in  a  volubihty  of 
happy  exprellion  and  a  choice  of  fprightly  ideas; 
on  the  bofom  of  foeiety  the  female  genius  is  firll 
nurtured;  the  human  feene  becomes  her  fchool;. 
and  hence  Ihe  derives  this  facility  of  language, 
and  this  liveliness  and  felection  of  ideas. 

A  more  obvious  advantage  in  the  female  cha¬ 
racter,  is  that  fufeeptibility  of  feeling,  or  facility 
of  imagination,  which,  without  doubt,  is  peculiar 
to  the  irritable  delicacy  of  their  fibres.  The  heart 
is  the  great  province  of  the  female;  if  we  would 
attract  their  regard  we  mult  learn  to  reach  the 
heart ;  all  their  finer  qualities  are  fo  many  fe illa¬ 
tions  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  the  heart  which  im¬ 
bues 
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hues  with  it’s  foftncfs  their  every  excellence. 
Their  favourite  amvifements  are  works  of  imacri- 

O 

nation  and  take,  not  of  memory  and  reafon ;  their 
logic  confifts  not  of  arguments,  but  of  fentiments; 
and  I  think  that  fome  ladies  of  extreme  refine¬ 
ment,  can  put  as  much  fancy,  and  exert  as  rich 
an  imagination,  in  the  ornaments  of  a  favourite 
drefs,  as  the  poet  employs  in  his  mo-fit  florid  defcrip- 
tions. 

In  every  furrounding  object  they  cxprefs  their 
love  of  the  beautiful ;  their  moft  ufefnl  mftruments 
have  a  charadter  of  delicacy ;  and  in  a  v/ord,  wo¬ 
men  would  effeminate  even  the  roughnefs  of  free  I 
and  the  folidity  of  wood ;  man  is  fubjugated  by 
thefe  adventitious  elegancies,  and  the  fair  love  to 
fee  that  beauty  admired  in  inanimate  objects  which 
they  know  mult  be  much  more  in  themfelves. 

I  am  not  furprifed  that  in  all  nations,  civilifed 
or  rude,  whenever  fuperftitron  prevailed,  the  female 
character  has  been  regarded  as  an  inftrument  of  the 
Divinity.  That  peculiar  animation  which  vivifies 
their  lively  perceptions  has  been  confidered  as 
fomething  fupernatural,  and  we  can  eafily  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  afflatus  of  prophecy  rnuft  ever  have 
difplayed  a  more  touching  illufiem  in  the  agitated 
and  picturefque  countenance  of  a  woman  than  in 
the  more  hard  and  labouring  vil'uge  of  a  prophet ; 
I  conceive  that  the  Grecian  Pythia,  the  Roman 
Sybil,  and  the  Pvthonifla  of  the  Hebrews,  muff 
have  communicated  a  more  eelefiial  infpiration 
with  their  copious  trefies  luxuriating  on  their  pal¬ 
pitating  bofom,  their  vivacious  eyes,  and  their 
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fno.wy  arms,  than  even  a  paffionate  Ifaiah,  or  & 
weeping  Jeremiah. 

But  to  hiftory,  and  not  to  declamation,  I  appeal. 
If  we  throw  a  pliilofoplneal  glance  on  it’s  interac¬ 
tive  records,  and  have  the  drfeernment  Lo  read  what 
.often  is  not  in  hiftory,  we  ftnill  obferve  that  the 
female  character  has  ever  had  a  fingnlar  influence 
cn  moft  of  the  great  characters  and  great  events  of 
human  life.  One  of  the  moft  favourite  portions  of 
the  lhftoric  art,  with  hiftorians,  is  an  elaborate  de¬ 
lineation  of  the  characters  of  monarchs.  We 
fliould  comprehend  thefe  much  better  if  we  were 
acquainted  with  thofe  of  the  Queens.  Many  im¬ 
portant  refolutions  of  ftate  councils  have  been  firft 
made  in  the  royal  bed.  It  is  an  obfervation  of 
the  judicious  Du  Frefnoy,  that  a  Queen  has  an 
influence  on  the  King  her  lmlband,  and  the  Ring 
her  fon.  And  would  it  be  difficult  to  fliew,  that  if 
the  whole  affairs  of  government  depend  on  a  Mini- 
fter,  he  would  be  impregnable  againft  the  attacks 
of  a  miftrefs  ?  A  perl’on  muff  be  very  ignorant  of 
fecret  hiftory,  whole  memory  cannot,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  place  in  ridiculous  and  humiliating  atti¬ 
tudes,  feme  of  the  moft  iiluftrious  ftatefmenA 

Saint 

*  I  fliall  notice  two  very  eminent  Itatefmen  :  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  Dutchefs  de  Chev- 
reufe  at  their  private  interviews,  vifited  her  in  the  moft  fini¬ 
cal  drefs.  Reje&ing  his  leaflet  robes  and  facred  pantoufles, 
his  eminence  wore  a  fafhionable  coat,  an  enormous  plume, 
a  long  rapier,  and  tight  pumps.  The  Dutchefs  hated  and  ri¬ 
diculed.  .the  Cardinal,  the  Minifter,  and  the  Coxcomb;  but 
at  that  moment  through  him  fhe  conducted  innumerable  in¬ 
trigues 
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.  Saint  Evremoiid  and  Ghefter  field,  who  excelled 
in  the  practical  knowledge  of  life,  forcibly  exprela 
tiicmfelves.  on  female  influence  at  court.  What 
epocha  has  not  been  governed  bv  women  ?  I  eon- 
fefs  that  the  female  character  has  as  feldom  been 
heard  on  the  public  fee  tic  as  the  prompter  of  a 
theatre;  or  as  rai'eiv  been  vifible  as  tile  feene- 
fhi  iters.  The  female  character,  like  feme  other  ob¬ 
jects,  derives  ail  it’s  influence  from  concealment  ; 

in 


trigues  within  and  without  the  kingdom.  Read  Plutarch’s 
Lite  of  Cicero,  and  you  may  obferve  that  his  wife  Terentia 
was  not  lefs  concerned  than  the  orator  and  ftatefman  in  the 
moil  ft, 'iking  events  of  his  public  life.  When  Cicero  was 
perplexed  to  know  in  what  manner  he  Ihould  treat  the  con- 
fpirators  of  Catiline,  Terentia  incenfed  him  againft  them,  and 
invented  an  ingenious  prodigy'  to  fix  the  vacillation  of  his 
agitated  mind  and  caufe  him  to  aft  with  an  energy  he  other- 
vile  had  wanted.  The  origin  of  the  enmity  between  Cicero 
and  Clodius  was  owing  to  the  jealouly  of  Terentia,  who  knew 
that  his  filler  Clodia  was  deiirous  of  marrying  Cicero.  She 
therefore  inftigated  him  to  attack  Clodio.  By  the  confefilon 
of  Cicero  himfelf  it  appears,  that  Terentia  was  ever  more 
aeady  to  interfere  in  his  public  tranfaftions  than  to  com¬ 
municate  her  domeflic  affairs  to  him.  Catherine  ofMedicis 
was  the  wife  of  one  king  and  the  mother  of  three,  whom  {he 
alike  condufted  at  pleafure.  It  was  owing  to  the  interceffions 
of  women,  fays  Bolingbroke,  that  Louis  XIV.  acknowledged 
the  Pretender  as  King  of  England  after  the  contrary  refolu- 
tion  had  palled  in  council.  A  great  Vizier,  the  pillar  of  the  Ot¬ 
toman  Empire,  folicited  fuddenly  for  his  difmiffion,  and  thus 
fpoke  to  his  -friend,  who  was  furprifed  at  his  refignation  of 
fuch  power : — “  By  the  God  who  created  heaven  and  earth, 
the  fecret  I  now  tell  thee  no  one  knows :  for  many  years,  “ 
Jemila  Kandnhari  (the  firll  lady'  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
Sultana,)  has  had  the  fecret  power  of  unloofing  whatever  I 
tied,  and  tyeing  whatever  I  unlocked,’' 
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in  politics,  woman  is  terrible,  not  in  the  rail i  im- 
beeillity  of  the  ftonn,  but  in  the  fudden  explofion 
of  the  mine. 

Ancient  and  contemporary  hiftory  will  ever 
abound  with  multifarious  inftances  of  this  kind  ; 
the  celebrated  confellion  of  Thcmiilocles  remark- 
ablv  confirms  this  obfervation  :  “  That  little  boy’’ 

J  * 

(laid  he,  pointing  to  his  fon)  is  the  arbiter  of 
Greece:  for  he  governs  his  mother;  his  mother 
governs  me;  I  govern  tire  Athenians,  and  the. 
Athenians  govern  the  Grecians.”  Themiftocles  was 
a  profound  and  honeft  philosopher. 

A  learned  friend  obferVes,  that  thefe  obferva- 
lions  tend  to  prove  that  women  command  men 
becaufe  men  love  women  ;  but  I  take  leave  to  add, 
that  women  command  men  frequently  becaule 
men  fear  women.  The  excels  of  their  fenlibility 
is  obfervable  in  all  their  great  paffions  ;  and  the 
ancients  appear  to  inftrudt  us,  when  they  piblure 
their  furies,  as  well  as  their  graces,  in  the  forms  of 
women.*  From  the  fame  enthufuifm  is  derived 
their  excellent  as  well  as  their  execrable  qualities; 
their  fenfations  admit  of  no  cold  mediocrity  ;  they 
are  at  once  more  or  lei's  than  human  ;  they  liften 
to  the  voice  of  adulation  till  they  fink  into  idiotifm  ; 
or  they  are  animated  by  a  fervour  of  glory  till 
they  are  elevated  into  heroines.')'  When 

*  It  is  an  obfervation  by  Addifon,  that  “  the  fair  fex  are 
always  the  beft  or  the  worlt  part  c.f  the  world.” 

f  Swift  has  caught  this  idea  of  fen  ale  fenlibility,  and  al¬ 
ludes  to  it  in  his  Poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vanelfa.  The  lines 
are  the  following  ones  : 

“  When  Mifs  delights  in  her  fpinnet, 

A  fidler  may  a  fortune  get ; 
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When  the  love  of  glory  warms  the  fenfitive  foot 
of  a  female,  the  is,  perhaps,  actuated  by  a  Itronger 
impulle  than  that  which  directs  our  lefs  delicate 
feelings.  A  being  agitated  by  a  tumultuous  and 
inflamed  imagination,  experiencing  fenfationS, 
perhaps,  unknown  to  us,  half  confcious  of  her  de- 
bilit}',  yet  conducted  by  a  daring  pride;  burning  to 
reach  that  beau  ideal  which  we  fo  liberally  beftow  on 
her ;  to  what  height  is  fuch  a  being  not  capable 
of  foaring  ?  Even  her  deficiencies  become  fo  many 
tender  graces^  and  her  very  failings  extort  our  ap- 
plaui’e.  IVomen,  like  fome  men  of  the  greateft  ge¬ 
nius,  have  been  remarkable  for  their  extreme  va¬ 
nity,  if  we  thus  muft  term  their  love  of  glory  ;  this 
glowing  featimeut  is  derived  from  an  amplitude  of 
foul.  To  what,  but  this  pafliou  for  glory,  can  we 
attribute  their  partiality  for  men  of  genius  ?  Their 
remarkable  attachment  to  officers  has  formed  a 

fevere 
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In  boarding- fchools  can  have  his  choice. 

And  oft  the  dancing-matter’s  art 
Climbs  from  the  toe  to  touch  the  heart s 
In  learning  let  a  nymph  delight, 

The  pedant  gets  a  mittrefs  by’t.” 

And  Dryden,  in  his  tale  of  Theodore  and  Honoria  has  feif- 
ed  a  very  lively  ftroke  in  the  female  character.  Honoria, 
who  had  fo  long  looked  on  Theodore  with  “  four-eyed  dif- 
dain” — refolved  to  marry  him  with-  all  that  rapidity  of  voli¬ 
tion  which  charaiSterifes  their  inclinations.  The  lines  arc 
.thefe : 

“  But  the  with  fuch  a  zeal  the  caufe  embrac’d 
(As  women,  when  they  will,  are  all  in  hafte) 
jRefiltlefs  in  her  love  as  in  her  hate.” 
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Tevere  accufation  againft  the  fex;  fome  have  con- 
fidered  that  it  proceeded  from  their  timid  difpofi- 
tions,  which  make  them  regard  with  fondnefs  the 
protecting  arm  of  a  brave  man  ;  but  a  fenfible  fe¬ 
male  has  lately  cenfured  it,  becaufe  fne  fuppofes 
that  as  thefe  tri’flers  are  remarkable  for  their  frivo¬ 
lous  accomplilhments,  and  a  deficiency  in  mental 
ability,  they  are  therefore  more  on  a  level  with  wo¬ 
men  than  any  other  clafs  of  men.  The  obferva- 
tion  will  oftener  be  true  than  falfe-  yet  we  may 
fometimes  attribute  the  female’s  paffion  for  mili¬ 
tary  men  to  her  violent  love  of  glory.  The  ob- 
fervation  is  Bayle’s ;  but  it  is  given  by  Fielding, 
who  at  the  fame  time  adduces  the  fentiment  of  the 
heroine  of  the  Odyffey,  who  “  afligns  the  glory  of 
her  hulband  as  the  only  fpurce  of  her  affeCtion  to¬ 
wards  him." 

W  omen  have  been  alfo  frequently  accufed  of  an 
imprudent  difcovery  of  their  concerns  ;  but  an  im¬ 
portant  intereft  engages  their  filence.  No  great 
enterprife  will  fuffer  becaufe  a  fenfible  female 
unites  her  aid,  and  ftimulates  by  her  vivacity  the 
torpid  prudence  of  men.  We  want  not  for  ex¬ 
amples  to  prove  that  fome  of  the  greateft  confpira- 
cies  have  been  confided  to  women,  foftei  d  by 
their  care,  and  accomplilhed  by  their  zeal.  The 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  was  difcovered  by  a  female 
to  Cicero,  and  Rome  was  faved  !  That  againft  the 
wretched  Caligula  was  well  known  to  Quintilia, 
who,  however,  bore  extreme  torture  rather  tliandif- 
covei  the  fecret  Cabal.  Du  Frefnoy,  a  very  learn¬ 
ed  refearcher  of  hiftory,  has  ftiewn  that  feveral 
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great  confpivacies  have  failed  becanfe  they  wer« 
not  confided  to  females  ;  and  has  adduced  nume¬ 
rous  evidences  to  prove,,  that  whenever  they  were 
employed,  they  conferred  fuccefs  on  the  enterprife. 
I  am  perfuaded  that  a  female  may  not  only  have 
the  faculty  of  preferving  a  fee  ret,  but  alfo  the 
dexterity  of  inventing  what  is  worthy  of  being 
kept  fecret  at  the  coft  of  life. 

Such  has  been  the  influence  of  the  female  cha¬ 
racter  in  politics;  nor  has  it  been  lefs  apparent  in 
religion. 

The  ladies  have  been  more  clofely  connected 
with  religion  than  perhaps  they  are  aware  of.  A 
new  religion  is  congenial  to  their  difpofitions,  and 
not  merely  for  it’s  novelty.  There  is  a  luxuriancy 
of  fancy  and  a  progrefs  to  ideal  perfection  which 
every  new  religion  difplays;  it  is  honourable  to 
their  finer  fenfibilities  that  they  are  ever  the  fir  ft 
to  incline  to  what  appears  fo  theoretically  beautiful. 
It  is  not  quite  fo  honourable  to  tliofe  who,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  fuperior  fanctity,  and  even  to  infpiration,  have, 
for  the  promotion  of  the  fyftem  they  wiflied  to 
eftablifh,  artfully  adopted  the  ideas  moft  dangerous 
to  the  imaginations  of  women,  and  taught  the  love 
of  God,  according  to  the  art  of  Ovid. 

That  the  earlieft  propagators  of  new  dogmas 
have  had  recourfe  to  thefe  invifible,  yet  powerful 
wheels,  in  the  machine  of  human  nature,  I  mean 
W  omen,  is  not  to  be  controverted.  Let  the  Fair 
Sex  be  inveigled,  and  the  religion  is  eftabliflred  ;  a 
woman  at  leaft  can  bring  her  hufband,  a  miftrefs 
the  prime  minifier,  a  queen  the  fovereign. 
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Tt  is  a  curious  obfervakion  made  by  fome,  who 
pretend  to  Angular  penetration  in  the  fcience  of 
human  nature,,  that  the  Chriftian  religion  was  great-  • 
ly  indebted  to  the  patronage  and  the  fenfations  of 
the  fex.  Voltaire,  who  is  not  fo  fuperficial  as  his 
adversaries  would  make  us  believe,  fays,  that  half 
of  Europe  owes  it’s  chriftianity  to  Women,  and  Gib¬ 
bons,  who  certainly  had  vaft  erudition,  in  his  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Monaftic  Life,  after  having  mentioned 
the  feveral  inducements  for  entering  into  this  un¬ 
natural  ftate,  with  more  truth  than  politenefs, 
adds,  “  that  thefe  religious  motives  added  more  for¬ 
cibly  on  the  infirm  minds  of  females.”  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  from  the  influence  of  the  female  charac¬ 
ter,  we  derive  nearly  all  the  prominent  events  of 
religious  hiltory.  The  firffc  dominions  of  the  Pope, 
and  confequently  the  origin  of  the  Papal  power, 
are  the  gifts  of  a  lady.  Gregory  VII.  had  fo  live¬ 
ly  an  intereft  in  the  heart  of  the  Countefs  Mathil¬ 
da,  that  Ihe  made  a  donation  of  all  her  ftates  to 
the  holy  fee.  Inftigated  by  the  eloquence  of  St. 
Jerome,  the  illuftrous  Paula  for  look  Rome,  retired, 
to  the  facred  village  of  Bethlem,  and  founded 
feveral  monafteries.  Pope  Damafus,  who  had  found 
the  chief  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  adverfe 
to  his  interefts,  prevailed  by  intriguing  with  the 
ladies ;  and  was  fo  fkilful  in  the  arts  of  female  flat¬ 
tery  that  he  obtained  the  nick-name  of  Matro- 
narum  Aurifcalpius,  the  Ear-picker  of  the  Ladies. 
To  Torquemada,  who  had  taken  pofleffion  of  the  1 
■mind  of  llabella  of  Spain  (the  heft  Spanifh  eftale 
Re  could  have  feized  on)  the  world  is  indebted  for 
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the  cruel  inquifition.  And,  in  a  word,  Chriftianity 
in  England  is  derived  from  a  French  princefs,  who 
having  married  Ethelbert,  firft  ftipulated  for  the 
free  exercife  of  her  religion,  and  foon  had  fuch 
influence  on  her  huiband  as  to  chriftianife  his 
idolatrous  Saxons.  To  conclude,  in  the  words  of 
the  poet  : 

And  Gofpel  light  firft  beam’d  from  Bullen’s  eyes. 

Gray. 

It  is  thus  that  the  female  character  has  ever  had 
an  invifible  influence  on  two  of  the  moft  important 
branches  of  human  events,  politics  and  religion. 
A  fuperiority  of  talent,  in  one  refpedt,  has  pro¬ 
duced  this  unvaried  refult.  This  talent  confifts  in 
a  great  knowledge  of  man,  a  fufeeptibility  of  im- 
prelflon,  and  a  peculiarity  of  fltuation.  In  the 
domefcic  circle,  the  female  is  inceflantly  occupied 
in  difentangling  or  combining  the  paffions  fhe  ob- 
Iferves  or  fhe  inflames.  Her  fedentary  life  and  her 
quietnefs  of  mind  are  little  interrupted  by  that 
variety  of  purfuits  to  which  the  buffer  fex  are  de¬ 
voted.  Her  circle  is  her  empire ;  her  commands, 
fays  Roufleau,  are  her  carefles,  and  her  threats 
are  her  tears.  Incapable,  perhaps,  of  patient  de- 
figns,  her  plans  are  rapidly  conceived,  and  often 
fail,  if  they  require  a  tedious  procefs  of  elaborate 
events.  They  are  not  deeply  laid,  but  are  adapted 
for  temporary  effeht.  The  female  attends  to  thofe 
minute  particulars,  often  unperceived,  and  general¬ 
ly  carelefsly  confldered  as  unworthy  of  an  elevated 
mind,  but  which  often,  adroitly  managed,  give  a  new 
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and  fudclen  turn  to  important  obje&s  ;  and  Are  ap¬ 
pears  to  know  much  better  than  man  that  little 
paffions  can  produce  great  effects.  For  furround¬ 
ing  objects  her  perceptions  are  vivid  ;  but  the  can¬ 
not,  with  the  prefcient  eye  of  phAofophy,  diftindtly 
trace  objedts  at  a  remote  period.  Her  intellectual 
arithmetic  can  calculate  as  far  as  days  and  months, 
but  extends  not  to  years.  She  excels  man  in  ob¬ 
taining  aprefent  purpofe  ;  her  invention  is  prompt, 
her  boldnefs  happy,  and  her  execution  facile ; 
manly  perfeverance  proceeds  with  a  cautious,  firm, 
and  gradual  progreffion.  Let  us  confider  the 
fexual  advantages.  The  female  can  excite  by  le¬ 
gitimate  eulogiums,  and  can  correCt  by  fevere  pa¬ 
negyrics  ;  Are  makes  man  exult  or  blulh  ;  Aie  can 
allure  by  a  fmile.  Are  can  enchant  by  a  touch,  fhe 
can  fubdue  by  her  endearments  !  She  overturns,  or 
produces  in  an  hour  the  labour  of  years.  She  has 
ever  fomething  referved  for  the  laft  effort ;  fome- 
thing  which  has  often  degraded  wifdom  into  folly, 
and  elevated  folly  into  wifdom,  and  which,  while 
it  can  render  activity  torpid,  imparts  action  to  in¬ 
dolence.* 

*  The  literary  character  of  Women,  might  exceed 
that  of  every  Man  who  does  not  make  ftudy  his  prcfefhon. 
Their  employments  are  not  unfriendly  to  reading  :  occupied 
at  their  delicate  works,  their  avocations  are  ever  more  agree¬ 
ably  purfued  while  the  circle  iiftens  to  a  reader;  frequent 
readings  of  this  nature,  would  render  their  tafte  more  lively, 
and  their  meditations  lefs  interrupted  than  among  thofe  per- 
fons  whole  ftudies  are  cafual,  and  whofe  employments  are 
inimical  to  thoughtful  habits. 
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On  the  Alliance  between  Love  ani> 
Religion. 

THERE  is  a  frame  of  mind  fo  conftituted  that 
it  becomes  naturally  religions;  as  it  is  certain  that 
there  are  feme  temperaments  which  are  naturally 
amorous.  Religion  has  kindled  it’s  bright  eft  fer- 
vours  in  thofe  perfons  who  unite  thefe  lenfations; 
and  the  purity  of  devotion  has  been  deplorably 
corrupted,  by  the  admixture  of  a  violent  palfton 
for  the  fex.  He  who  loves  religion,  as  religion 
iliould  be  loved,  deprived  of  the  adventitious  poli¬ 
tics  of  men,  and  unfoiled  by  thofe  voluptuous  ima¬ 
ginations  which  degrade  the  Divinity,  will  not  cen- 
fure  this  attempt  to  expofe  the  danger  which  a 
feeling  and  feminine  heart  too  frequently  incurs, 
and  which,  while  it  appears  to  afpire  to  celefiial 
perfection  is  only  the  more  firmly  entangled  in  ter- 
reftrial  licentioufnefs. 

ITas  religion  been  attacked  in  her  fanctuaiy  ? 
Have  the  virtuous  united  with  the  criminal  r  Has 
the  voice  of  nations  fanbtioned  the  declamations  of 
the  impious  ?  It  is  becaufe  priefts  and  veligionifts 
have  undermined  the  edifice  they  were  to  guard 
and  to  inhabit.  Among  the  terrible  diforders 
which  have  polluted  “  the  holy  of  holies,”  one  of 
the  moft  ftriking  is  this  mixture  of  Love  with  Reli¬ 
gion.  This  monfirous  union,  even  in  the  pielent 
day,  perverts  pfalms  into  philtres  and  conventicles 
into  brothels;  yet,  as  the  fame  caufe  produces 
different  effects  on  various  minds,  what  inflames 
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{lie  pious  with  a  burning  devotion  only  warms  the 
wit  into  grave  raillery,  while  it  animates  the  in- 
ftructive  execration  of  the  philofopher. 

Poets  are  amorous,  lovers  are  poetical,  but  faints 
are  both.  Religion,  love,  and  poetry,  are  fir  earns 
from  the  fame  fountain  ;  they  are  alike  charac- 
terifed  by  a  certain  tender  melancholy,  which  ever 
accompanies  the  quiet  intervals  of  an  enthuliaftic 
fancy;  while  often  there  is  a  ft  age  in  thefe  paf- 
fions  at  which  reafon  difappears,  and  a  continued 
or  a  temporary  infanity  is  prevalent ;  and  among 
lunatics  the  greater  part  will  frequently  be  dii- 
covered  to  be  religious,  poetical  or  amorous.  The 
incurables  unite  the  three  paflions.  But,  without 
further  difeuffion,  I  fhall  arrange  thofe  fuels,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  prefent  fubjebt,  which  I  have  collected 
with  fome  care  and  fome  curiofity. 

The  paffion  the  Deity  infpires,  is  according  to  the 
conceptions  we  form  of  the  Deity.  The  Chriitian 
religion,  in  the  perfons  of  Jefus  and  the  Virgin,  fet 
afloat  a  new  train  of  ideas;  and  the  amatory  paf- 
lions  have  been  kindled,  and  the  amatory  language 
has  been  adopted. 

In  the  preceding  Eflay  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Female  Character  in  Religion  and  in  Polities,  fome 
obfervations,  and  fome  hiftorical  evidence  are  in¬ 
troduced  on  the  amatorial  intwnaev  of  the  early 
propagators  of  religion  with  the  ladies.  The  ge¬ 
nius  of  thofe  pious  men  furvived  in  their  modern 
defendants,  and  women,  it  is  fcarce  necelfary  to 
add,  are  always  women.  Thofe  baud  fome  ieraphs 
in  France,  who  were  called  directors,  and  who  had 
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nothing  ghoftly  about  them  but  their  functions',  re¬ 
tained  the  fame  extraordinary  influence,  and  have 
performed  miracles  in  the  caufe  of  religion  and 
gallantry.  The  young  devotees  of  our  numerous 
feCts  are  not  lefs  fenfitive ;  and  while  they  blend 
with  an  excefs  of  devotion  all  the  intemperance 
of  love,  foften  the  groans  of  religious  affliction 
with  the  fighs  of  amorous  pleafure. 

The  Catholic  religion  is  an  academy  of  love; 
The  eflfuflons  of  a  Spaniard  to  the  Virgin,  and  a 
repentant  frail  one  addrefling  her  prototype  Alary 
Magdalen,  with  an  “  ora  pro  nobis,”  employ  lan¬ 
guage  which  comports  as  little  with  piety  as  mo- 
defty.  I  have  even  heard  a  pretty  Arian  fpeak, 
with  fome  conviction,  of  the  Divinity  of  Jefus, 
after  having  read  the  beautiful  defcription  of  bis 
perfon  in  J ofephus ;  and  which  was  interpolated 
by  fome  monk,  who  well  knew  that  even  the  Son  of 
God  would  come  recommended  to  the  ladies  by 
the  charms  of  his  perfon.  The  illuftrious  pious  are¬ 
al  ways  reprefented  as  beautiful;  from  the  oriental 
obscenities  of  Solomon,  the  Jewilh  Ovid,  to  the 
groffnefs  of  Zinzendorff,  and  the  indecencies  of 
Whitfield. 

The  union  exifting  between  Love  and  Religion  no¬ 
where  appears  clearer  than  by  the  confeflion,  faid 
to  be  made  by  Mahomet ;  that  the  pleafures  of  the 
fex  rendered  him  more  fervent  in  prayer.  In  love, 
as  well  as  religion,  he  mufl  have  been  an  adequate 
judge,  for  he  was  a  Turk,  and  a  prophet;  the  firfl; 
fuppcfing  a  great  experience  in  lenfual  pleafures, 
and  the  other  in  fpiritual  delights.  He  promifed 
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for  the  reward  of  piety  a  bevy  of  immortal  beau¬ 
ties  ;  every  prophet,  like  every  phyfician,  has  re¬ 
commended  that  fyftem  to  their  patients  which: 
they  found  moft  agreeable  to  their  own  feelings* 
Eut  I  cannot  perceive  that  the  opinion  of  Maho¬ 
met  at  all  differed  from  that  of  a  Chriftian  Saint, 
Catharine,  who  obferved,  “  how  unhappy  muft  be 
the  ftate  of  the  damned,  fince  they  are  no  longer 
capable  of  loving !” 

To  purfue  our  fpeculation  with  fomething  like 
hiftorical  regularity,  we  may  obferve,  that  David- 
and  his  fon  are  not  lefs  celebrated  for  the  number 
of  their  Pfalms  and  Proverbs,  than  for  their  Con¬ 
cubines.  It  is  fortunate  for  them  that  vve  have  no 
fecret  memoirs  of  thofedays;  we  know,  however,, 
fufficient ;  and  indeed  we  could  not  expeift  great 
regularity  of  manners  in  men  who  were  at  once 
poets,  lovers,  and  faints.  Glancing  into  the  early 
ages  of  Chriftianity,  I  pafs  ever  an  anecdote  of  no 
lefs  a  perfon  than  the  Author  of  the  Chriftian  Creed, 
who  is  faid  to  have  concealed  himfelf,  for  a  conti* 
derable  time,  in  the  embraces  of  a  favourite  devo-- 
tee;  but  Saint  Athanafins  allures  us,  that  during 
the  whole  time  he  lay  hid  in  an  empty  jar.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  to  a  later  period,  we  difcover  the  amatorial 
fpirit  to  be  fo  congenial  to  religion  that  public 
marriages  were  folemnifed  between  forne  eminent 
characters  and  a  favourite  faint.  Pope  Pius  V. 
was  publicly  united  in  matrimony  to  Saint  Catha¬ 
rine  ;  and  the  author  of  his  Life  allures  us,  that  this 
ancient  lady  kilfed  him,  and  prefentecl  him  with  a 
ring  of  her  own  hair.  Tanchelm  of  Antwerp  pub- 
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licly  efpoufed  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
with  no  inconliderable  portion  ;  for  having  placed 
two  boxes  near  her,  to  receive  the  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  numerous  fpedtators,  the  women 
were  fo  fafcinated  with  the  idea  of  a  nuptial  cere¬ 
mony,  that,  alike  animated  by  love  and  religion, 
they  tore  their  necklaces  and  ear-rings  to  prefent 
them  to  the  Virgin  and  her  Tanchelm. 

Defcending  to  a  later  period,  we  obferve  the  fame 
caiife  operating  the  fame  effects.  The  Angular  in- 
fritutions  of  chivalry,  illuftrate  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  two  pafficus.  The  learned  Saint  Palsy e 
has  obferved,  that  the  firft  leifons  of  chivalry  re¬ 
lated  to  the  love  of  God  and  the  ladies  ;  that  is,  re¬ 
ligion  and  gallantry.  “  The  ladies/’  he  fays, 
“  taught  them,  at  the  fame  time,  their  Catechifm 
and  the  art  of  love.”  It  was  in  the  genuine  fpirit 
of  chivalry  that  Boccaccio  returned  thanks  to  God 
and  the  ladies  for  the  fuceefs  of  his  agreeable  and 
licentious  tales.  Boccaccio  at  length  became  fo 
voluptuous  in  his  indulgence  of  love,  poetry,  and 
religion,  that  this  unfortuate  man  of  genius  was 
foiled  by  the  terrors  of  the  priefts,  and  appears  to 
have  clofcd  his. days  in  the  lunacy  of  Catholicifm. 

From  the  twelfth  century  to  no  remote  period 
nothing  pleated  in  devotion  but  what  was  com¬ 
bined  with  love.  Romances  were  filled  with  reli¬ 
gion  as  well  as  religion  with  romances.  They 
haftefled  to  confefficn  to  find  lovers,  and  having 
found  lovers,  probably  perceived  it  neeeflary  to  re¬ 
turn  to  confeflion.  The  learned  Lenglet  dn  Fref- 
noy  comes  here  to  my  aliiftasce.  Writing  on  the 
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romances  of  this  period,  he  obfervcs,  that  (C  Jefns 
Chrilt  and  Apollo,  Cupid  and  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
Venus  and  the  Virgin,  went  hand  in  hand  in  the 
early  productions  of  this  kind.”  Of  thefe  works 
one  only  is  printed,  which  is  the  celebrated  Roman 
de  la  Role. 

The  primers  of  the  pious  were  at  one  period  fo 
many  votive  offerings  to  love.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  of  France  moft  great  men  had  thefe 
religious  manuals  illuminated  with  fubjeCts  from 
the  Sacred  Writings,  in  which  were  introduced  the 
portraits  of  their  favourite  minions  and  miftrefles. 
Charles  V.  had  a  initial  painted  for  his  miftrefs  of 
a  fimilar  description  ;  it  was  ornamented  by  figures 
depicted  by  Albert  Durer,  and  the  fubjeCts  were  not 
lefs  extravagant  than  licentious.  So  potlible  is  it 
to  be  fervent  at  once  in  love  and  religion,  that  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  in  one  of  her  novels,  notices  a 
Prince,  who,  going  to  his  ufua'l aflignation  with  the 
lady  of  a  counfellor,  always  ftopped  to  pray  in  a 
church  which  he  palfed;  her  Majefty  highly  ap¬ 
plauds  his  devotion,  as  well  as  his  paffion  ;  and 
advifes  all  true  lovers  not  to  neglect  the  duties  of. 
religion. 

Several  curious  publications  might  be  mention¬ 
ed  compofed  by  pious  perfons.  Of  thefe  modern 
works  none  is  more  lingular  than  the  Life  of  Marie 
a  la  Coque,  not  inelegantly  written  by  an  Arch- 
bifliop  of  Sens.  This  woman  was  a  vilionary,  who, 
having  over-heated  her  brain  b}r  the  peiufal  of  re¬ 
ligious  works,  and  tire  rigours  of  penitential  falls, 
betrothed  herfelf  to  Jefus.  From  her  own  narra¬ 
tive 
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tivethe  Archbilhop  compofed  this  pious  romance, 
in  which  the  whole  progrefs  of  her  celeftial  amour 
is  traced  in  the  ftyle  of  a  circulating-library  novel. 
We  have  a  copy  of  amatory  verfes  which  Jefus 
wrote  to  his  new  fpoufe,  and  feenes  are  deferibed 
with  great  lubricity  of  imagination.  It  is  certain 
this  ingenious  Archbifhop  could  not  have  believed 
the  reveries  he  wrote;  but  he  well  knew  that  fuch 
fidfions,  delivered  as  truths,  would  have  a  great 
effect  with  the  devotees,  and  it  mult  be  confeffed, 
that  the  Parihan  Belle  was  charmed  to  worlhip  a 
deity,  fo  much  refembling  an  homrnc  da  grand 
monde.  Similar  publications  abound  in  French 
and  Spanilh  literature  ;  and  it  has  been  obferved  by 
fome  of  their  cafuilts,  that  they  always  found  the 
greateft  tinners  made  the  greateft  faints ;  the  rea- 
fon  is  not  difficult  to  difeern,  fmee  fuch  fandtity  is 
in  proportion  to  the  criminal  imaginations  of  the 
religionift. 

Even  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times,  have  exhibited  the  groffeft  in¬ 
decencies.  Prielts,  in  all  ages,  have  been  the  fuc- 
cefsful  panders  of  the  human  heart,  and  have  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  folemn  worlhip  of  the  Divinity, 
incitements,  gratifications,  and  reprefentations, 
which  the  pen  of  the  hiftorian  mult  refufe  to  de- 
feribe.  Often  has  the  fenfible  Catholic  blufned 
amidft  his  devotions;  and  I  have  feen  chapels  fur- 
rounded  by  pidtures  of  lafeivious  attitudes,  and  the 
obfolete  amours  of  faints  revived  by  the  pencil  of 
fome  Aretine.  At  this  moment  there  exifts  a  con¬ 
siderable  traffic  of  certain  waxen  figures,  in  fome 
3  parts 
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parts  of  Calabria,  which  a  royal  edidl  in  vain  at¬ 
tempted  to  abolifli  ;  ancl  it  is  urged  in  it’s  favour* 
by  the  priefts  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  in  no  part 
of  Italy  are  the  young  devotees  fo  fervent  in 
prayer,  and  fo  obfequious  to  the  inftmctions  of  the 
prieft. 

In  religious  folitude,  thefe  eonfufed  notions  of 
Love  and  Religion  perplexed  the  wavering  and  debi¬ 
litated  heart  of  the  pious  Reclufe.  On  the  burning 
pillow  of  the  Monk  hovered  phantoms  of  melan¬ 
choly  luft ;  his  fancy  was  the  fro  urge  of  the  furies, 
and  of  the  innumerable  vilions  with  which  thefe 
men  were  diliurbed,  they  were  ever  accompanied 
by  the  feducing  form  of  a  beautiful  female,  and  the 
day  was  palled  in  contrition  for  the  temptations  of 
the  nightly  demon.  Their  homilies  were  manuals 
of  love,  and  the  more  religious  they  became,  the 
more  depraved  were  their  imaginations.  In  the 
nunnery  the  love  of  Jefus  was  the  moft  abandoned 
of  paffions,  and  the  ideal  efpoufal  was  indulged  at 
the  coft  of  the  feeble  heart  of  many  a  folitary  beau¬ 
ty.  Several  manufcript  diaries  have  been  preferved 
of  thefe  amiable  fanatics,  in  which  the  embraces 
and  fenfations  of  fpiritual  love  are  not  diftinguifh- 
able  from  thofe  of  a  material  nature.  An  eternal 
meditation  on  the  fame  obj eel,  terminated  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  horrors  of  delirium  ;  and  when  the 
foul,  by  a  eeafelefs  inquietude,  had  accuftomed  it- 
felf  to  be  penetrated  with  the  love  of  Jefus,  while 
all  other  ideas  faded  and  vanilhed  from  the  mind, 
it  funk  in  the  ftupor  of  imbecility,  and  could  alouc 
occupy  itfelf  by  this  folitary  idea.  Tiilbt  has  given 

a  cafe 
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n  cafe  of  this  nature ;  a  young  woman  having 
yielded  herfelf  up  to  all  the  extravagance  of  love 
and  religion,  during  lix  months  that  he  attended 
her,  flie  could  only  articulate  at  intervals,  “  my  be¬ 
loved  Larnb,  come  to  my  arms  !’* 

We  mufc  now  turn  our  obfervations  to  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  the  religious  world,  who, 
known  under  various  denominations,  may  be  clafs- 
ed  under  the  generic  title  of  Myftics.  The  ancient 
Platonifts  appear  to  have  refembled  the  modern 
Myftics ;  they  carried  thefe  united  paffions  to  a 
great  perfection ;  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  Platonifts 
trembled  to  gather  the  celeftial  palms  of  religion, 
on  the  precipices  of  love.  John  Norris,  a  cele¬ 
brated  Englilh  Platonift,  in  his  “  Theory  and  Re¬ 
gulation  of  L<~>ve,”  confidering  all  vices  and  vir¬ 
tues  as  the  various  modifications  and  irregulari¬ 
ties  of  love,  maintains  this  principle:  that  the  love 
of  God  ought  to  be  entire,  and  exclufive  of  all 
other  loves.  This  Angular  diftinCtion  could  never 
have  entered  into  the  imagination  of  any  perfon,. 
excepting  that  of  a  lover  and  religionift;  but, 
without  doubt,  the  author  find  found  it  among  his 
female  1  latonifis  as  a  principle  very  neceftary  to 
inculcate. 

The  Myftics  were  enamoured  of  the  fwect  union. 
Of  thefe,  Antoinette  Bourignon  is  among  the  moft 
celebrated.  She  perfuaded  feme,  and,  what  is  more 
ftrange,  is  fuppol’ed  to  have  perfuaded  herfelf,  that 
fhe  received  the  vifitations  of  the  Divine  Spirit! 
Her  opinions  became  fo  fafhionable  that  they 
were  propagated  in  this  country,  and  Lefiey 

thought 
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thought  proper  to  publifh  an  elaborate  refutation 
of  her  errors.  We  are  told  fhe  was  endowed  with 
an  extraordinary  gift  of  chaftity,  and  which.  Hie 
informs  us,  had  been  frequently  attempted  ;  fean- 
dalous  reports  wrere  on  the  w  ing,  and  fhe  antici¬ 
pated  them.  She,  like  other  female  faints,  afpiring 
to  be  efpoui'ed  to  the  Son  of  God,  was  defirous  the 
public  fliould  know  that  fhe  was  not  incapable  of 
attracting  feveral  young  men.  The  fafeinating  ar¬ 
dours  of  thefe  Myftics  prevailed  over  the  gentle 
mind  of  the  virtuous  Fenelon,-  who  once  rendered 
a  man  of  fine  genius  ridiculous  to  all  Europe  by  his 
patronage  of  Madame  Guyon.  The  fage  author  of 
Telemachus  wandered  in  his  retirement,  ftudious 
of  her  “  Spiritual  Guide,”  her  “  Short  Way,”  and 
her  “  Torrents.”  The  imagination  of  this  lady  was 
not  of  the  moft  cliafte  nor  of  the  moft  beautiful 
kind,  yet  it  was  certainly  imaginat  ion,  and  it’s  w  ild 
fervours  overpowered  the  fufceptible  foul  of  Fene- 
lon.  By  the  alchemy  of  his  own  fine  genius  he 
turned  obfcenity  into  purity,  and  incoherence  into 
reo-ularitv.  How  are  we  otherwife  to  account  for 
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this  lingular  fafcination  ? 

The  fame  genius  char  after  ifes  our  female  Metho- 
difts,  w  ho  haffen  to  their  Chapel,  as  the  fufhionable 
to  the  front  rows  of  the  Theatre.  An  extraor¬ 
dinary  neatnefs  of  drefs  diftinguifhes  a  devotee, 
and,  while  file  fings  a  tender  pi'alm,  the  warmelt 
tears,  and  the  moll  voluptuous  iighs  atteft  her  fen- 
fibility.  An  intrigue  too  often  commences  in  a 
pew  :  and  1  do  not  know  why  the  magiftrates,  who 
are  empowered  to  profecute  the  venders  of  obfccne 

publications. 
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publications,  permit  the  hymns,  the  diaries,  and 
other  rapturous  enufions  of  our  fanatics.  Thefe 
are  the  C vidian  touches  of  the  kitchen.  Where  are 
to  be  found,  as  among  all  fimilar  feeds,  an  equal 
number  of  lovers  r  If  one  part  of  Afcetic  Chriftianity 
threatened,  if  univerfally  adopted,  to  depopulate 
the  world,  the  other,  of  Myftic  Chriftianity,  appears 
refolute  in  rectifying  that  political  error ;  and  perhaps 
no  fociety  fo  frnall  as  that  of  Methodifm  has  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  State,  fo  many  additional  members. 

This  clofe  alliance  between  Love  and  Religion, 
many  writers  have  noticed,  without  accounting 
for  it ;  and  the  greater  part  have  only  ventured  to 
exprefs  their  aftoniOiment,  and  to  doubt  the  iact. 
A  great  obferver  of  the  human  character  enquires 
if  the  heart  can  conciliate  fuch  oppoftte  paflions, 
and  admit  fuch  incompatibilities  ?  But  we  fee  that 
the  paflions  are  not  oppoftte  or  incompatible ; 
three  libertinifm  has  been  one  inftrument  which  the 
hand  of  priefts  has  emplo}Ted  for  the  purpofes  of 
religion.  It  i6  acutely  obferved  by  Montefquieu, 
that  a.  JMyftic  is  only  mad,  devout,  and  licentious. 
But  we  may  alfo  add,  that  the  delirium  has  often 
only  confifted  in  the  expreffions  which  thefe  per- 
fons  adopt ;  and  all  the  extatic  vilions  they  notice 
are  fonretimes  only  fo  many  metaphors  by  which 
they  conceal  their  libertinifm  of  mind.  The  Me-* 
thodifts  of  the  laft  century  (for  Methodifm  is  an  old 
folly  with  anew  name)  employed  all  this  devotional 
cant.  1’he  father  of  our  immortal  dramatift,  pro¬ 
bably  far  gone  in  Love  and  Religion,  thus  exprefles 
himfelf  in  his  will,  “  I  bequeath  my  foul  to  be  en¬ 
tombed 
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tombed  in  tlie  fweet  and  amorous  coffin  of  the  fide 
of  Jefus  Chrift  !”  Even  elegant  minds,  adding  to 
the  orgafm  of  poetry  that  of  religious  extacy,  em¬ 
ploy  the  ftyle  of  the  moft  plaintive  and  tender  lo¬ 
vers.  Racine  the  fon,  in  his  Poem  on  Religion, 
has  many  fuch  touches.  Pie  engraved  under  his 
crucifix  the  very  expreffions  Tibullus  has  addrefled 
to  his  miftrefs.  The  Latin  poet  fays : 

Te  fpe6tem,  fuprema  mihi  cum  venerit  hora, 

Te  teneam  moriens,  deficiente  maau. 

Which  Racine  thus  adopts,  in  addreffing  Jefus  : 

Que  ta  Croix  dans  mes  mains  foit  a  ma  derniere  heure, 
Et  one,  les  yeux  1'ur  toi,  je  t’embrafle  et  je  meure. 

In  an  epiftle,  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  the 
famous  Abbe  Ranee,  of  La  Trappe,  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Love  and  Religion  is  well  marked  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verfe  : 

Je  n’avois  plus  d’Amante,  il  me  fallut  un  Dieu. 

Our  fublime  Milton,  who,  as  he  was  a  great  poet, 
and  no  inconf  derable  fanatic,  muft  have  been,  no 
doubt,  a  warm  lover,  appears  alfo  to  have  conceived 
that  the  rewards  of  a  future  ftate  can  only  confift 
of  amatorial  pleafures.  This  curious  palfage  is  in 
the  Paradife  Loft,  book  v.  verfe  612.  Adam  is  thus 
converting  with  the  Angel : 

*  To  love  thou  blam’ft  me  not,  for  love,  thou  fay’ll. 
Leads  up  to  heaven ,  is  both  the  voay  and  guide  j 
Bear  with  me  then,  if  lawful  what  I  alk ; 

Love  not  the  heavenly  fpirits ;  and  how  their  love 
Exprefs  they,  by  looks  only,’  or  do  they  mix 
Irradiaaee,  virtual  or  immediate  touch  ? 
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'I  will  not  fatigue  the  reader  with  additional 
confirmations  of  what  I  have  advanced.  I  lhali  , 
only  obferve,  that  the  enthufiaft  Rouffeau,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  was  a  poet,  though  he  wrote  in  profe ;  a  lo¬ 
ver  of  exquifite  fenfibility,  though  he  married  his 
laundrefs  ;  and  pious,  though  he  wrote  again!!;  the 
clergy,  perceived  the  union  which  has  palled  under 
our  examination.  In  one  of  his  notes  to  his  delici¬ 
ous  Romance,  he  obferves,  “  That  the  enthufiafm 
of  devotion  borrows  the  language  of  love;  the  en¬ 
thufiafm  of  love  borrows  the  language  of  devo¬ 
tion.” 

As  fome  have  blamed,  while  others  have  com¬ 
mended  the  fubj^ct  of  this  paper,  I  fhall  now  clofe 
with  a  fhort  quotation  from  Bithop  Lavington, 
who  would  not  have  hefitated  to  acknowledge  the 
.truth  and  juftnefs  of  this  fatire.  That  pious  wri¬ 
ter  fays,  “  I  am  much  miftaken,  and  lb  is  Hiftory 
too,  if  fome  of  the  warmelt  and  moll  enthufiajtic 
pretenders  to  the  love  of  God,  have  not  entertained 
the  fame  violence  of  paffion  (not  quite  fo  fpiritual) 
for  their  Neighbours .” — Enthufiafm  of  Papilts  and 
Methodifts  compared,  vol.  I.  p.  57. 
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